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GRADE  OF  CARAMEL 

48,000  . 

manufacturing  (60,000) 

.p. 

BAKERY  . 

$.0. 

W.B. 

mocha  D  (Coffee  flavour) 

n>wder 

POWDER  (Mocha) 


The  reason  for  using  Caramel  is  that  it  is  a  Pure  Burnt  Sugar  colouring  free  from  all  artificial 
dyes-  The  art  of  using  Caramel  is  to  choose  the  correct  grade  for  a  specific  purpose.  A  wrong 
choice  may  result  in  sediment  being  formed  in  products  which  should  remain  brilliant. 
Alternatively,  when  clarity  is  not  important,  a  Caramel  with  the  highest  possible  colouring 
power  should  be  used  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

The  Clark  Research  Laboratories  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you  on  the  correct  use  of  Caramel. 

,  cn.  library 


Gravy  Browning,  Gravy  Salt,  Vinegar 
Pickles,  Sauces,  Mincemeat,  Xmas  Puddings 
Pickled  Onions  (non-staining)  ' 

Brown  Bread,  Cakes  IM 

Kola,  Dandelion  &  Burdock,  Ginger  Ale,  etc. 

Cider,  Wines,  Spirits 

Fillings,  Icings,  Fondants,  Coffee  Extract 

Powder  Mixes  (Blancmange  &  Cake  &  Pudding  Mixes) 

Powder  Mixes  requiring  a  coffee  flavour 


18  1960 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


SOLE  WORLD  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  CLARK  S  CARAMEL  PRODUCTS 


South  Atrie»:  G.  HAVINDEN  (PTY)  LTD..  P.O.  BOX  2553.  Durban 


The  Metal  Box  Company  is  well  known  for  the 
production  of  highly  decorated  boxes  for  the  biscuit  and 
confectionery’  trades.  These  fully  printed  rectangular 
tins  are  also  the  ideal  package  for  many  other 
sections  of  the  food  industry.  The  Company’s 
design  service  and  technical  advice  covers  many  types 
of  package,  including  flexible  film  and  film  and  foil 
laminates,  as  well  as  metal  containers,  . 

cartons  and  composite  containers.  ^ 

For  Metal  Box  offers  the  complete 
packaging  service  and  its  know-how 
is  at  the  disposal  of  all  manufacturers 
with  a  packaging  problem  to  solve. 


Metal  Box 

does  count  t 


THE  METAL  BOX  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Metal  Containers  '  Paper  Products  ’  Flexible  Packages  ■  Plastic  Films  and  Laminates 

THE  LANGHAM  •  PORTLAND  PLACE  .  LONDON  W.l 


Fully 


in  all  shapes  and  sizes 
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Here's  a  new 


told  him  straight!...** 

said  the  Factory  Manager 

“  I  told  the  Guv'nor  straight^  he  said,  “  —  if  you  want  this  lot  out  on 
timey  I  want  more  up-to-date  handling  equipment  !  ” 

We  murmured  admiration  for  his  fearlessness  .  .  .  then  we  told  him  we 
were  from  Yale  &  Towne;  we’d  been  called  in  by  “the  Guv’nor”  to 
see  how  we  could  help. 

“  Welly  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  trouble,'  he  said,  with  a  sweep  of  his 
hand.  “  Hold-ups  here  —  hold-ups  there.  We  just  can't  keep  the  stuff 
moving." 

We  checked  everything  that  was  moved  in,  around  and  out  of  the  factory. 
Our  recommendations  went  to  the  Board. 

A  couple  of  months  later  we  were  back  at  the  factory  watching  the  early 
runs  with  the  new’  equipment.  Everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  the  way 
things  were  going.  They  had  every  reason  to  be  :  production  hold-ups 
had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

“  The  way  the  Guv'nor's  beaming,  you'd  think  it  was  all  his  idea,"  said  the 
Factory  Manager. 

Why  not  pass  your  handling  problems  to  us  ?  Our  Technical  Representatives 
will  call  and  advise  you  how  Yale  can  solve  your  materials  handling 
problems  and  help  reduce  production  costs. 


answer  to  your 

no-space**  problem! 

The  new  “  Warehouser”  range  is  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  driver-operated  series 
of  trucks  now  available  .  .  .  compact, 
more  manoeuvrable,  fast  and  safe!  The 
“Warehousers”  give  you  all  these  out¬ 
standing  advantages  ;  — 

Rounded  rear  end  for  right  angle  stacking 
in  5  and  6  foot  aisles. 

Lightweight  for  low  tloor  loadings. 

★  One  hand  operation  for  hoist,  lower  and 

drive. 

★  “  Dead  man  ”  control  —  applies  brakes, 
cuts  power. 

★  Safe  and  easy  driving  position. 

Fast  handling  speeds. 

★  Straddle  fork  lift  models  available  in  2,000 
and  3,000  lbs.  capacities,  with  standard  lifts 
to  147*.  Pallet  and  low  lift  platform  models 
up  to  2  tons  capacity. 

★  Available  with  either  lead-acid  or  nickel- 
alkaline  batteries. 

★  Low  initial  cost,  low  running  cost,  econo¬ 
mical  up-keep,  long  life. 


The  Warehouser"  Fork-Lift  Straddle  Truck. 


MATERIALS  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

MADE  IN  ENGLAND  BY 


YALE 


THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MATERIALS  HANDLING  DIVISION  (DEPT.AC2)  •  WEDNESFIELD  •  STAFFS  •  PHONE  WILLENHALL  630 
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White,  Tomkins  &  Courage,  Ltd 
Whittaker,  Arthur 
Willcox,  W.  H.,  &  Co..  Ltd. 
Williams  (Hounslow),  Ltd. 
Wiseman,  Alfred,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd.  ... 

York  Shipley,  Ltd.  .... 
Yorkshire  Engineering  &  Welding  Co..  Ltd, 


We 


MIL 


are  rather  clever... 

...  at  applying  paint,  by  hand  or  spray,  in  food  factories 
and  the  like  without  interfering  with  production  or  hespoiling 
the  product. 

We  compete  throughout  the  country.  Why  not  write  to 
us  now  ?  Surveys  and  quotations  are  free  and  without 
obligation. 

Ft)r  the  past  8  years  our  mobile,  well  equipped  teams  have 
delighted  «>ur  customers  by  their  efficiency  in  cleaning  and 
painting  buildings  or  machinery. 

L  CLEANING  SERVICES 

Subsidiary  of  The  Murpliy  Chemical  Company  Limited 

HEATH AMPSTE AD  •  ST.  .4LBANS  •  HERTS 

Telephone:  Wheathampstead  22.3:i.  Grams:  Alvesco,  Wheathampslead 
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All  your  industrial  drives 


by  using  ‘LY’  British 
Standard  Dimensioned 
motors  and  lowspeed 
drives  ~~  t  h.p.  to  25  h.p. 

FOR  ALL  MECHANICAL  HANDLING 

•  Hoists 

•  Conveyors 

•  Lifting  Devices,  etc. 

Totally-enclosed,  fan-cooled,  foot  or  flange  mounted. 
The  ‘LY’  B.S.D.  motor  will  do  the  job. 

Standard  motors  —  from  stock. 

Gears  fitted  at  short  notice. 


ENGLISH  ElECTRIG’ 


The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited,  Queens  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 

Industrial  Motor  Works.  Bradford 

DM.32M4  works:  staiford  prestos  rugby  Bradford  •  Liverpool  Accrington 
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G.C.  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  LIMITED 

(Associated  with  Frederick  Braby  &  Co.  Ltd.) 

LONDON  WORKS.  THAMES  RD.,  CRAYFORD,  KENT  Telephone:  BEXLEY  HEATH  7777 
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Bring  your 
machinery  problems 
to  the  specialists 

We  produce  machinery  which  operates  continuously. 

We  are  specialists  in  increasing  production.  Our 
equipment  includes  Can  Handling  Friction  and  Bar 
Elevators  and  Cable  Conveyors.  Consult  G.C. 

Engineering  for  your  particular  requirements. 


"  I 


I— 


horizontal  Retort  6'  0'  x  3'  0*  x  3'  0'  with  door  closed 


Major  type  HURRICANE  OVEN  as  supplied  to 
Messrs.  DEWY  and  ALMY  LTD. 


Vertical  Retort  3'  4J'  dia. 
3  crate  capacity 


THE  BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  LTD.  TOTTENHAM  LONDON  N.I7 

Telephone:  TOTtenham  5252  (5  lines)  Telegrants:  "Benjalect,  Southtot,  London” 

BIRMINGHAM:  5,  Corporation  Street,  Birmingham  2.  Tel.  MIDLAND  5197. 
LEEDS:  49,  Basinghall  Street,  Leeds  I.  Tel.  LEEDS  2S579. 

SMEE'S  21/54 


Some  people  excel  at  pottery — but 
our  field  is  LIGHTING....  the  design 
and  construction  of  superior  tungsten 
and  fluorescent  fittings — and  their  planning 
and  positioning  in  the  workshops  of  the 
world.  In  every  case,  Benjamin  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  provides  the  guiding  hand  behind 
good  lighting.  Write  for  more  details  —  or 
ask  for  our  Lighting  Engineer  to  call. 


better  /  ifih  t  inf^  by 


Ben/amin 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 


“Quicker  warming  up,  m’boy: 
get  ’em  off  to  an  earlier  start” 


Great-Grandfather  has  had  more  kicks  than  ha'pence  for 
many  of  his  methods  handed  down  in  industry;  hut  in  his 
own  day  he  generally  knew  which  horse  to  put  his  saddle  on. 

PROCEEDING,  GREAT-GRANDFATHER  SAID; 

“It  seems  to  me,  m’boy,  that  you  might  well 
look  for  the  answer  to  your  output  problem  during 
the  first  hour  every  morning. 

“Steam  is  turned  on  at  the  boilerhouse  at  7.15 
for  a  7.30  start.  But  it  isn’t  a  7.30  start  at  all. 

“As  a  rule  it  is  nearer  7.50  before  the  machines 
in  No.  1  room  get  going:  and  generally  getting  on 
for  eight  o’clock  before  the  machines  in  No.  2 
room  are  hot  enough  to  start  actual  production. 

“You  say  it  has  always  been  like  that:  but 
does  it  of  necessity  have  to  continue  that  way? 


SPIRAX-SARCO  LTD.,  CHELTENHAM,  Glos.  Phone:  Cheltenham  5175-76.  Grams:  Spirax,  Cheltenham 
LONDON  Office:  28  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I.  Abbey  6101-3832 


- REQUEST  SLIP  FOR  FURTHER  ISFORMATION- 

To  SPIRAX-SARCO  LTD. 

CHELTENHAM.  Glos.  NAME: 

Please  send  Bulletin  giving  sug¬ 
gestions  for  quicker  morning  starts  ADDRESS  : 

on  steam-heated  process  machines. 


“This  Spirax  book  mentions  two  things  worth 
looking  into.  The  first  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
steam  is  dried  just  before  it  gets  to  the  process 
machines.  The  second  thing,  it  says,  is  to  keep 
the  condensing  surfaces  of  the  machines  clear  of 
both  air  and  water,  so  that  the  heat  from  the 
steam  can  get  to  the  process  side  faster. 

“Sensible,  don’t  you  think,  m’boy  ?  If  those 
things  can  give  you  quicker  warming  up  in  a 
morning  you  stand  to  get  a  fifteen  minutes’  or 
even  half-an-hour’s  more  production  a  day  with¬ 
out  putting  a  penny  on  operating 
costs. 

“Have  a  word  with  Spirax 
about  it  m’boy’’. 


X 
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Fully  proved  commercially 

by  25  plants  in  18  countries 


\ - 1 

I  CRUDE  I 

I  OIL  I 

I _ I 


HYDRATING 

LIQUOR 

I  MIXER 


DEGUMMING 


FOR  REFINING  VEGETABLE 
V  AND  FATTY  OILS 


CAUSTIC 
I  LTE 


V  ®^SI32ac7n 


NEUTRALISING 


I  o w est: 


RE-REFINE 

LYE 


RE-REFINING 


Short  Mix  Refining  represents 

the  latest  technical  development  in  the 

refining  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  \ 

fats.  Short  Mix  guarantees  for  you  Low  Losses  \ 

and  high  oil  quality.  Space  requirements,  capital  ^ 

outlay  and  operating  costs 


WASHING 


^  FEATURING 

r  1 

DE  [AVAL 

I  HERMETIC  j 


are  low.  These  plants  give 
you  reliability  and  a  high  degree  N.  \ 

of  flexibility  in  refining.  Send  for  \ 
full  technical  details  or  ask  for  one  \ 
of  our  experts  to  discuss  this  with  you 


DRYING 


r  - 1 

I  REFINED  I 

I  OIL  I 

I _ I 


PROCESS  ENCINEERINC  DIVISION 


ALFA-LAVAL  CO.  LTD  •  GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 
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ESTABLISHED  1841 


PURE 

VEGETABLE 

CHOCOLATE  COLOUR 

EXTRA  CONCENTRATED 

This  colour  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  natural 
and  free  from  any  artificial  or  aniline  dye.  This 
is  the  strongest,  richest  and  most  economical 
preparation  of  its  kind,  and  is  very  stable  under 
high  temperature. 

Recommended  for :  FONDANT,  ICING, 

SWISS  ROLLS,  SPONGES,  Etc. 

A  Natural  Product  in  a  form  which  can  be  easily  and 
conveniently  and  economically  used  by  our  customers. 

We  are  specialists  in  this  field  and  for  full  details  of 
our  Range  of  Natural  Colours,  write: 

WHITE,  TOMKINS  &  COURAGE,  LTD 

NORTH  ALBERT  WORKS,  REIGATE 

Telephone:  Reigate  2242/3  Telegrams:  ESSWHITE,  REIGATE 
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Kellie  Announces 

New  all  purpose  Autoclave 


FOR  PROCESSIX'G  FRUIT  PULPS, 
JVMS,  JELLIES,  JUICES 
WITH  STEAM  A\D  COMPRESSED 
AIR  OR  STEAM  A\D 
VACUUM  ARRA\CEME\TS 


Patent  No,  684357,  other  patents  pending 


No  steam  jacket  is  employed,  there  is  no  local  overheating 
or  skin  burning  of  the  product,  no  pitting  or  erosion. 

NO  METALLIC  CONTENT  IN  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 

Processing  is  by  patent  steam  heated  Revolving  Calandria 
The  Calandria  incorporates  a  Swash  Plate  Impeller 

The  rotating  movement  of  the  Calandria  continually 
cleans  the  heating  elements 

The  ratio  of  the  rotating  heating  surface  to  volume  is 
so  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  a  steam  jacketed  Autoclave 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  production 

When  operating  as  a  batch  fruit  pulping  unit  added  water 
content  is  controlled  at  a  predetermined  figure 

Designed  to  supersede  steam  jacketed  vessels  of  all 
types,  this  all  purpose  unit  achieves  results  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy,  efficiency  and  quality 
of  product  cannot  be  equalled. 


Write  today  for  further  particulars  to, 

ROBERT  KELLI 

Telephone:  Dundee  2819  (2 lines) 


LIMITED  DUNDEE  SCOTLAND 

Telegraphic  and  Cable  address:  “  Kellie"  Dundee  Code  A.5.C.  (5th  Edn). 
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DRYERS 

For  all  problems 
involving  mechanical 
and  controlled 
drying 


The  illustration  on  the 
right  shows  the  loading 
end,  and  above  shows 
the  unloading  end,  of  a 
continuous  type  tunnel 
dryer  with  provision  for 
future  upper  level 
tunnel. 


* 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  you 
further  particulars  of  Sturtevant 
Dryers.  Please  write  to  ref. 
W.101;23. 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY  LTD 

Southern  House,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.4 
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FREDERICK  C.  KANE  LTD 


Engineers  &  Fabricators 

PARK  ROYAL  •  LONDON  •  N»W.^f 


ELGar  5555 
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COOKER  COOLER 


FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS.  MEAT  AND  MILK 
PRODUCTS  offers  the  canner  a  marked  saving  in  space 
and  labour.  The  Cooker  Cooler  handles  all  can  sizes 
without  change  parts,  in  the  widest  possible  range  of 
outputs. 

Write  for  further  technical  details. 


i 

i 


travel  safely  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 


One  of  the  most  revolutionary  advances  in 
proteaive  packaging  today  is^TELCOTHENE 
—  the  thermoplastic  pioneered  by  the 
Telcon  organisation.  Applied  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  coating  to  paper  and  board,  it  gives  to 
these  materials  a  new  and  tougher  resistance  to  the 
varying  climatic  changes  encountered  in  transit.  It 
makes  all  kinds  of  goods  better  and  more  dependable 
travellers,  ensuring  their  perfect  condition  on  arrival. 
TELCOTHENE  is  hygienic,  moisture-proof,  non-toxic, 
heat-sealable,  and  will  not  support  mould  growth 
in  tropical  climates.  Now  being  produced  in  the 


largest  plant  in  the  country,  telcothene  coated 
paper  is  attracting  the  interest  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  manufacture,  packaging  and  distribution  of  foods. 

*  Telcothene — Polythene  processed  by  Telcon  to  provide 
specific  characteristics. 


Product  of  the  Plastics  Division  of 

THE  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION  &  MAINTENANCE  CO.  LTD 

Head  Office:  22  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  EC2  Telephone:  LONdon  Wall  7104 
Enquiries  to:  The  Plastics  Division,  Farnborough  Works,  Green  Street  Green,  Farnborough,  Kent  Telephone:  Farnborough  Kent  3585 
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vour 


kuIK  loads  . .  • 


•  •  •  operate 


Butterfield 

Road  tanks 


These  robust  tanks  which  Butterfields  fabricate  to 
your  specification  in  Stainless  Steel,  Mild  Steel  and 
Aluminium,  are  at  work  for  leading  concerns  in  the 
Food  and  Dairy  Industries.  Their  staunch  reliability 
and  economical  operation  commend  them  to  all  who 
can  profitably  use  the  bulk  method. 

The  feature  of ‘girder*  mounting  (which  Butterfields 
originated  ten  years  '^ago)  is  that  the  tank  is  firmly 
and  adequately  supported  along  its  whole  length;  it 


is  in  fact  welded  to  the  frame,  and  the  frame  bolted 
to  the  chassis.  This  results  in  the  greatest  possible 
stability  and  cuts  out  the  need  for  encircling  straps. 

For  articulated  vehicles  Butterfields  now  ‘step’  the 
tank  to  clear  the  aniculating  gear,  thus  maintaining  a 
low  centre  of  gravity  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
a  clean,  pleasing  line. 

Illustrated:  {top)  1,500  gallon  Stainless  Steel  lagged  Milk 
Tank  on  Seddon  chassis.  (Below)  A  3,350  gallon  Stainless 
Steel  edible  oil  tank  on  E.R.F.  chassis. 


Butterfield  Girder  mounting  ensures  stability 


W.  p.  BUTTERFIELD  LIMITED  P.O.  BOX  38  SHIPLEY  YORKSHIRE  TEL:52244  (8  LINES)  LONDON.*  BRANCHES 
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THE  SIMON  VELOFEEDER 


STARCH 


Food  and  confectionery  manufacturers  find  the 
SIMON  VELOFEEDER  particularly  useful  in 
continuous  processes  where  materials  must  be 
delivered  at  a  consistent  rate  of  flow. 

The  machine  feeds  a  widely  differing  range  of 
materials  at  high  or  low  rates  of  discharge,  and 
raw  materials  like  flour,  nuts,  sugar  and  cocoa 
as  well  as  finished  products  such  as  sweets  can 
be  handled. 

If  YOU  have  a  feeding  problem  write  today  for 
leaflet  PDA. 1 2  and  learn  more  about  this 
important  machine. 


SUGAR 


Simon  Ltd 


STOCKPORT,  ENGLAND 
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W.  J.  BUSH  &  CO.  LTD  .  LONDON  .  E.8  .  ENGLAND 


The  rich,  enticing  flavour  of 


the  dessert  gooseberry  has 


concentrated  in  WITHAM 


GOOSEBERRY — an  out 


standing  addition  to  the 


Bush  “true-to-the-fruit 


flavours  for  Food  Products, 


Scene  at  Witham  in  Essex, 
where  Bush  have  their 
fruit  factory. 


WITHAM  SERIES  OF 

OUTSTANDING  FLAVOURS 
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R  LEINER& SONS  LTD 

^/^anu^cic/u/uyt^  a/’  ^oCa^i/tve^  /n  tnk/i'  a. 

11%  CREECHURCH  LANE.  LONDON.  E.C.3.  AVENUI 
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SILVER  FOX 


Rrgi.stered  1  ratif  Marks 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 


Hygiene  and  cleanliness  are  nowhere  more  essential  than  in  lood 
preparation  and  distribution.  That  is  why  stainless  steel  is  the  ideal 
material  for  all  food  handling  equipment,  from  skewers  to  serveries. 
This  mobile  butcher’s  shop  is  equipped  with  gleaming  stainless  steel. 
No  danger  of  contamination  by  dirt  or  bacteria  exists  because  the 
counters  and  covers  are  so  easy  to  clean  and  cannot  crack,  peel  or 
tarnish. 


This  natural  colour  photograph  is  reproduced  bjr  courtesy 
of  Contemporary  Metalwork  Limited,  Glasgow. 


SAMUEL  FOX  &  COMPANY 

Associated  with  The  United  Steel  Companies  Limited 
STOCKSBRIDGE  WORKS  •  Nr.  SHEFFIELD 


ENGLAND 
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wtmidnt  datku 


87"„  of  the  shopper’s  impressions  are  con-  Wrapped  in  “Cellophane”  cellulose  film, 
trolled  by  sight.  You  wouldn’t  expect  her  to  merchandise  is  protected,  looks  good, 

buy  blindfolded.  Carry  this  further  and  you  attracts  attention,  but  above  all, 

get  the  reason  for  today’s  ever-increasing  “Cellophane”  lets  the  shopper  see  the 
demand  for  transparent  cellulose  film.  goods  and  persuades  her  to  buy. 

Don’t  hide  your  product,  show  it  in  <  CELLOPHANE ’••  • 


'‘CBtWPHAHS'^tlie  Unt  paeke^'uq  film-aitd  ihe  greatest! 


BRITISH  CELLOPHANE  LIMITED  i 

.  Salfi.  ohiers:  I’/l.’t  CONDVIT  STRKET,  LONDON,  W.l 

i  Reg.  Uffiee*  anil  Factnrys  BATH  ROAD,  BRIDGWATER,  SOMERSET  ,  ' 

^  4  "Ce/fopAone  is  fAr  rffisfrrn/  trad^  msirk  of  Hritiah  Crlhtphanr  ant!  ilrnolr*  fAe  hrami  of  rtVoloar  /ifm  manu/acturrti  by  them. 
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RASPBERRY  «<BREDA*’ 

A  fortified  flavour  based  on  the 
natural  fruit.  Specially  prepared 
for  High  Boilings. 

20/-  PER  LB.  DELIVERED 
Dosage :  2  ox.  per  cwt. 

One  of  a  fine  new  range  of 
Raspberry  flavours  with  the 
modern  trend  towards  the 
natural  fruit  characteristics. 


ALSO  FOR  CENTRE  WORK 

we  recommend 

RASPBERRY 

N.2F 


32/«  PER  LB.  DELIVERED 
Dosot*:  4  oi.  (xr  cwt. 


POLAK  &  S< 

50,  Great i 


(ENGLAND),  LIMITED 

load,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 
ELD  6781  (4  lines) 
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D.M.P.  SALES  LTD 


Central  Buildings  Guildford  Surrey 

Telephone:  Guildford  2345 
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XXIV 


essences  and  colourings 
known  for  over 
I  00  years  as  the  best 


UA^  NKK  cK  CO.,  I>0M)0\  \.\l\ 


— proved  surface-active  liqu 
for  the  treatment  of 


plaTit 


to  maintain 

a  hij^h  standard  of  hyjijicnr 

in  the  food  procossinf;;,  brewinjj;  and  soft  drinks  industries 

For  further  inforinution  please  apply  to: 

IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  IINDUSTRIES  LIMITED,  LONDON,  S.W.ll 

D.328 
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Some  of  the  7,\ 
I COL^  users 


Ambrosia  Ltd. 

Batchelors  Peas  (Southall)  Ltd. 

Birds  Eve  Foods  (Gt.  Yarmouth)  Ltd. 
Blue  Arrow  Products  Ltd. 

Brand  A  Co. 

British  Oil  A  Cake  Mills  Ltd. 
Burtons  Bakeries. 

B.W  .B.  Cakes  Ltd. 

Cadbury  Bros.  Ltd. 

Candycraft  Ltd. 

C annon  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Carr  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

Chivers  <S  Sons  Ltd. 

CocO'Cola  Ltd. 

Cow  A  Gate  Ltd. 

W  illiam  Crawford  <S  Sons  Ltd. 
Crosse  A  Blackwell  Ltd. 

Rmlerick  Dewar  Ltd. 

Dunhills  ( Pontefract)  Ltd. 

Facchinos  Biscuits  Ltd. 

J.  S.  Fry  A  Sons  Ltd. 

Fry-Cadburr  (Ireland)  Ltd. 

Ciacier  Foods  Ltd. 

Honiade  Products  Ltd. 

Horrocks  A  Sons  (Merthyr  A 
Sewport)  Ltd. 

Johnson,  Mooney  A  O'Brien  Ltd. 
Janies  Keiller  A  Son  Ltd. 

I.  H.  Lavery  <5  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lincolnshire  Bacon  Factory  Ltd. 

J.  Lyons  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

W  in.  MacDonald  A  Sons 
(Biscuits)  Ltd. 

John  Mackintosh  A  Sons  Ltd. 

Malfia  Products  Ltd. 

Mann,  Crossman  A  Paulin  Ltd. 
Midland  Bacon  Factory  Ltd. 

The  Sestle  Co..  Ltd. 

O.xo  Ltd. 

Parsons  C'o.,  Ltd. 

James  Pascall  A  Co.,  Ltd. 
Scrihbans-Kemp  Ltd. 

Serpells  Ltd. 

S. P.D.  Ltd. 

Standard  Bakery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tate  A  Lyle  Ltd. 
inited  Dairies  Ltd. 

Vine  Products  Ltd. 

T.  W  all  A  Sons  Ltd. 
hites  Suftur  Mills  Ltd. 

Yealnian  A  Co.,  Ltd. 


one  of  over  7,000  major  industrial  organisations 

with  yentiiation  planned  by 


COLT 


Unnecessary  fatigue  and  loss  of  production  were  caused 
by  radiant  heat  and  excessively  high  air  temperatures 
in  the  Wafer  Department  at  W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co. 
(L’POOL)  Ltd. 

Colt  were  consulted  and  a  detailed  ventilation  survey 
proved  that  although  more  than  sufficient  extract  ventila¬ 
tion  already  existed,  this  was  unable  to  function  properly 
owing  to  inadequate  inlet  air  supplies. 

Five  Colt  Inflow  AJnits  were  recommended  to  supply  the 


inlet  air  needed  whilst  at  the  same  time  off-setting  the 
discomfort  caused  by  radiant  heat  by  means  of  the  positive 
air  movement  created  by  these  ventilators. 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  nine  separate  Colt  Ventilation 
contracts  so  far  completed  for  this  company,  all  of  which 
have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

FREE  MANUAL,  with  full  specifications  of  the  wide 
range  of  Colt  Ventilators  is  available  on  request  front 
Dept.  S.38I261. 


THE  SPECIALISTS  IN  PLANNED  NATURAL 


Al\n  at  Birmingham  Bradford.  Bridiirnd  (Clam.),  Bristol.  Duhiin.  Edinbiirifh.  Lirerpool,  London.  Manchester.  .\ewcaslle-upon-Tvne,  Sheffield  ami  Warwick. 
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production.  Over  half-a-century’s 
experience  of  this  branch  of  electrical 
engineering  enables  BTH  to  offer  the 
motor  with  the  mounting,  enclosure, 
rating  and  performance  best  suited, 
to  the  application. 


Whenever  a  power  drive  is  needed, 
there  is  a  BTH  motor  that  will  do 
the  job  efficiently  and  economically. 
In  industries  all  over  the  world, 
BTH  motors  are  helping  to  increase 


BTH  factories  are 
exceptionally  well  equipped 
to  make  both 
STANDARD  and  SPECIAL 
machines  in  large  quantities 


COMPANY  LIMITED.  RUGBY,  ENGLAND 


A4623 


Mtmbtr  of  (he  A£l  froup  of  companiei 
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tTa»  rii*  Miiwn 


For  square,  oval  and  irregular 
shapes  ....  the  71 4 A 

Handies  ail  trre|uiar  shapes  from  I  lo  iO 
inches  hi|h  and  Ij  to  6  inches  across  the 
corners.  S**  on  Automatic  Body  Feed 
MKhine  (Maiimum  variation  between  a*ii 
2t  inches )  Speed  up  to  20  per  mmute. 
about  4S  per  minute  with  Automatic  Body 
Feed  Attachment  Sue  chaneeovers  quickly 


For  all  popular  round  cant 
_ the  712A 


Handies  all  com  me  real  pack  ooniamcrt 
m  tires  ranftnf  up  to  lO  inches  hifh.  4 
inches  m  dtameccr.  4.  in^hos  on  Auco- 
m«i*c  Bod>  Feed  HKh«fst.  Speed,  up  lo 
35  per  minute  .  about  40  per  m*nu^  with 
AuiomMK  Body  feed  Coo  be  eaaify 
chaneed  over  lor  various  soes 


Slam  the  Lid  on  Seaming  Costs 


BLISS  Double  Seaming  Machines 


Both  of  these  machines  have  this  in  common: 
they  were  designed  and  built  with  the 
packers’  problems  in  mind. 

The  712  and  714  have  all  working  and  moving 
parts  totally  enclosed  (though  easily  acces¬ 
sible).  The  seaming  rolls  work  as  opposing 
“teams,”  giving  a  balanced  pressure  at  all 
times,  thereby  relieving  the  strain  and  wear 


on  the  seaming  chuck*  All  gearing  operates 
in  oil  baths;  bearings  have  automatic,  forced 
lubrication. 

In  short.  Bliss’  years  of  pioneering  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cm  machinery  field  is  your 
assurance  that  the  712  and  714 — and  all  the 
equipment  in  the  Bliss  line — is  designed  with 
your  needs  foremost. 


E.  W.  BLISS  (ENGLAND)  LTD.,  City  Road,  DERBY  Telephone:  DERBY  45801 
London  Office:  2  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I  i.i.pho*.:  abbey  3«i 


B/31 


on  your  machine  is  more  than  a  name — fVs  a  guarantee  ! 

BUSS  CAN  AND  CONTAINER  HAKIM  MACHINERY 


re 
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Having  a  hand 
in  Productivitij 


In  every  industry  or  trade,  electrical 
equipment  is  the  key  to  modern  production 
methods.  There  are  probably  more  produc¬ 
tion-boosting  and  money-saving  devices 
than  you  know  of.  Your  Electricity  Board 
can  help  you  and  give  you  sound  advice. 

They  can  also  make  available  to  you,  on 
free  loan,  several  films  on  the  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  Industry  —  produced  by  the 
Electrical  Development  Association. 

E.D.A.  are  publishing  a  series  of  books  on 
“  Electricity  and  Productivity  ”.  Four  titles 
are  available  at  the  moment;  they  deal  with 
Higher  Production,  Lighting,  Materials 
Handling,  and  Resistance  Heating.  The 
books  are  8,6  each  (9/-  post  free)  and  the 
Electricity  Boards  (or  E.D.A.  themselves) 
can  supply  you. 

The  British  Electrical  Development  Association 

2  Savoy  Hilly  London,  W.C.2. 


Don’t  drill  a  hole 

li'/iat  do  you  do  when  you  have  to  measure  the  plate 
thickness  of  a  pressure  vessel  ?  Drill  a  hole  and  hope  it 
is  representative  ?  Or  do  you  use  modern  methods? 
The  man  in  the  picture  is  using  one  modern  method: 
he  is  measuring  the  plate  thickness  of  a  pressure  storage 
tank  from  one  side  only.  No  stunt,  this;  it  is  used  a  lot. 
It  works  by  ultrasonics.  The  instrument  is  portable, 
as  you  can  see,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  climbing 
structures  with  it.  H’hat  you  cannot  see  is  that  the 
thickness  is  given  by  a  direct  reading  on  one  dial, 
quickly.  Anything  from  Ij  16  in.  to  12  in.  in  steel.  This  is 

only  one  of  the  aids  to  higher  productivity 
that  Electricity  can  bring  you. 


Eleetridit/ 

a  Power  of  Good 

ftrPROPUCTIVirr 


XXX 
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In  use  all  over  the  world 
I  by  large  and  small  users 


^CONSTANT? 


/processing 


C.P.  arc  HfcciaKau  in  hi^  stamlanl  finiah  Stainleas  Sled, 
rantinooua  aid  batcfa  praccaaini;  palcnlMl  c^fMaeat  (can* 
lraUe4  beatinK,  ro«liii|t.  muiaii  aid  acratiaa),  far  waat  kbda 
of  fooil  pro4orta. 

MULTI-PASS  PUTE  EXCHANGERS 
CAPACITIES  100-2400  IMPERIAL  G.P.H. 

InrorporaUii|(  the  patenld  AetaehaMr  aeala  ^non-loxie)  with 
flat  atainleaa  ated  -heat  exchange  glatea.  It  ia  the  moat  ail- 
vanced  4ceelofmefil  in  heal  exchange  4eaign  enauring  a  aaoat 
efficient  heal  exchange  at  low  preaaurea.  enabling  hygienic 
cleaning  to  be  carried  out  more  eaaily  than  on  any  other  plate 
heat  exchanger.  The  framea  are  atainleaa  or  mild  ated 
riMUlruction. 

MULTI-PROCESS  STAINLESS  STEEL  VATS 
SO-500  IMPERIAL  G.P.H. 


MULTO-FLO  HOMOGENIZERS  CAPACITIK  100-1,000  IM¬ 
PERIAL  G.P.H. 

This  ontitanding  madam  nnit  enanrea  nnifbrm  diaperaion  of 
the  molecnlea  d  aoHd  throughoni  the  aohitian.  Economic 
in  eperation  and  easy  to  dean.  The  expendable  patented  CP. 
Siii|^  Serriee  VaKe  made  of  single  atamhoa  ated  win  com- 
preaaad  into  a  cone,  with  the  throe-cylinder  pnmp  and  stainleoa 
ated  rams,  enamea  eCdcnt  dispersion  at  low  working  pres¬ 
sures  with  minimtun  of  maintenance. 


SASROE  SOFT  ICE  MACHINES 

PRODUCING  UP  TO  I.SdO  Ibc.  PER  HOUR  KX 

Proridca  a  continual  supply  of  chilled  water  at  32  F.  even 
at  peak  loads. 


MARSHMALLOW  AND  FILLING  PROCESSORS 

APPROX.  aPACITIES  FROM  450  Ibs-I.SOO  lbs.  PER  HOUR 

Ideally  suitable  for  heat  exchange  and  mixing  duties  of 
viscous  materials,  exedlent  for  cooling  and  blending  caramd 
and  similar  fillings  for  the  confectionery  industry. 


IN-THE-LINE  FILTERS  (3  in.  and  6  in.  diamatar) 

RANGE  OF  CAPACITIES  UP  TO  5,000  lbs.  ACCORDING  TO 
APPLiaTION 


Other  eguipment  supplied  specifically  for  the  food  and  allied 
trades  indnde  stahdcaa  ated  concentrate  tanka,  starage 
tanks  and  all  types  of  pressure  ▼easels,  psaitiTe  ditplacenseat 
pumps,  sanitary  piping  and  fittings,  sundry  equipment  and 
utensils,  etc. 


The  perfected  ’  hygienic  vat  for  mixing,  heating,  cooling  or 
pasteurising  liquid  food  products.  Special  thermostat  control 
and  scientific  insulation  enables  temperatures  to  be  maintained 
over  long  periods  accurately  and  economically. 


FAT  CHILLING  AND  PLASTICISING  MACHINES 

OUTPUT  CAPACITIES  VARY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  FATS  AND 

TEMPERATURE  RANGE 


Three  sires  of  machines  available  pniducing  15  cwt..35  cwt. 
per  hour.  For  chilling,  blending  and  intensive  mixing  of  fats 
this  machine  offers  continuous  production  in  place  of  batches. 
No  mess,  no  handling,  perfect  hygiene.  Accurate  control  giving 
a  fine  and  constant  texture —  in  short  all  advantages  which 
will  improve  the  product  and  greatly  lower  production  costs. 


DUPLEX  CIRCUUR  STAINLESS  STEEL  PUTE  RLTERS 


A  first-class  filter  with  outputs  from  2.MO-2O,0M  lbs.  per  hour 
depending  on  product  range  and  appHeatian. 


ROTO-SUL  F.M.B.  STAINLESS  STEEL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


Capacities  of  these  universally  used  in.  bore  pumps  arc  up 
to  2,400  Imperial  G.P.H.  at  24  ft.  head.  The  perfect  pump 
at  the  right  price. 


Fully  lllustrafd  Laoflats  showing  applications  of 
•quipmant  sant  on  r^uest,  writ*  now  to 


THE  CREAMEKV  H\Ck\(,E  MFR.  CdHIVWV  LTH. 

MILL  GREEN  ROAD  •  MITCHAM  JUNCTION  •  SURREY 

Telephone  Miteham  2981 12'3  Telegrams  ‘  Seepyko.  Mitcham’ 


^|w 


by  employing  the  new 


Composite  body,  with  full  width  rear  doors  for 
easy  access,  has  a  capacity  of  nearly  200  cu,  ft. 


BsiKaBagB 

TON  VAN 


DELIVERY  COSTS 


with  phenomenal  life  porous  chrome  cylinder  bores 

For  all  manner  of  localised  transport  tasks  this  lively  new  model  challenges 
comparison  with  anything  in  its  class!  A  really  splendid  road  performance  ensures  prompt 
delivery  of  your  goods,  superb  springing  assures  their  safety  in  transit,  and  whilst 
economy  of  operation  cuts  your  costs  considerably,  Commer  year-in,  year-out  reliability 
makes  this  economy  a  lasting  one.  A  well-finished  product,  smart  and  attractive, 
which  will  add  prestige  to  your  name  wherever  it  is  carried. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  ROOTES  GROUP 


COMMER  CARS  LTD.  LUTON  BEDS.  EXPORT  DIVISION:  ROOTES  LTD.  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.  I 
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AVAILABLE  NOW 


POLYTHENE 

PLUS 

EXCELLENCE 
IN  PRINTING 


A  Triumph  in  Research 


For  many  months  the  technical  experts  of  British  Cellophane 
Limited  have  applied  their  skill  and  knowledge  of  packag¬ 
ing  materials  to  the  task  of  developing  a  B.C.L.  polythene 
film  w'hich  could  be  printed  with  ease  and  success. 

They  have  now  produced  B.C.L.  “K”  POLYTHENE— 
a  polyethylene  film  KEYED  to  accept  printing  inks  readily 
and  hold  them  permanently. 

Thus,  to  the  well-tried  protective  qualities  of  their 
polythene  film  which  makes  it  so  dependable  and 
versatile  a  packaging  medium,  B.C.L.  now  add  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  will  increase  enormously  its  commercial 
possibilities. 

The  special  process  is  not  a  coating  which  comes  off  with 
normal  handling  and  use  but  an  integral  treatment 
of  the  film  which  leaves  its  purity  and  non-toxic 
properties  untouched. 


Provides  a  receptive  surface  for  clear,  bright  and  durable 
printing. 


Laminates  more  readily  ...  is  more  suitable  for  pressure 
sensitive  tapes. 


Retains  all  the  toughness,  moistureproofness.  purity, 
resistance  to  chemical  action  and  great  flexibility 
inherent  in  polythene  film. 


Is  available  in  the  usual  gauges  from  150  to  500,  both 
in  layflat  tube  and  roll  form. 


AT  NO  EXTRA  COST! 


B.C.L.  polythene  him  which  gives  packaging 
perfection  for  a  diversity  of  goods  from 
ftozen  foods  to  machine  parts  and  can  now 
be  sucoessAUly  printed,  may  be  the  answer 
to  year  packaging  problems.  The  scfentific 
and  technical  services  of  British  Cellophaoe 
Limittd  whidi  made  this  great  general 
advance  possible  are  as  readily  at  your 
disposal  for  your  own  particular  needs. 


Send  today  for  samples  and  full  details 
of  the  new  .  .  .  ^ 


SALES  offices:  12-13  CONDL’IT  STREET,  1 
ieg.  Offices  and  Factory;  bath  road,  briogwater 
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Following  a  well-proved  principle  of  Mixing 
and  Beating,  DURATAX  Cake  Mixers  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  reliability.  Well  designed  and  of 
great  constructional  strength,  each  machine  is 
GUARANTEED  for  3  YEARS  against  faulty 
material  and  workmanship. 

The  DURATAX  complete  with  Cake  Beater,  Wire 
Whisk  and  Dough  Hook  costs  considerably  less  than 
other  makes.  Compare  our  prices. 

Additional  attachments  may  be  operated. 


10  Quart 

-  £73  10 

•0 

15  Quart 

-  £94  10 

•0 

20  Quart 

-  £133-  7 

•0 

30  Quart 

-  £173*  5 

•0 

60  Quart 

-  £246  15 

•0 

80  Quart 

-  £325*10 

•0 

You  invest  when  you  buy  DURATAX 

LEADING  IN  QUALITY— DURABILITY— SERVICE 
CHEAPEST  TO  PURCHASE  AND  MAINTAIN. 

if  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET 


The  Proud  Products  of 


JOHN  HUNT  ( BOLTON)  LTD. 

ALMA  WORKS  •  RASBOTTOM  STREET  •  BOLTON  •  ENGLAND 

Telephone:  BOLTON  S83I-2  Telegrams:  HUNT  5831-2  BOLTON 
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The  pasteurising  of  the  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Stork  Margarine  at  the  Dairy  of 
Messrs.  Van  Den  Berghs  and  Jurgens'  Factory  at 
Purfleet,  Essex,  is  carried  out  by  this  APV  all  stain- 
less  steel  installation — of  a 
type  so  familiar  throughout 
Dairy  Industry.  After 
I  pasteurising  the  milk  is 

pumped  to  APV  Agitated 
Stainless  Steel  Ripening 


Vats — there  are  ten  in  the  dairy — where  it  remains 
for  a  given  period  to  achieve  the  souring  necessary 
for  processing.  The  temperature  of  the  milk  is  held 
constant  by  chilled  or  cold  water  circulated  through 
the  agitated  grid  of  the  vat. 

APV  have  the  technical  experience  and  resources 
that  enables  them  to  design  and  manufacture 
complete  installations  such  as  this  for  the  Food  and 
related  Industries. 
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Liquid  process  control  by  MEASUREMENT 


1 7"  S  7.  stainless  steel  meter  with  screw  on  flanges 
and  12"  vertical  index. 

When  you  require  to  measure  bulk  or  batch  quantities  of  edible  liquids, 
oils,  spirits  and  solvents,  hot  or  cold  water,  we  can  supply  meters 
with  summating,  resettable,  electrical  presettable,  direct  reading  or 
pointer  type  index  attachments  (as  illustrated)  and  control  equipment. 


EASURE 


INDUSTRIAL  LIQUID  METERS 
{A  COMPANY  OF  THE  PARKINSON  &  COWAN  GROUP) 


MEASUREMENT  LTD.  HYDRAULICS  DIVISION 
119  Union  Street,  Oldham,  Lancs.  Telephone:  Main  6432. 
LONDON:  TERMINAL  HOUSE,  Grosvcnor  Gsrdani,  London,  S.W.I. 
Tatophona:  SLOana:  0111. 


MECHANICAL  RECORDER 

Olvaa  a  rraphic  record  on  S*  x  13* 
chart:  suitable  for  4  hour, 8  hour. 
1  day,  7  day  parlods 


PREDEX  CONTROLLER 

Automatic  means  for  rontlnuoof 
dispensing  of  fixed  quantities 
of  liquids. 


BOX  TYPE  COUNTER 

Re-ssttable  batrh-dlspansing 
counter  with  7-dlgtt  cumulative 
total  register. 


GALLONS 


a  VERTICAL  RE-SETTING 
INDEX 

Can  also  be  used  10  pre-sat  a 
determined  quantity,  with 
electric  trip  to  operate  solenoids 
puinpa,  warnings,  etc. 


ZEROSET  INDEX 

Simple  turning  motion  re  sets 
Indicator  to  xaro. 
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The  CHIEF  ENGINEER  says 


‘Vermin  and  Dirt  are  exciuded 
by  WARWiCK  easy-to-handie... 


Extremely  robust  containers  manufactured  from  lOg.  aluminium 
with  drop-down  or  fixed  side  handles,  and  stacking  feature. 
Used  in  a  wide  variety  of  trades  for  the  conveying  or  storage  of 
ail  kinds  of  wet  or  dry  foods.  Lids  can  also  be  provided.  Now 
available  in  three  sizes,  5  gallon,  7.1  gallon  and  10  gallon 
capacity-interstacking.  Other  sizes  can  be  produced  providing 
the  quantity  warrants  the  tool  cost  involved. 


WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD 


IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 


BIRMINGHAM  ROAD,  WARWICK  TELEPHONE:  WARWICK  693-49« 
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Gas  burns  clear  and  clean.  It  does  not  waste 
its  substance  in  smoke.  By  the  time  the  gas 
comes  to  your  burners  the  smoke  has  been 
put  to  work  by  the  Gas  Industry  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  ways,  all  of  them  beneficial, 
all  of  them  contributing  to  keep  down  your 
fuel  costs.  Apart  from  fighting  unhealthy 
smog,  the  filthiest  and  the  most  expensive 
blanket  in  all  histor\\  gas  gives  you  a  clear 


answer  to  the  question :  What  is  the  true 
cost  of  my  fuel  ?  Your  bill  is  for  fuel  used. 

Gas  needs  no  special  equipment  for  hand¬ 
ling  or  storage,  no  replacement  stocks,  no 
extra  labour  to  look  after  these  things. 
Delivery  is  continuous,  of  legally  guaranteed 
calorific  value.  Clearly,  there  are  advantages 
about  gas  that  you  should  consider  in  your 
plans. 

^  (k  &  (i))  (ii)  (fe  (i) 


Clear  Guidance 


Thkoi’CH  your  Area  Gas  Board  you  can 
brinn  the  full  resources  of  the  Gas  Industry 
to  bear  on  your  fuel  problem.  The  Boards’  In¬ 
dustrial  Gas  tmgineers  are  always  available  for 
con.sultation  and  their  services  are  free.  Get 
your  secretaiy-  to  fill  in  these  details  (or  pin  this 
advertisement  to  your  letter  headinK)  and  send 
to  your  Area  Gas  Board  or  to  the  Gas  Councih 
1  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  8.W.I. 


WE  NEED  HEAT  FOR 


The  Gas  Industry  makes  the  fullest  use  of  the  nation's  coal. 
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THE  PROTECTOR 


tan  Ilf  sffn 


London  ainl  the  provinces  are  a  reminder  of  tlie  modern 


protector— the  Medway  Corrugated  Case — used  in  most 
industries  for  the  s;ife  packaging  of  goods  in  tran-it. 


THE  MEDWAY  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO.  LTD.,  NEWHYTHE,  MAIDSTONE,  KENT 

London  Sates  Office :  Black/riars  Houte^  Ne%e  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.CA 

DIVISION  OF  THE  Reed  PAein  oroup 
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I.C.I.  DENDRITIC  SALT 


-a  NEW  fine  grade  for  foodstuffs 


Outstanding  non-caking  properties  • 

High  purity — 99.6%  sodium  chloride  • 

Blends  well  with  other  finely-divided  • 

materials 


I.C.I.  Dendritic  Salt  is  a  fine  vacuum 
salt  with  a  new  crystal  shape.  It  is  soft 
and  floury,  with  the  following  distinctive 
qualities — which  are  of  special  advantage 
in  many  applications  in  the  food  and 
dairv  industries  : 


Low  bulk  density — ensuring  good  • 
covering  pov.'er 

Rapidly  soluble  in  water  # 


I.C.I.  Dendritic  Salt  is  of  particular 
interest  to  users  of  Dairy  or  fine  Crystal 
salt,  since  it  not  only  offers  technical 
advantages  but  is  also  cheaper. 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.  are  the 
sole  manufacturers  of  Dendritic  Salt^  which 
is  protected  by  patents  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 


r 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD. 

LONDON,  S.W.1 


Uf 
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fruit  processing  technique 
produces  BETTER  quality 
packs  and  LARGER  outputs 

for  •  RASPBERRIES  •  STRAWBERRIES 

•  LOGANBERRIES  •  GOOSEBERRIES 

•  PLUMS  •  CITRUS  FRUITS 

•  PEACHES  •  PEARS 

•  APRICOTS  •  FRUIT  SALADS,  etc. 


OUTPUTS  from  65  -260  CPM 


STANDARD  RANGE  A2i’$  ■  A2’s  *  No.  I  Tails 
El’s- Al’s 


UNIVERSAL  RANGE 

A2J’s  •  A2’s  •  No.  I  Tails 
El’s  •  JNo.  I  Tails  •  8  oz. 


FULLY 

To  ftro^oco  9  first 

mUilmum 
durmf  the  crtO^  steilfisiiif  and 


I 

I 


For  light,  bright,  lasting  equipment 
to  meet  the  highest  standards  of  hygiene — 

is  the  a  n  sir  e  r 

Phoenix  Trays  have  been  supplied  to  answer  many  specific  requirements  In  the  food 
and  confectionery  Industries.  In  every  instance  their  supreme  fitness  for  the  job  has 
been  proven  in  lighter  work,  easier  cleaning,  rigid  Interstacking  and  sturdy  service. 


ALUMINIUM 
PRESSED  TRAYS 


TYPE  Pr  I 


These  trays  have  the  great  strength  of 
high  quality  aluminium,  plus  the  light 
weight  that  goes  with  it.  Used  widely 
for  Biscuit  and  Cake  processing,  they 
have  many  other  applications  in  manu¬ 
facture  when  made  to  the  dimensions 
required,  with  special  features  incor¬ 
porated  to  customers'  wishes.  They 
can  be  made  to  intersuck  or  not,  and 
are  the  economical  answer  in  hygiene, 
long  service  and  easy  cleaning. 


Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Trays 
stating  purpose 
for  which  required 
to  Dept.  F.M. 


TYPE  P4 


A  NEW 

DIAMOND  MESH 

PERFORATED 
COOLING  TRAY 

Precision  manufactured  in  highest 
grade  aluminium  with  perforated  base 
integral  with  sides  and  ends.  Rein¬ 
forced  corner  angles  are  designed  for 
accurate  interstacking,  leaving  lifting 
space  between  sucked  trays  for  easy 
handling.  Used  for  many  purposes 
where  cooling  and  hygiene  are  of  para¬ 
mount  imporunce,  e.g.,  Resuurant 
crockery  trays:  Processing  with  sugar 
confectionery ;  Nut  sorting  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  uses. 


IIE$TO>  E4(UirME>T  LTII 

I  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS  ■  LONDON  •  S.W.I 

Works:  Heston  Airport,  Middlesex.  Telephone  t  SLOane  9S34-S~6 

MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  ro/MPauicc-  ...  — 
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INSIDE 

STORY 


^  Inside  Story  of  ^ 
the  Drayton -Armstrong 


**Got  my  Drayton-Armstrong  Book  to-day.  Chief.” 
“5o  "what.  Son.” 

“I  can’t  quite  see  how  the  free-floating  lever  arrange¬ 
ment  works.” 

‘'Never  mind.  Son.” 

“How  d’you  mean,  never  mind ?  Doesn’t  it  matter?” 

“  ’T isn't  how  tt  works  that  matters,  my  lad.  It's  what  it 
docs  that's  important.” 

“What  does  it  do.  Chief?” 

"Gives  the  trap  the  highest  capacity  and  longest  life  of 
any  trap  there  is,  my  lad.” 


VAlVf  SUTINC 
ol  iiili-<orieiii« 
sted  dloy  d  m- 
iMrdMu. 


NIMISPHERIC/tl 
VUVE  I 

ca^roiion-tcsiiteiil, 
pxfisieii  tit 


INVERTED 
BUCKET  in  bf«t 
lot 

iluni  up  lo  ISO 
lbs.  in  itaidtss 
sled  lot  Mpbot 
picsiutci  »»i 
supofhcit. 


The  unique  free>lloating  lever  system  High  leverage  gives  the  Drayton* 

is  almost  completely  frictionless;  there  Armstrong  bigger  discharge  capacity : 

IS  nothing  to  clog,  stick,  bind  or  siie  for  size  it  can  handle  MORE  con- 

collapse.  This,  combined  with  the  high  densate.  The  Drayton-Armstrong  gives 

matenal  and  manutacturing  specifica-  a  trapping  performance  over  the 

tion  makes  the  Drayton-Armstrong  whole  of  its  long  Ufe  which  cannot 

virtually  trouble-free.  be  bettered  by  any  other  system. 

(The  Drayton-Armstrong  Book  on  trapping 

explains  all  this  and  is  tvell  worth  writing  for) 


DRAYTON 

STEAM  TRAPS 


DA39 

(West  Drayton  2611) 


DRAYTON  REGULATOR  &  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  LTD.,  WEST  DRAYTON,  MIDDLESEX. 
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Teepo  I 


Teepol 


What  should  it  cost  you  to  wash 


vu  square  feet 
of  grubby  paintwork  ? 


How  much  detergent  would  you  have  to  buy  to  clean  that  lot? 
With  TEEPOL,  one  4-gallon  can  would  be  enough.  And  the  cost 
would  work  out  at  about  125  sq,  ft.  for  Id.,  such  is  the 
astonishing  amount  of  cleaning  power  you  obtain  from  teepol. 
TEEPOL  will  take  care  of  all  your  cleaning— right  through  the 
premises,  and  at  the  sink  for  dish-washing.  Quicker,  more 
thorough,  demanding  less  labour,  teepol  is  safe  for  every 
surface  on  which  you  would  use  water. 

A  cost-cutter  too :  teepol  cuts  expenditure  on  cleaning  aids  to 
the  lowest  possible  level. 


cleans  just  about  everything 


Why  not  ordor  a  trial  quantity  from  any  of  tho  following 
Distributors  of  Shall  Chamicals  Ltd. 

Blach,  Taylor  *  Cowoll  Ltd. 

Causeway  Mill,  Long  Causeway,  Farnworth,  Nr.  Bolton,  Lancs. 

Burton,  Son  and  Sanders,  Ltd., 

Waddington  House.  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  10. 

Cleenol  Products,  82,  Fazeley  Street,  Birmingham  S. 

Doodor>X  Company  of  England  Ltd., 

Cromwell  Road,  Ellesmere  Port.  Cheshire. 


J.  Evershed  B  Son  Ltd., 

Dolphin  House,  Dolphin  Road.  Shoreham-by-Sea,  Sussex. 

Puragono  Products  Ltd., 

Hygiene  House.  George  Street,  Summertown,  Oxford. 
Spots  Products  Ltd.,  10  Sovereign  Street.  Leeds  I. 

Stephenson  Clarke  Ltd., 

2  John  Adam  Street.  Adelphi,  London,  W.C  2. 

Yaro  Industries  Ltd.,  Suffling  Road,  Great  Yarmouth. 


I  C  \J  "  TEEPOL  "lielUfKttrcdrrsds  Mart 
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The  machine  illustrated  above  was  recently  installed 
in  a  well-known  British  cannery,  and  has  an  output  of 
400  cans  per  minute  at  an  approximate  cooking  time 
of  19  minutes. 

Mather  and  Platt  Ltd  can  offer  a  complete  range  of 
continuous  cookers,  including  the  following: 

PRESSURE  COOKERS 

•  Agitating  Rotary  Sterilizers. 

•  Non- Agitating  M.  &  P.  Pressure  Cookers. 

•  Non- Agitating  Hydrostatic  Pressure  Cookers. 

ATMOSPHERIC  COOKERS 

•  Agitating  Round  Shell  Cookers. 

•  Agitating  Square  Tank  Cookers. 

•  Non- Agitating  M.  &  P.  Cookers. 

•  Non- Agitating  Hydrostatic  Cookers.  507 

3§ather  &  Piatt  Ltd* 

RADCLIFFE,  MANCHESTER 

London  Office:  PARK  HOUSE.  22  GREAT  SMITH  STREET,  LONDON,  8.W.1 
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j  another  British 
I  engineering  trintnph  •  • 

I 

I 

The  Mather  &  Platt 

Rotary  Sterilizer 


We  Provide 

Designs  for  decorated  Meta!  Closures. 

Designs  for  Moulded  Closures. 

Full  laboratory  and  technical  service. 

Our  Factories, 

which  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  plant, 
enable  us  to  supply  closures  of  a  consistently  high 
standard  in  both  accuracy  and  quality. 

Thirty  Years 

of  experience  back  our  technical  advice  and  service. 


CLOSURE 

DIVISION 


I  .MTEII  4>LASS  IIOTTLE  .>1  A.\|TEA4'T|T|tEK$  LTD 

8,  LEICESTER  STREET.  W.C.2  Telephone:  GERRARD  8S11  (18  LINES)  Telegrams:  UNGLABOMAN,  LESQUARE,  LONDON 


xlvi 
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Our  own'd istilled  oils  of  the 


finest  quality  inclu^ 


CINNAMON 


CELERY 


CORIANDER 


CLOVE 


GINGER  •  NUTMEG 


PIMENTO 


usyottr  enqmms 


and  orders 


STAFFORD  ALLEN  &  SONS  IJD.  Wharf  RdLoiiiloaN.iaEriieiiw 

*  TAS/Al.a94A 
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From  8  mgms. 
to  4  ounces 
in  weight. 


From  J*  to  2^* 
in  diameter. 


Industry  ever  mindful  in  practising  ecor\pmy  in 
production  has  found  the  tablet  or  pellet  a  boon. 

Any  powder  or  granular  substance  requiring 
specified  measure  or  weight  can  be  produced  in 
tablet  or  pellet  form  containing  the  exact  amount 
needed  for  the  process. 

In  this  way  the  tablet  being  specially  designed 
for  its  specific  purpose  cuts  production  costs  and 
aids  speedier  output . productivity! 

Pharmaceuticals,  Foods,  Plastics,  Catalysts,  Light 
and  Heavy  Chemicals,  Salt,  Lime,  Paint,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes — in  thousands  or  millions, 
pounds  or  tons. 


GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH 

THOMPSON  &  CAPPER 

WHOLESALE  LTD. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  SPEKE  HALL  RD.,  LIVERPOOL 

Telegrams:  ‘Sanitas'  Telephone:  Hunts  Cross  1321 
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Write  now  for  full  particulars 


ir  Textile  core  covered  with  white 
smooth  flexible  plastic 

'At  Wears  smooth  not  ‘woolly*. 

ir  Gan  be  cleaned  in  a  flash. 

Highly  resistant  to  oils,  fats, 
greases,  acids  and  alkalis. 

'At  Odourless  and  tasteless. 

Supplied  in  any  number  of  plies  up  to  60". 


PRODUCT 


I 


RUBBER  IMPROVEMENT  LIMITED  •  RILEX  WORKS  •  WELLINGB0R0U6H  •  NORTHANTS 
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Guaranteed  setting  temperature.  Specially  suited 
for  7's,  14’s  and  bulk  packs  of  jam  where  ordinary 
pectin  causes  caramelisation  and  pre-setting. 


A  Pectin  for 
every  purpose 


The  standard  Apple  Pectin.  Completely 
starch-free,  its  high  quality,  clarity, 
and  jel-making'  properties  never  vary. 


GRADE 


mt 


GRADE 


For  specialised  products  such  as 
Jelly  marmalade.  In  colour  and  clarity, 
"X.L.Grade”  replaces  powdered  pectins 
at  less  than  half  the  cost. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago,  William  Evans  &  Co. 
pioneered  the  manufacture  of  Pectin  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
unique  experience  is  freely  available  to  jam  makers 
through  the  Technical  Advisory  Service.  Sample  quantities 
for  production  testing  will  be  sent  on  request. 


WILLIAM  EVANS  &  GO.  (HEREFORD  &  DEVON)  LTD.,  WIDEMARSH,  HEREFORD 

Telephone  your  enquiries — Hereford  2313 
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For  closures  no  less  than  clothes  perfect  fit  is  essential.  By 
means  of  a  sealing  machine  the  R.O.  Seal  is  virtually  rolled  on  to 
the  containerand  moulded  under  pressure totheindividual  screw 
thread  on  which  it  sits,  thus  ensuring  a  true  “made-to-measure  ” 
fit.  R.O.  Seals  have  been  adopted  to  ensure  factory-fresh 
sealing  by  numerous  manufacturers  of  world  famous  products. 
Modern  in  design,  R.O.  Seals  are  available  in  colour  or  embossed. 
Why  not  write  for  samples  and  free  descriptive  brochure. 


METAL  CLOSURES  LTD.  •  WEST  BROMWICH  •  STAFFORDSHIRE  •  ENGLAND 

London  Office:  40  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l. 
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STANDARDISED 
DIMENSIDNS 
TO  B.S.  2083 
(1954) 

!»' 

AVAILABLE  FROM  STOCK 

TOTALLY  ENCLOSED  FAN  COOLED 

END  WINDINGS  TAPED  TO  GIVE 
INTER -PHASE  INSULATION  AND 
_ _ RIGIDITY _ 

SIX  LEADS  BROUGHT  OUT  TO 
.  _  TERMINAL  BOX  _ 

Ask  for  Technical 


OUTPUT  UP  TO  25  h.p. 

DOUBLE  IMPREGNATION 

FOR  NORMAL  DUTY  IN  ANY 
_  PART  OF  THE  WORLD 

BACKED  BY  50  YEARS 
_  _ EXPERIENCE _ 

escriptlon  No.  431 


Built  to  last! 


MOTORS 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD..  MAGNET  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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you  require  the 
POLLARD  SELF-LUBE 

PLUMMER  BLOCK 
OR  FLANGE  UNIT 


The  POLLARD  “SELF-LUBE”  sealed  bearing 
design  offers  the  MAXIMUM  duty,  for  the  MINI¬ 
MUM  of  attention  and  outlay. 

It  can  be  stated  that  90%  of  bearing  failures  are 
due  to  the  ingress  of  foreign  matter,  and  by  reason 
of  the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  special  lubricants,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  a  bearing  mounting  requiring  no 
servicing  whatsoever. 

The  one  piece  housing  and  solid  sleeve,  enables 
the  bearing  to  be  fitted  as  a  complete  unit,  thereby 
eliminating  the  hazards  of  an  exposed  bearing. 
Further,  the  improved  sealing  devices  are  of  the 
flexible  type  bonded  to  a  metal  insert,  ensuring  long 
trouble  free  service  and  are  not  called  upon  to  align 
themselves  to  the  malalignment  of  the  bearing  housing. 

This  bearing  unit  gives  a  life  equal  to,  or  greater, 
than  the  standard  open  type  bearing  of  similar  size, 
periodically  lubricated,  and  is  available  from  i"to  4  " 
shaft  diameter. 


Self  Aligning 
Self-Sealed 
Self- Lubricated 


i~  where 


Flange  units  incorporating  the  same  advantages 
as  outlined  above  are  also  available.  The  drawing 
on  left,  illustrates  the  flange  unit  design. 

Catalogue  SL/2/S4  giving  further  details  is 
available  on  application  to  Room  G2,  Technical 
Sales  Department. 


Pollard  Bearings  also  manufacture  Ball,  Roller 
and  Thrust  Bearings  (Cat.  BRT/1053) 
Transmission  Equipment  including  Plummer  Blocks 
(Cat.  TR.27I2)  Clutch  Withdrawal  and  Water  Pump 
Spindle  Bearings  (Cat.  CWFPI54)  Max- Load 
Roller  Bearings  (Cat.  MAXI54)  Solid  and 
Flexible  Roller  Bearings  (CAT  RFX). 


POLLARD  BEARINGS  LTD.,  FERRYBRIDGE. 
Knottingley  Yorks.  Tel.  Knottingley  320  (5  Lines). 

London  Office  :  6,  St.  Janies  Place,  London,  S.W.l. 
Tel.  Hyde  Park  9248  9. 

Canadian  Pollard  Bearings  Ltd., 

1103/5  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 


fOlUCff 

Uv 
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FISHER’S  FOILS  LIMITED 


TELEPHONE:  WEMBLEY  6011 


You’ll  sell  more  marqavwc  4 

butter  when  the^  are  w  w 

in  fisher’s 


I  :n  Pisher’s  Foils  not  only 
Foods  wrapped  >  F  h  gtay  / 

have  a  briRhter  it’s  butter.  /* 

,,ith  attractive  ‘"k,  etc.  Write 


EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  •  WEMBLEY  •  MIDDLESEX  •  ENGUNO 

CABl£S  &  GMMS;  LIOFNIT,  WEMBLEY  (ABC  CODE  6TH  EDITION) 
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||0^  ^  ^ 

. . 


erolure 


,onlr*' 


Hot  water,  plenty  of  hot  water  from  tepid  to  very  hot, 
instantly,  cheaply  —  that’s  what  you  want  and  that’s 
what  you  get  with  a  Leonard  Thermostatic  Steam  Water 
Heater.  Hot  water  is  made  only  when  it  is  wanted 
and  where  it  is  wanted.  There  are  no  heat  losses  through 
storage  or  radiation.  No  expensive  piping  or  equipment 
required.  The  Leonard  Thermostatic  Steam  Water  Heater 
is  easily  and  quickly  installed  —  no  upsets,  no  delays. 

It  is  widely  used  in  Laundries,  Tanneries,  Textile  Mills, 
Breweries,  Dairies,  and  other  Food  Industries, 

Tinplate  Works,  etc. 

Write  for  leaflet  No.  9  IS 

WALKER,  CROSWELLER  AND  CO.  LTD.  CHELTENHAM 


(PATENTED) 
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TORQUE-ARM 
SHAFT  MOUNTED 
SPEED  REDUCER 


SliVES 


MONE'I 


Designed  to  mount  directly  on  to 
the  driven  shaft  of  the  machine. 
A  Torque- Arm  anchors  the  Reducer  and  NO 
BASEPLATE,  FLEXIBLE  COUPLINGS  OR 
MOTOR  SLIDE  RAILS  ARE  REQUIRED. 
Lining  up  of  the  conventional  reducer  is 
eliminated.  Just  slip  the  unit  over  the  shaft, 
key  it  in  position,  anchor,  and  it  is  ready  to  run. 

Available  in  4  iizes  up  to  12  H.P. 
from  ST  OCK,  at  Fenner 
Branches  and  Distributors. 


J.  H.  FENNER  &  CO.  LTD.  ‘  HULL  '  ENGLAND 


Write  for  illustrated  Caulogues 
giving  all  the  facts. 


FENNER 


OF  HULL 


FIRST  WITH  TORQUE-ARM 


SPEED  REDUCERS 


I 
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essences  and  flavours  are  the  products  of  unceasing  research  and  development. 


Why  not  discuss  your  flavouring  problems  with  our  development  department. 


Iviii 
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Works  of  Art! 


Bells  canjhelp^in  so  many  ways  lo  make  a  neally 
lurned  out  tube  into  a  real  work  of  Art ! 

First  comes  technical  advice  on  the  customer’s 
problem  (full  information  about  B.S.I.  specifi¬ 
cations  on  collapsible  tubes  always  available), 
then  a  designing  service,  finished  drawings  and 
high  quality  printing.  When  delivery  is  due, 
BETTS  can  offer  storage  facilities  of  the  finished 


product  allowing  part  delivery  of  bulk  orders 
over  any  period. 

Other  facilities  include  special  storage  for  delicate 
and  hygienic  tubes  and  advice  on  the  supply  and 
installation  of  filling  machinery,  in  fact  a  complete 
and  competitive  service  backed  by  150  years  of 
experience.  All  types  of  collapsible  tubes  and 
containers  made  up  to  customer’s  specifications. 


Write  or  phone  for  further  details. 


For  Rigid  Containers  in  Aluminium 

and  Collapsible  Tubes  in  Tin-coated  Lead,  Aluminium  and  other  Alloys 
HOLLOWAY  MILLS,  Ellhorne  Road,  Holloway,  London,  N.19. 

Telephone:  ARChway  4361.  Telegrams:  Betsanco  Holway  London  Cables:  Betsanco  London. 
LONDON  •  COLCHESTER  .  BORDEAUX  •  PARIS  •  MARSEILLES 
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Is  vmir  sifter  a 

•y 

makeshift? 


talk  to  GARDNERS  of  (iloiicester 


T^he  right  sifter  for  the  job,  made  by  Gardners  of 
Gloucester,  will  give  you  a  bigger  output  of  a  finer  produa. 
For  one  thing — the  brush  in  a  Gardner  sifter  is  designed  to  suit 
the  material  being  handled.  Brushes  are  always  adjustable  to 
the  surface  of  the  screen  to  give  maximum  efficiency  over  a 
long  life.  And  both  brush  and  sieve  can  be  withdrawn  for 
cleaning  purposes. 

Whatever  your  problem  in  mixing,  sifting,  grinding  or 
drying,  it  pays  you  every  time  to  talk  to  Gardners. 

Gardners 

Wm  GARDNER  &  SONS  (GLOUCESTER)  LTD.,  BRISTOL  ROAD.  GLOUCESTER 
(A  subsidiary  o(  tht  Gloucattar  Railway  Carriaga  &  Wagon  Co.  Ltd.) 

TaJaohonc  Clouccstar  21261  Tc/cfroms  &  Cobles  'Gardner.  Gloucester 

London  Office  :  I  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  reieptione :  Grosvener  §206 


Gardner  *  Rapid  *  Brush  Sifter 

A  neat  self-contained  unit  designed  specially 
for  use  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  two-floor  bakery. 
Wide  hopper  has  special  safety  grid  to  prevent 
bags  falling  into  the  machine.  This  is  just  one 
of  a  wide  range  of  machines  for  every  sifting, 
mixing,  drying  and  grinding  purpose. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder  describing  22  of 
the  very  large  range  of  Gardner  machines. 


lx 
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For  8o  industries 

More  than 

400 

Brown  &  Poison 

Starch 

Products 


The  deep  knowledge  and  wide  practical 
experience  we  have  gained  by  our 
huge  and  varied  production  for 
other  industries  is  your  guarantee 
that  our  starch  products  for  the 
preserving  industry  will  always  be  the  best 
that  can  be  made.  And  we  can  promise 
you  knowledgeable  and  disinterested 
advice  whenever  you  care  to  discuss 
with  us  proposed  new  uses  for 
starch  products  in  your  business. 


i3tarch 

does  surprising  things 

IN  SUCH  slIRHRISINi;  Pl.ACIiS 


STARCH  IN  CARRfT  MAKING 

fh^rt  Arc  t»0  Ruin  pens  tt»  j  carpet  the  «iH>l  pile  amt  ihc  hackinp 
\tlcr  »c4vief.  the  becliinf  i%  si/ed  with  tme  of  a  ranfc  of  spcviaht> 
siarvhCA.  tk*  hRf  on  ihc  sizing  equipment  in  use  and  the  t>pe  sif 
wjrpet  being  mask  This  t>peratH>n  is  called  back-sizing  It  strengthens 
(he  hacking  and  assisisin  anchoring  the  baseiTf  the  pile  into  the  hacking 
li  .iKo  presents  curling  and  improses  the  handling  and  sscarabilit>  of^ 
the  carpet 

Brtissn  k  PtdMHt  Industrial  Ihsision  produce  2t)lM)Ul)  kuts  of  starch 
pTiHiucts  a  >ear  more  than  ki)  products  which  are  helping  more  than 
M>  dilTercnt  industries  to  reduce  prtxluction  costs,  to  make  better  prsv 
ducts,  or  esen  to  make  prssducts  that  ctnild  not  otherss  isc  he  made  at  all. 
\kc  hast  spent  more  than  lUO  >cars  in  building  up  this  Urge  and  saned 
business.  We  base  karned  a  lot  about  the  industrial  uses  of  starch  pro¬ 
ducts.  and  our  ads  ice  is  freeU  at  >our  disposal. 

COtN  MOOOCTS  COMPANY  UMITIO 


A 


■ _ _  Brown  &  Poison 


Walch  the  National  press 
for  advertisements  like 
this  one  When  you 
read  how  starch  products 
are  helping  other  indus¬ 
tries  you  may  see  new 
possibilities  of  turning 
them  to  account  in  your 
own  business. 


for  you,  in 


the  Preserving  Industry 


Most  jam  manufacturers  have  encountered  the  problem 
of  making  jams  that  contain  enough  soluble  solids  to 
be  satisfactory  in  quality,  yet  are  not  too  sweet  for  their 
customers'  taste  and  will  not  crystallise  in  storage. 
Most  jam  manufacturers  are  also  aware  that  the 
best  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  use  less  cane  or  beet 
sugar  (sucrose)  in  their  jams  and  make  up  the  required 
soluble  solids  content  with  “  Globe  ”  liquid  glucose. 
Glucose  provides  abundant  food  energy  but  is  not  as 
sweet  as  sucrose.  When  glucose  is  used  in  jam  making 


to  replace  some  of  the  sucrose  it  reduces  excessive 
sweetness  without  reducing  food  value;  it  brings  out 
the  natural  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  it  helps  the  jam  to  set ; 
and  it  prevents  crystallisation. 

“  Globe  ”  liquid  glucose  is  made  from  starch  by  Corn 
Products  Company  Limited — the  Industrial  Division  of 
Brown  &  Poison — and  we  make  the  starch,  too.  Our 
careful  control  of  every  manufacturing  process  from  the 
grain  to  the  flnished  product  is  your  assurance  of  the 
quality  and  purity  you  require  in  your  preserves. 


LIQUID 

3LUCOSE 

'NIILINOTON 


CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  LIMITED 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION  OF 


Brown  &  Poison 


HOUSE, 
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STRAND. 


LONDON. 


CINEMA-TELEVISION  Ltd. 

WORSLEY  BRIDGE  ROAD  •  LONDON  •  SE26 

TeUphone  HlThcr  Green  4600 
A  Compeny  within  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Organitation 


SALES  AND  SERViriNr  ArFKT^-  F.  C.  Robinson  &  Partners  Ltd.,  Hawm  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Atkins,  Robertson  &  Whiteford  Ltd, 

122  Seymour  Grove,  Old  TraiTord,  Manchester,  i6  59  Moor  St.,  Birmingham,  4  100  Torrisdale  Street  Glasgow,  S.2 
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J)efigdwtes 

38  VEGETABLE  VARIETIES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY 

IN  FLAKES.  DICED,  STRIPS,  SLICED  OR 
POWDERED  FORM 

OUR  SPECIALITIES; 

MUSHROOM  POWDER 

KIBBLED  AND  GRANULATED  MUSHROOMS 

™  '  '  •  - 

“VLINDERCO**  ROASTED  ONION  POWDER 

CELERY  ROOT  POWDER 

-  •  - 

**SUNRHO’*  DEHYDRATED 
STRING  LESS]  BEANS 

DEMBY,  HAMILTON  &  CO.  LTD. 

25,  MONUMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 

Telephone;  MANSION  HOUSE  5106  &  4271 
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EXECUTIVES  of  MANUFACTURING  CONCERNS 
who  have  not  already  done  so, 
to  send  for  one  of  the  remaining  copies 
of  this  IMPORTANT  MONOGRAPH 

SAMUEL  JONES  £i^  COM  PAN  Y  LTD. 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET*  LOMDOM*  E*C-4>*CEMt  6500 
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GRAMS 


PHONE 


CROFTERS  BRADFORD 


PUBLICATION 
NO.  453/ M 


fARY  SPEED 


CONTROLS 


POWERS  up  to  lO  HP 

RATIOS  up  to  8  to  I 
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“  INSULIGHT  ”  Hollow  Glass  Blocks  transmit  light  to  the  dark  heart 
of  a  building  or  a  room,  diffusing  it  over  wide  areas,  in  places  where  ordinary 
glazing  would  be  undesirable.  They  cut  the  racket  of  the  factory,  the  roar 
of  traffic  to  a  subdued  murmur.  In  places  where  hygiene  is  essential,  their  smooth 
hard  surface  is  easily  cleaned.  They  hold  warmth  in  and  cold  out.  They  keep  private 
places  private.  In  fact,  “INSULIGHT”  Hollow  Glass  Blocks  do  the  work  of  walls — but  walls  of  light. 


HOLLOW  GLASS  BLOCKS  ^ 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATIOS  OS'  THE  USE  OF  GLASS  IS'  BUILDIS'G,  COS'SULT  THE  TECHS'lCAL  SALES  AND  SERVICE  DEPT.,  ST.  HELENS.  LANCS.  (PHONE: 
ST.  HELENS  4001)  OR  SELWYN  HOUSE.  CLEVELAND  ROW,  ST.  JA.VES’S.  LO.S'DON.  S.W.l  (PHO.\'E:  WHITEHALL  5672-S).  SUPPLIES  ARE  AVAILABLE 
THROUGH  THE  USUAL  TRADE  CHANNELS.  "INSULIGHT  ”  is  a  reaintered  trade  mark  of  Pilkingfon  Bi  nthprs  Limited.  HGiH 
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lightens  labour 


GLASGOW 


Other  Manufactures  :  Lancashire  boilers  and  alt  other  types  of  shell  boilers,  complete  Boiler  House  Installations,  Structural  Steelwork. 
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EDWIN  DANKS  HIGH  VELOCITY 
ECONOMIC  BOILER,  a  considerable 
technical  advance  on  the  orthodox 
medium-velocity  type,  offers  these  major 
advantages : — 

•  MAXIMUM  HEAT  TRANSFER  due  to 
the  turbulent  How  of  gases  through  the 
convective  heating  surfaces. 

•  HIGH  GAS  VELOCITY  reduces  dust 
deposits  in  tubes. 


•  SMALL  DIAMETER  TUBES  allow  wider 
spacing  and  stronger  tube-plate  ligaments. 

•  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  of  small  tubes 
gives  less  possibility  of  leakage  due  to 
differential  expansion  of  tubes  and  stays. 

•  NO  BRICKWORK  apart  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  lining,  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  cold  air  infiltration  to  dilute 
the  hot  gases. 


EDWIN  DANKS  v.rooT.  ECONOMIC  BOILER 


The  last  word  in  steam-raising  development 
has  yet  to  be  written,  but  the  Edwin  Danks 
High  Velocity  Economic  Boiler,  fitted  with  the 
“Oldbury”  Chain  Grate  Stoker,  represents 
the  highest  efficiency  in  steam  generation  so 
far  achieved  in  shell  type  boilers. 


0l  yo"r  dupv^ 


r 


CEOTRAl. 
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TRANSPARENT  • .  •  for  eye  and  appetite  appeal  •  •  • 

TOUGH  for  protection  •  •  •  completely  HYGIENIC 


Could  Diothene  be  used 


(Polythene) 


for  your  product? 


FRUIT  PULP 


FRUITS 


CRRIFECTIONERY 


Diothene  is  a  new,  transparent  flexible  him  with  outstanding  qualities 
for  the  packaging  of  food  either  in  bulk  or  in  packs  for  the  counter. 
It  is  tough —  does  not  easily  tear  or  puncture ;  it  is  transparent — shows 
the  contents  attractively ;  it  is  sterile— has  no  odour,  is  non-toxic  and 
cannot  taint  the  contents.  Diothene  is  moisture-proof,  liquid  and  sift 
proof,  can  be  sealed  easily  and  is  unaffected  in  deep-freeze  storage. 
Diothene  can  be  supplied  in  quite  small  bags  suitable  for  counter 
sales  or  in  heavy  gauge  bags  suitable  for  large  quantities. 

Flexible  Packaging  Ltd  at  their  factory  at  Portsmouth,  manufacture 
the  Diothene  him,  make  up  bags  to  exact  specihcations  in  any 
quantities  and  print  in  multi-colour— all  under  one  roof. 


This  service  assures  prompt  deliveries  and  competitive  prices.  And 
because  Flexible  Packaging  Ltd  are  now  a  subsidiary  of  The  Metal 
Box  Company,  users  of  Diothene  can  take  advantage  of  Metal  Box 
design  and  research  facilities — the  most  extensive  in  the  country 
covering  packaging  requirements. 


DIOTHENE 


THE  METAL  BOX  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Flexible  Packaging  Division 

THE  LANGHAM  •  PORTLAND  P L A C E • L 0 N D 0 N • W .  1  T  B  L :  L A H Q H k m  2040 

FP1233 
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My  packaging  problems 

is  yours 

WAXED  PAPER  CUPS  •  WAXED  A  FOIL 
WRAPPERS  •  COMPOSITE  A  METAL 
CONTAINERS  FROZEN  FOOD  PACKS 

METALLISED  PAPER  BOTTLES 

Whatever  your  demands 
on  design,  efficiency  and  economy 


Geemnnco 

CONTAINERS 


solved . . . 


THE  GEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD..  PHOENIX  WORKS.  FAZAKERLEY.  LIVERPOOL  9 
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WEIR 

e  H  i  ^  e  t 


produce  perfect  emulsions  and  mixtures,  improving  taste,  richness  and  keeping  qualities,  and 
enhancing  the  appearance  and  appeal  to  the  public.  Milk,  creams,  pastes,  etc.,  when  homogenised 
retain  extremely  stable  emulsion,  unaffected  by  changes  in  temperature,  and  will  not  separate  when 
left  untouched  for  long  periods.  Weir  Homogenisers  leave  no  metallic  taint  and  working  parts 
are  of  stainless  steel. 


MODELS  IN  STANDARD  SIZES 
WITH  CAPACITIES  BETWEEN 
10  and  1.250  GALS.  PER  HOUR 

Write[for  Publications  Nos. 

ID.  133  (for  small  size)  or 
ID.  123  (for  larger  sizes). 


Designers  and  manufacturers  of  INDUSTRIAL  REFRIGERATING  MACHINERY 
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give  that  EXTRA  Quality 


LODERS  &  NUCOLINE  LTD. 


Southern  Area 

UNILEVER  HOUSE  .  BLACKFRIARS 
LONDON  ■  E.C.4  ■  Tel  CENtral  6323 


Northern  Area 

LIVERPOOL  ROAD  •  WARRINGTON 
LANCS  •  Tel:  WARRINGTON  800 


Scotland  artd  Northern  Ireland 
19  BLYTHSWOOD  SQUARE  GLASGOW 

Tel:  GLASGOW  CENTRAL  8921  in  io  t  >oe 
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Colour  control— prohibitive  and 
permissive 

The  colouring  of  foods  in  Britain  will  in  future  be 
regulated  by  a  permitted  rather  than  a  prohibited  list 
of  colours  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Food 
Standards  Committee,  published  last  month,  are 
accepted.  Food  manufacturers  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  changes  in  food  colouring  practice  now 
in  i)rospect.  More  than  30  years  ago  a  Ministry  of 
Health  Committee  proposed  that  a  permitted  list  of 
colours  should  be  introduced.  In  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  food  colouring 
is  regulated  by  a  permitted  list.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  proposed 
changes.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  large  variety 
of  colours  is  required  by  the  British  food  manufac¬ 
turer  and  that  the  present  system  gives  the  necessary 
freedom  of  choice  which  enables  him  to  sell  on  the 
home  market  goods  also  intended  for  export  which 
are  coloured  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  foreign 
countries.  Furthermore,  it  is  pointed  out  that  since 
the  present  regulations  were  introduced  in  1925,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  of  illness  attributable  to 
colours  added  to  foods.  Finally,  it  is  emphasised 
that  the  present  list  of  prohibited  colours  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  required. 

These  arguments  are  rejected  by  the  Committee 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  a  permitted  list  is  pro¬ 
posed  consisting  of  13  natural  and  32  synthetic 
colours.  The  case  for  the  list  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
argument  that  there  is  now  a  large  number  of  ‘  ‘  coal- 
tar  ”  colours  about  which  there  is  little  or  no  phar¬ 
macological  information  but  which  remain  uncon¬ 
trolled  as  to  use  in  food.  Control  on  the  basis  of  a 
prohibited  list  would  mean  that  every  colour  that 
could  possibly  be  used  for  food,  unless  already  on 
the  list,  would  have  to  be  tested  pharmacologically, 
a  cumbrous  procedure  particularly  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  many  colours  might  have  chronic 
effects  not  immediately  detectable  by  biological 
tests.  Reasonably  enough,  therefore,  the  Committee 
feel  it  better  to  restrict  food  colours  to  those  whose 
harmlessness  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt. 

The  13  permitted  natural  colours  are:  alkannet, 
annatto,  caramel,  carotene,  chlorophyll,  cochineal. 
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flavine,  orchil,  Persian  berry,  saffron,  turmeric,  bole 
or  iron  oxide,  and  carbon  black. 

The  32  synthetic  colours  proposed  are:  red  Nos.  i 
to  13,  orange  14  and  15,  yellow  16  to  23,  green  24, 
blue  25  and  26,  violet  27  and  28,  and  brown  29 
to  32. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  specifications  of 
purity  should  be  prescribed  for  each  of  the  permitted 
colours  and  that  discussions  on  this  should  be  started 
with  the  colour  manufacturers  without  delay.  Other 
recommendations  are  that,  where  practicable,  the 
purchaser  should  be  informed  by  labelling  or  other 
means  when  a  food  contains  added  colour,  and  that 
the  food  manufacturer  should  be  informed  whether 
he  is  buying  the  pure  colour  or  a  diluted  colour.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  the  list  of  specified  colours 
should  be  reviewed  after  a  suitable  period.  Any 
regulations  which  may  be  made  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  should,  the  report  suggests,  also 
apply  to  imported  foods. 

Objections 

The  Committee’s  recommendations  have  been 
widely  reported  and  so  far  as  we  could  see  only  one 
or  two  newspapers  attempted  to  present  the  news  as 
a  rather  dramatic  revelation  of  food  manufacturing 
practices.  The  majority  took  the  Committee’s  view 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  colour  can  be  used  to 
mask  inferior  ingredients  and  to  falsify  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  quality,  it  is  generally  accepted  to  be 
physiologically  sound  that  food  should  look  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  possible  and  that  without  the  addition  of 
colour  many  foods  would  have  a  drab,  unattractive 
appearance.  However,  the  Committee  make  it  quite 
plain  that  they  mean  processed  foods  and  not 
“  natural  foods  such  as  milk  and  meat,  game, 
poultry,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  in  the  raw 
state.”  In  their  view  there  should  be  a  definite  ban 
on  the  colouring  of  such  foods  as  is  now  applied  to 
milk.  This  will  probably  be  resisted  by  the  fish 
trade,  who  see  no  harm  in  colouring  certain  fish 
{e.g.  kippers),  but  who  will  find  that  orange  i,  a 
colour  they  employ,  is  not  on  the  proposed  per¬ 
mitted  list. 

It  is  also  likely  that  there  will  be  objections  from 
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manufacturers  who  export  food,  their  argument 
lx‘ing  that  colours  accepted  in,  say,  the  U.S.  should 
also  be  permitted  here.  Certainly  it  seems  a  pity 
that  there  is  no  international  agreement,  ev'en  at  first 
a  limited  one,  on  food  colours.  However,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  different  national  lists  are  recognised 
by  the  Committee  who  “would  support  steps  to 
facilitate  exchange  of  biological  information  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
uniformity.’’ 

The  report  is  available  from  H.M.S.O.  at  is.  net, 
and  representations  concerning  it  should  be  sent 
Ix'fore  March  31  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  Great 
Westminster  House,  Horseferrx’  Road,  London, 
S.W’.i. 

Sugar  juice  clarification  with 
poly  electrolytes 

During  investigations  on  the  industrial  applications 
of  synthetic  polyelectrolytes  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  excellent  flocculating  agents  suitable  for 
use  in  the  clarification  of  sugar  juice.  These  ma¬ 
terials  are  high  molecular  weight  polymers  which 
dissociate  in  water  to  give  negatively  charged  par¬ 
ticles  with  a  large  number  of  centres  and  have  the 
proj)erty  of  flocculating  highly  dispersed  lime  suspen¬ 
sions  of  the  type  frequently  encountered  in  sugar 
extraction  and  refining.  The  mode  of  action  is  not 
clearly  understood,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  polyelectrolyte  forms  “bridges’’  between  the 
particles  in  raw  sugar  juice  which  has  been  partially 
flocculated  with  lime  and  absorbs  neighbouring  par¬ 
ticles  to  form  large  rapidly  settling  floes. 

Considerable  promise  has  been  shown  in  facili¬ 
tating  the  filtration  of  troublesome  juice  or  liquor 
which  can  be.  reflected  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 
increased  rate  of  flocculating  and  settling;  reduced 
mud  values ;  more  easily  filtered  muds  to  give  cleaner 
and  clearer  filtrates;  increased  grinding  rate  and 
sugar  yield ;  reduced  lime  consumption  with  elimina¬ 
tion  of  many  difficulties  associated  with  high  lime 
concentrations;  improved  clarification  over  a  witle 
/)H  range. 

Two  alternative  products,  Lytron  X-886  and 
RD.  4054,  are  available  in  this  country  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  both  should  be  examined  on  a  laboratory 
scale  as  a  preliminary  to  plant  evaluation  so  that 
the  optimum  conditions  can  be  obtained. 

Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  the  polyelectro¬ 
lytes  tend  to  be  more  active  under  plant  conditions 
than  in  the  laboratory,  and  slightly  lower  concentra¬ 
tions  can  be  expected  to  give  satisfactory'  results. 
The  polyelectrolyte  should  normally  be  introduced 
after  lime  addition  but  before  heating.  Under  test 
conditions,  a  1-5%  w  w  aqueous  solution  gravity 


fed  from  a  50  gal.  drum  should  be  convenient.  The 
use  of  two  drums  will  enable  one  to  be  used  for  pre¬ 
paring  further  solutions  while  the  other  is  delivering. 
Polyelectrolyte  solutions  are  stable  if  stored  in  glass, 
aluminium  or  enamel  containers,  but  lacquered  iron, 
black  iron  and  tinplate  containers  tend  to  cause 
gelling  and  solutions  should  not  be  kept  in  these 
types  of  containers  for  more  than  a  few  day  s.  The 
dry  powder  can  be  stored  indefinitely. 


Food  fumigation 

An  effective  method  of  fumigating  large  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  stored  products  with  methyl 
bromide  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  recently’  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  D.S.I.R.,  “  Fumigation  with  Methyl 
Bromide  under  Gas-Proof  Sheets’’  (H.M.S.O., 
2s.  6d.  net) . 

The  most  efficient  wav  of  fumigating  bagged  or 
cased  commodities  is  in  s|)ecially  designed  gas-tight 
chambers,  but,  owing  to  handling  difficulties,  this 
is  not  alwav's  possible.  Suitable  fumigation  cham- 
Ix'rs  are  not  alwavs  available  and,  although  it  is 
possible  to  seal  a  whole  warehouse,  sometimes  onlv 
part  of  the  contents  require  treatment. 

The  solution  advocated  by  the  booklet  is  fumiga¬ 
tion  of  stacked  foodstuffs  under  gas-proof  sheeting. 
This  technique  has  proved  of  considerable  value  in 
Great  Britain  and  West  Africa  and  is  being  adopted 
in  other  African  territories.  Early  experience  was 
confined  to  the  fumigation  of  small  stacks  which 
could  be  covered  by’  a  single  sheet,  but  it  is  now 
possible  to  treat  very’  large  stacks  of  materials  in 
buildings  or  in  the  open  air  by’  using  a  number  of 
overlapping  sheets.  Stacks  of  up  to  3,000  tons  have 
lieen  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

Although  a  number  of  fumigants  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  methyl  bromide  has  proved  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  and  effective,  and  methods  have  been 
developed  for  applving  it  so  that  satisfactory'  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  gas  is  obtained.  Tests  have  shown  that 
loss  by  leakage  is  less  than  in  many  other  methods 
of  fumigation. 

The  leaflet,  based  on  experience  gained  in  the  use 
of  the  method  in  Britain  and  West  Africa,  describes 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  methyl 
bromide,  the  preparation  of  the  stacks  for  fumiga¬ 
tion  and  the  training  of  operators.  Sections  deal 
with  the  handling  of  the  fumigant,  including  transfer 
from  large  to  small  containers,  the  procedures  and 
equipment  for  applying  the  fumigant  and  methods 
of  airing  the  stack  after  fumigation.  Detailed  speci¬ 
men  instructions  to  operators-in-charge  are  given 
together  with  methods  of  determining  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  fumigation. 
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Sucrochemistry 

“  More  food  energy  can  be  obtained  per  acre-year 
growing  sugar  cane  than  by  producing  any  other 
commercial  crop.  ...  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
double  the  world's  sugar  production  if  demand 
e.xisted." 

With  facts  like  these,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hass,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sugar  Research  F'oundation,  put  forward 
his  ideas  about  developing  sucrochemistry,  “  a  whole 
new  chemical  industry'  based  on  sugar,”  to  the 
.American  Chemical  Society  at  their  recerit  annual 
meeting.  In  the  U.S.  annual  sugar  consumption  is 
nearly  loo  lb.  per  head,  but  Dr.  Hass  saw  no  reason 
why  plenty  more  should  not  be  made  available  for 
producing  industrial  chemicals  and  other  products, 
for  example:  plasticisers  to  impart  flexibility  to  plas¬ 
tics,  surface  active  agents  for  synthetic  detergents, 
adhesives  to  make  pesticides  stick  to  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  polymers  to  synthesise  such  products  as 
dextran,  the  blood  plasma  extender. 

Newsprint,  fine  writing  paper,  grocery  bags,  card¬ 
board  and  chemicals  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
nylon  and  phonograph  records  are  among  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  bagasse,  the  residue  which  remains  after  the 
sugar  juices  are  extracted  from  cane  or  beets,  ob¬ 
served  Dr.  Hass,  who  continued:  “Sugarcane  filter 
muds  contain  cane  wax  in  quantities  worth  recover¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  20,000  tons 
are  available  annually.  This  wax  has  some  of  the 
desirable  qualities  of  carnauba  wax.  In  addition, 
the  muds  contain  untapped  supplies  of  steroids  (pos¬ 
sible  basis  of  some  drugs  and  hormones)  and  other 
compounds. 

“  Molasses  contains  the  non-sugar  components  of 
cane  juice.  The  final  molasses  is  about  half  total 
sugars.  These  sugars  are  available  for  the  nutrition 
of  fermentive  organisms,  cattle,  and  other  animals. 

.  .  .  Many  of  the  high  roughage  foods,  such  as  corn 
cobs,  straw  and  corn  stalks,  apparently  do  not  taste 
good  to  cattle.  The  feeder  syrups  them  liberally 
with  blackstrap  molasses  and  the  cattle  lick  the 
feed-lots  clean.  There  is  an  additional  benefit: 
the  sugar  in  the  molasses  promotes  a  more  com¬ 
plete  utilisation  of  the  roughage.  In  addition  to 
these  benefits,  molasses  contains  nutritionally  valu¬ 
able  amounts  of  copper,  iron,  potassium  and  phos¬ 
phate. 

“  Such  feeds,  however,  have  required  protein  con¬ 
centrates  for  good  nutrition.  It  has  been  found  that 
part  of  the  nitrogen  fortification  can  be  done  econ¬ 
omically  by  adding  urea  or  reacting  the  molasses 
with  ammonia.  These  developments  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  steadily  expanding  market  for  molasses  in 
cattle  feeding. 

“  In  the  beet-sugar  industry',  important  by¬ 
products  are  beet  tops,  pulp,  molasses,  and  mono¬ 


sodium  glutamate.  Beet  tops  are  prized  as  cattle 
feed.” 

To  clinch  his  arguments,  the  enthusiastic  Dr.  Hass 
pointed  out  that  sugar  is  a  cheaper  raw  material  than 
almost  all  other  organic  chemical  starting  materials; 
furthermore  it  is  among  the  purest,  being  99-6% 
pure  commercially.  His  final  observation  was  that 
as  sugar  is  the  source  of  all  plant  energ\’,  it  is  in¬ 
directly  the  source  of  energy  of  all  animals,  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  tar,  asphalt,  and  oil  shale.  In  short, 
those  glistening  lumps  we  unthinkingly  stir  into  our 
tea  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  being. 

Dangerous  machines  in  the  bakehouse 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  judging  plant  and  machin¬ 
ery  in  terms  of  its  efficiency,  economy  and  speed  of 
o|)eration  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  another  im{K)rtant 
attribute — safety.  Thus  it  is  rather  shattering  to 
learn  that  it  was  only  in  1953  that  a  really  practicable 
method  was  established  for  guarding  dough-dividing 
machines,  common  items  of  bakehouse  equipment 
for  over  50  years.  This  is  disclosed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  t'actories  for  1953, 
which  was  published  last  month.  The  subject  is 
introduced  with  the  unpleasant  news  that  bakehouse 
accidents  are  on  the  increase.  In  1953  there  were  no 
fewer  than  2,101  compared  with  1,419  in  1946,  since 
when  the  trend  has  been  steadily  upwards.  As  there 
is  no  reliable  information  on  the  total  number  of 
[)eople  employed  in  the  industry,  the  figures  cannot 
be  properly  assessed.  However,  it  is  known  that 
owing  to  the  rapid  mechanisation  of  bakehouses,  the 
number  of  employees  is  declining.  This  rapid 
mechanisation,  says  the  Chief  Inspector,  is  tending 
to  submerge  the  baker’s  individuality  as  a  crafts¬ 
man  and  to  make  him  more  of  an  automaton.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  average  baker  possesses 
little  “  machinery  sense,”  is  an  added  argument  for 
seeing  that  machines  are  really  safe.  One  encourag¬ 
ing  indication  that  this  need  is  being  met  is  the  de¬ 
clining  percentage  of  machinery'  accidents. 

On  the  subject  of  dough-dividing  machines — “  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  baking  industry  ” — the  Chief 
Inspector  criticises  manufacturers  who,  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  make  their  machines  look  streamlined  won¬ 
ders,  are  reluctant  to  show  illustrations  of  them  in 
their  catalogues  fitted  with  “unsightly”  guards. 
Not  only  should  the  machine  be  safe  but  be  known 
throughout  the  trade  as  safe,  comments  the  Chief 
Inspector. 

The  method  of  guarding  the  machines  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  and  which  is  being  increasingly 
adopted  by  the  industry,  is  one  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  dangerous  knife  or  slide  to  be 
reached.  Another  safety  device  is  an  additional 
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clutch  for  dividers  of  the  type  which  are  installed  as 
part  of  a  unit  comprising  divider,  hander-up  (or 
conical  moulder)  and  first  prover,  all  of  which  are 
driven  by  a  common  motor  to  achieve  synchronisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  type  of  divider  which  causes  most 
accidents.  The  additional  clutch  which  is  now  being 
fitted  to  all  new  machines  and  which  can  also  be 
incorporated  in  existing  machines  in  situ,  enables  the 
divider  to  be  completely  and  securely  isolated  from 
its  drive  so  that  the  divider  hopper  may  be  opened 
without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  prover 
although  interlocking  prevents  the  divider  mech¬ 
anism  from  being  in  motion. 

.\nother  guarding  problem  now  satisfactorily 
solved  involves  the  well-known  twin  arm  trough- 
type  dough  mixer  which,  although  used  for  many 
years,  has  hitherto  been  inadequately  guarded  by 
modern  standards.  New  machines  are  fitted  with 
the  modified  guards  and  existing  ones  can  easily  be 
fitted  with  the  extra  guard  piece. 

One  high-speed  dough  mixer  in  general  use  has  a 
frontal  door  which  slides  vertically  in  guides.  Closure 
of  this  door  is  necessary'  before  the  machine  can  be 
charged,  which  is  done  automatically,  and  the  door 
also  acts  as  a  guard.  The  door  and  mixing  arms  are 
controlled  by  external  push  buttons  inv'olving  the 
use  of  both  hands,  but  the  arms  can  be  rotated  under 
power  when  the  door  is  open,  this  being  essential  to 
eject  the  large  mass  of  dough.  The  problem  of 
rendering  this  machine  completely  safe  bristles  with 
difficulties,  but  as  a  first  step  a  solenoid-operated 
brake  has  been  fitted  to  control  the  appreciable  resi¬ 
dual  momentum  of  the  mixing  arms  when  either  of 
the  control  buttons  is  released. 

A  final  aspect  of  bakehouse  safety  mentioned  by 
the  Chief  Inspector  concerns  the  rollers  used  for 
sheeting  dough.  Many  accidents  occur  during  the 
cleaning  of  these  rollers,  a  job  that  must  be  done 
frequently  owing  to  the  exudation  of  starch  from  the 
dough.  The  solution  to  this  problem  appears  to  be 
a  material  for  lining  rollers  to  which,  it  is  claimed, 
nothing  will  adhere.  Rollers  thus  treated  will  not 
require  cleaning  and  another  bakehouse  hazard  will 
be  eliminated. 

Jam  makers  in  trouble 

The  news  that  the  old-established  jam  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  of  T.  G.  Tickler  Ltd.  have  closed  down  their 
Southall  factoiy'  and  dismissed  300  employees,  it 
having  been  decided  in  the  interests  of  economy  to 
concentrate  production  at  their  two  other  factories, 
is  one  indication  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  industry. 
In  fact,  the  nation  seems  to  be  losing  its  taste  for  jam, 
marmalade  and  preserves.  From  a  peak  figure  of 
6,000  tons  a  week  in  1951,  consumption  fell  to  an 
average  of  4,000  tons  a  week  last  year.  Although 


this  compares  badly  with  1951,  it  is  still  about  the 
same  as  pre-war  consumption.  However,  no  one 
knows  if  and  when  the  decline  will  be  arrested. 

In  an  article  in  the  Financial  Times,  the  chief 
reasons  advanced  for  the  declining  popularity  of  jam 
and  marmalade  are  the  competition  from  the  now  un¬ 
rationed  sweets  and  cakes,  the  return  of  bacon  and 
eggs  ad  lib.  for  breakfast,  and  the  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  afternoon  tea  as  a  national  habit  because  we 
all  now  have  less  leisure  to  indulge  in  it.  Some  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  restore  the  popularity  of  jam 
and  marmalade  by  increased  advertising;  about 
£191,000  was  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year  compared  with  £138,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1953.  But  few  manufac¬ 
turers  seem  keen  to  take  the  other  promotional  step 
of  reducing  prices. 

Every  dog  his  day 

While  a  wide  variety  of  “  fancy  ”  biscuits  has  long 
been  a  feature  British  food  manufacture,  it  is  news 
indeed  to  read  of  the  versatility  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dog  Biscuit  Manufacturers.  “  British 
dogs,”  maintains  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sidney  Craw¬ 
ford,  ”  are  now  getting  the  best  biscuits  they've  ever 
had,”  and  dog  owners  buy  seven  million  pounds 
worth  a  year. 

”  Try  it  on  the  dog!  ”  was  once  the  cry  when  food 
was  suspect,  a  maxim  now  applied  in  happier  cir¬ 
cumstances  whenever  a  new  dog  biscuit  is  discovered. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  ‘  ‘  dog  tasters  ’  ’  employed 
by  biscuit  manufacturers  are  rather  a  rare  and 
capricious  breed.  VV'hile  one  dog  ”  will  eat  anything 
from  sawdust  to  nails,”  remarked  the  chairman  of 
the  N.A.D.B.M.,  ”  another  dog  has  such  a  taste  for 
high  living  as  to  be  useless.” 

Press  reports  confirm  the  claims  for  superior  dog 
biscuits.  In  a  northern  factory'  employees  eat  a  few 
biscuits  after  lunch;  and  a  clergyman  has  testified 
that  he  finds  a  few  dog  biscuits  excellent  for  break¬ 
fast.  It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  ate  a  few  at  a  press  conference. 

After  120  years  of  dog  biscuit-making  such  choice 
variety  alters  all  our  previous  ideas  on  this  (very) 
edible  product.  “A  good  dog  deserves  a  good 
bone” — and  a  good  biscuit  nowadays.  The  old 
Biblical  saying  about  dogs  eating  crumbs  from  their 
masters’  table  applies  today  only  if  their  masters  are 
eating  those  delectable  biscuits,  the  kind  that  rival 
those  “Captain’s  biscuits”  which  Dickens  deemed 
“always  a  jovial  viand.”  We  shall  have  to  think 
twice  about  using  such  derogatory  expressions  as  “  a 
dog’s  life”  and  “you  take  the  biscuit”  in  this 
changing  world.  For  it  now  depends  on  which  dog 
and  which  biscuit  I 
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★PROGRESS  IX  1954^ 

The  Milling  Industry  -  Changes 
Resulting  from  Decontrol 

Ry  A.  J.  Amos,  Ph.D.,  b.Sc.,  f.r.i.c. 


The  photograph  shows  the  top  floor  of 
the  30  sack  (i20  ton)  mill  recently  con¬ 
structed  in  Manchester  hy  Simon  Engin¬ 
eering  Group  for  Hovis  Ltd.,  to  replace 
the  mill  destroyed  by  air  attack  in  1940. 
This  view  shows  the  cyclones  at  the  head 
of  the  pneumatic  lifts,  the  suction  Alter 
dust  collectors  (centre)  and  the  open  con¬ 
struction  of  the  floor,  designed  to  save 
building  costs  and  to  create  an  impression 
of  height  and  space.  There  are  106  lifts 
in  the  mill. 
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can  be  determined  with  precision 
by  the  standard  Kjeldahl  proce¬ 
dure,  but  protein  quality  and 
diastatic  activity  are  measured  by 
empirical  tests.  The  diastatic 
activity  is  assessed  by  determining 
the  proportion  of  reducing  sugars 
that  is  present  in  an  aqueous  sus- 
j>ension  of  the  flour  which  has 
been  prepared  and  incubated  by  a 
prescribed  technique.  It  is  thus 
a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  diastatic  enzymes  of  the  flour 
are  able  to  produce  maltose  from 
the  starch  of  the  flour.  In  the 
author’s  laboratories  the  flour 
susfx'nsion  is  incubated  for  i  hr. 
at  a  temj>erature  of  27  °C. 

The  quality  of  the  protein  in  a 
wheat  can  best  be  assessed  instru- 
mentally,  because  if  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  to  be  of  real  value  it 
should  be  indej>endent  of  the 
human  factor.  Several  sensitive 
mechanical  dough  testing  instru¬ 
ments  are  available,  but  the 
author  employs  the  Alveographe 
for  wheat  evaluation.  ^veral 
jjhysical  projx*rties  of  the  wheat 
protein  can  be  evaluated  by  this 
instrument,  but  normally  only 
two  are  measured — stability  and 
-Strength. 

Samples  from  all  cargoes  of 
wheat  imported  during  1954  were 
tested  by  the  foregoing  methods  in 
the  author's  laboratories.  The  in¬ 
dividual  samples  within  any  one 
class  of  wheat  varied  widely  in 
protein  content  and  protein 
quality,  as  would  be  expected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  The  number 
of  samples  examined  during  the 
\ear,  however,  was  sufficiently 
large  for  the  mean  data  for  each 
type  to  present  a  sound  picture  of 
the  relative  values  of  the  various 
wheats  to  the  miller.  The  mean 
data  for  the  year  for  most  of  the 
impxirted  wheats  are  given  in 
Table  i. 

It  is  usual  for  the  grade  classifi¬ 
cation  of  a  Manitoban  wheat  to 
serve  as  an  index  of  its  protein 
content  and  protein  quality;  the 
higher  the  grade  the  greater  the 
protein  content  and  the  better  the 
protein  quality.  The  figures  of 
Table  i  reveal,  however,  that  dur¬ 
ing  1954  there  was  a  scarcely 
significant  difference  between  the 


Table  1. — Mean  Data  for  V 

Wheat 

No.  I  Atlantic  .Manitoban 
No.  2  Atlantic  Manitoban 
No.  2  Vancouver  Manitoban 
No.  3  Atlantic  Manitoban 
No.  3  V'ancouver  Manitoban 
No.  4  Atlantic  Manitoban 
No.  4  V’ancouver  Manitoban 
Plate 

Hard  Winter 
Australian 
Russian  ... 

Red  Winter 

French  ...  . 

Canadian  Eastern  White  Winter 

four  grades  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  protein.  The  lower  grade 
wheats  yielded  less  flour  than 
the  better  grades,  but  as  far 
as  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
protein  in  the  released  flour 
was  concerned  the  grades  were 
almost  indistinguishable.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  No.  4  V^ancouver  out  of 
consideration,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  figures  for  mean  protein  con¬ 
tent  was  less  than  0  5%,  while  the 
“spread"  in  the  mean  strength 
figures  was  only  5  units. 

Another  feature  of  the  1954 
Manitoban  imports  was  their  rela¬ 
tively  poor  quality.  VV’hile  they 
were  wheats  of  useful  strength  and 
protein  content,  they  were  in  both 
respects  well  below  the  standard 
expected  and  normally  encoun¬ 
tered  in  Manitoban.  The  mini¬ 
mum  strength  figures  met  with 
during  the  year,  which  were  well 
below  the  mean  figures  of  Table  i, 
ranked  the  responsible  samples  as 
no  better  than  filler  wheats.  This 
represented  a  serious  situation  be¬ 
cause  it  meant  that  a  wheat  which 
a  miller  had  purchased  to  serve  as 
the  backbone  of  his  grist  might, 
on  arrival,  turn  out  to  be  so  weak 
that  it  was  unable  to  carr\'  any 
weaker  wheat. 

The  best  of  the  other  imported 
w'heats  from  the  points  of  view  of 
protein  content  and  protein  quality 
were  those  from  the  Argentine. 
They  showed  a  wide  range  of 
quality,  but  their  mean  strength 
figure  was  only  slightly  below  that 
of  the  Manitobans  and  they  gave 
a  higher  mean  protein  content 
than  the  latter.  The  best  of  the 
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Argentine  wheats  were  distinctly 
sui)erior  to  the  best  of  the  Mani¬ 
tobans  in  IxMh  strength  and  j)ro- 
tein  content ;  they  would  not  yield 
as  well  as  the  Manitobans,  but  the 
flour  that  they  did  yield  was  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  in  baking  quality. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Hard  Winter  wheat  was  im¬ 
ported  during  1954.  It  was 
typical  of  this  type  of  wheat  in 
quality  and  ranked  as  a  moderate 
filler. 

The  Red  Winter  wheat  and  the 
French  wheat  imported  during  the 
year  were  very  similar  in  protein 
quality,  but  the  former  showed  a 
slight  superiority  in  protein  con¬ 
tent.  Both  were  weak  wheats  of 
only  fair  protein  content,  but 
quite  suitable  for  use  in  a  grist  in¬ 
tended  for  the  production  of  con¬ 
fectionery  flours.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  Russian  wheat  was  im¬ 
ported  and  the  arrivals  gave  mean 
data  identical  with  those  of  the 
Red  Winter.  Russia  grows  wheat 
which  is  much  stronger  and  much 
more  proteinous  than  these  1954 
cargoes  and  has  exported  these 
stronger  varieties  in  some  past 
seasons. 

The  Australian  wheats  received 
were  not  much  different  in 
strength  and  protein  content  to 
the  Red  Winter  and  French 
wheats,  but  their  proteins  had 
rather  greater  stability  and  less 
distensibility.  The  Canadian 
Eastern  Winter  wheats  were  the 
weakest  and  least  proteinous  of 
the  imported  wheats  and  a  num- 
l)er  of  them  had  protein  character¬ 
istics  which  would  fit  them  for 
biscuit  work. 
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British  and  Irish  wheat 

The  climatic  conditions  which 
obtained  throughout  much  of 
Britain  during  the  wheat  growing 
and  harvesting  {periods  were  de¬ 
cidedly  unfavourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  sound  wheat. 
During  the  autumn,  when  the 
u)54  crop  English  wheat  was  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  mills,  there  tended  to 
lx*  a  fall  in  flour  quality,  although 
the  extent  of  that  fall  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  district  in  which  the 
flour  was  made.  Much  of  the 
native  wheat  received  at  the  mills 
at  this  time  had  weaker  and  more 
distensible  glutens  than  had  the 
old  crop  and  a  significant  propor¬ 
tion — about  25% — of  these  earlier 
arrivals  showed  some  degree  of 
sprout  and,  in  consequence,  high 
diastatic  activity.  Some  English 
wheats  had  maltose  figures  in  the 
region  of  3-5,  but  fortunately  the 
number  of  such  samples  was  small 
and,  reviewed  as  a  whole,  the 
English  wheat  crop  tested  during 
the  autumn  of  1954  made  a  de¬ 
cidedly  better  showing  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the 
weather  conditions  during  the 
year. 

Conditions  were  very  much 
worse  in  Eire,  and  the  advent  of 
the  new  crop  wheat  created  a  very* 
serious  situation.  The  mean 
moisture  content  of  the  new  crop 
during  the  autumn  of  1954  was 
27%  and  samples  with  moisture 
figures  above  30%  were  quite 
common.  It  was  accordingly 
necessary*  to  double  dry  almost  all 
the  new  crop  wheat  and  to  do  so 
without  damaging  the  gluten — a 
task  calling  for  care  and  constant 
su{x*rvision.  Toward  the  close  of 
1954  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
very  high  moisture  contents  were 
added  to  by  the  appearance  of 
sprouted  wheat;  the  samples  of 
Irish  wheat  examined  in  the 
author’s  laboratories  during  De¬ 
cember  1954  gave  a  mean  maltose 
figure  of  29,  a  number  of  the 


Wheat 

English  with  strength  figure  tx*l()w  30 
English  with  strength  figure  above  30 
Irish 


samples  giving  figures  above  4. 
To  meet  the  situation  the  Irish 
authorities  permitted  millers  to  re¬ 
duce  the  native  wheat  content  of 
the  bakers’  grist  from  80%  to 
65%,  but  this  was  no  solution  to 
the  problem  and  most  of  the  batch 
bread  made  in  Eire  in  December 
had  a  sticky  and  unbutterable 
crumb. 

The  mean  data  for  English  and 
Irish  wheat  for  1954  provided  by 
analyses  made  in  the  author’s 
laboratories  are  given  in  Table  2. 
Because  of  the  many  varieties  of 
seed  sown,  the  spread  of  the 
figures  provided  by  English  wheat 
is  so  wide  that  the  samples  are 
divided  into  two  classes  with  a 
dividing  line  taken  arbitrarily  at 
a  strength  figure  of  30. 

Wheat  grist 

During  1954  much  less  in¬ 
formation  was  available  about  the 
grists  millers  were  using  for  the 
production  of  their  bakers’  flour 
because  officially  prescribed  grists 
had  disappeared  and  the  selection 
of  wheats  and  the  propxirtions  in 
which  they  were  used  had  become 
a  matter  of  individual  choice.  In 
general,  however,  the  blends  were 
composed  mainly  of  Manitoban 
and  English,  although  in  some  in¬ 
stances  minor  proportions  of  im¬ 
ported  fillers  were  used.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  mixtures  of 
Manitoban  and  English,  with  the 
latter  constituting  no  more  than 
30%  of  the  blend,  were  quite 
common. 

In  addition  to  baking  flour  of 
normal  strength  many  millers 
were  making  what  was  termed 
Soft  National.  The  call  for  this 
type  of  flour  arose  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  large  bakeries  to  use  for 
the  production  of  their  bread  a 
blend  of  imported  strong  Cana¬ 
dian  flour  and  weak  home  milled 
flour.  A  flour  of  rather  greater 
strength  than  that  milled  from 
only  English  wheat  was  usually 
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preferred  and  Soft  Nationals  were, 
therefore,  often  made  from  a 
blend  of  80%  English  wheat  and 
20%  Manitoban.  These  Soft  Na¬ 
tionals  had  protein  contents  in  the 
region  of  9  5%  compared  with 
figures  of  10-5-1 10%  for  normal 
bread  flours. 

Flour  extraction 

The  flour  regulations  introduced 
at  the  cessation  of  control  per¬ 
mitted  millers  to  make  two  main 
types  of  flour — National  flour  or 
white  flour.  Each  of  these  types 
could  be  made  in  more  than  one 
way.  National  flour  could  be 
straight  run  80%  flour  or  it  could 
lx*  the  lower  divide  of  a  straight 
run  flour  of  less  than  80%  extrac¬ 
tion,  the  length  of  patent  extracted 
having  been  so  arranged  that  the 
residual  lower  grade  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  80%  straight  run  flour 
from  the  same  grist  in  colour, 
baking  quality  and  nutritive  com¬ 
position.  White  flour  was  any 
flour  that  was  of  higher  grade  than 
80%  flour  or  its  equivalent.  All 
white  flours  were  required  to  be 
fortified  with  prescribed  quantities 
of  vitamin  B,,  nicotinic  acid  and 
iron,  but  no  nutrient  addition  was 
called  for  with  National  flour  or 
its  equivalent  because  the  length 
of  extraction  of  the  flour  as  made 
during  control  had  provided  a  nu¬ 
trient  content  in  the  region  of  that 
recommended  by  the  Conference 
on  the  Post-VV’ar  Loaf.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  regulations  was  to 
ensure  that  no  matter  what  bread 
he  ate  a  consumer  would  obtain  a 
given  intake  of  nutrients,  the 
adopted  level  of  nutrition  being 
assured  in  National  flour  by  the 
extraction  (80%  or  its  equivalent) 
and  in  white  flour  by  prescribed 
fortification. 

The  maintenance  of  the  correct 
level  of  nutrition  in  National  flour, 
which  was  not  fortified  with  syn¬ 
thetic  nutrients,  was  contingent 
upon  adherence  to  the  extraction 
rate  of  80%  or  its  permitted 
equivalent.  It  is  abundantly 
clear,  however,  that  today  Na¬ 
tional  flours  fall  far  short  of  80% 
extraction  and  hence  most  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  contain  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nutrients  recommended  for 
the  post-war  loaf.  Proof  of  this 


Table  2. — Mean  Data  for  English  and  Irish  Wheat  During  1954 
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contention  is  found  in  the  grade 
colour  figures.  The  grade  colour 
figure  of  a  flour  is  correlated  with 
the  length  of  extraction,  the  lower 
the  extraction  the  smaller  nu¬ 
merically  being  the  grade  colour 
figure.  Before  decontrol  the 
colour  figures  of  National  flours 
were  5-6,  which  were  normal  for 
an  extraction  of  80%.  Following 
decontrol,  however,  grade  figures 
gradually  decreased,  the  fall  being 
approximately  0  5  units  per  three 
months,  and  by  the  end  of  1954 
the  average  grade  colour  figure  of 
National  flour  had  fallen  as  low 
as  3.  In  this  situation  the  white 
flours,  which  were  artificially  forti¬ 
fied  with  nutrients,  had  a  higher 
nutritive  value  than  most  National 
flours.  The  recently  published  re¬ 
port  on  the  German  experiment, 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  review,  makes  it  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  nutritive  value  of  Na¬ 
tional  flour  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  consumer.  If  it  were  still 
desired  that  there  should  be  avail¬ 
able  an  unfortified  flour  which 
reaches  the  nutritiv’e  lev'el  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Conference  on  the 
Post-War  Loaf,  then  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  minimum  grade  colour 
figure  for  National  flour  in  place 
of  a  prescribed  extraction  rate. 

As  the  grade  colour  figures  of 
National  flours  decreased  through¬ 
out  the  year  so  did  those  of  the 
white  flours  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 
Early  in  1954  the  average  grade 
colour  figure  for  white  flour  was 
1-2,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
most  white  flours  were  giving 
figures  m  the  region  of  zero. 

The  flours  milled  in  Northern 
Ireland  have  tended  to  be  0-5-1 
units  brighter  in  colour  than  those 
produced  in  England  and  Wales, 
while  flours  in  Scotland  have 
usually  shown  a  difference  of  the 
same  magnitude  but  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  i.e.  they  have 
been  rather  duller  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  flours  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Chemical  treatment  of  flour 

As  long  ago  as  1946  Mellanby 
discovered  that  flour  treated  with 
agene — the  active  principle  of 


which  is  nitrogen  trichloride — 
caused  running  fits  in  dogs,  a  dis- 
cov-ery  that  was  followed  by  the 
banning  of  this  improver  in 
America.  No  action  against  agene 
was  taken  in  Britain,  but  a  scienti¬ 
fic  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Wilson  Jameson  was 
ap|X)inted  later  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  flour  treatment. 
Early  in  1950  the  committee  re¬ 
commended  that  although  no  evi¬ 
dence  existed  that  agenised  flour 
was  in  any  way  toxic  to  man, 
nevertheless  in  view  of  its  dele¬ 
terious  effect  on  certain  animals 
the  use  of  agene  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  chlorine  dioxide 
adopted  in  its  place.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  accepted  by  the 
Ministers  of  Health  and  Food,  but 
it  was  not  until  nearly  fiv-e  years 
later,  in  December  1954,  that  it 
was  implemented.  The  delay 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Ministries  to  accept 
the  accumulated  evidence  of  ex¬ 
tensive  trials  which  had  been 
made  with  various  chemical  im¬ 
provers,  particularly  in  America. 
Apparently  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  an  official  blessing 
to  chemical  improvers  alternative 
to  agene  until  these  substances  had 
been  extensively  tested  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council.  The  outcome  of  these 
tests,  which  covered  agene  and 
three  other  chemical  improvers, 
chlorine  dioxide,  potassium  bro- 
mate  and  ascorbic  acid,  was  in 
complete  accord  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  previous  workers.  The 
findings  were: 

1.  Although  agene-treated  flour 
will  cause  fits  when  fed  in 
large  quantities  to  dogs,  no 
ill  effects  in  man  due  to  the 
use  of  agenised  flour  have 
been  established. 

2.  None  of  the  other  chemical 
flour  improv  ers  tested  caused 
fits  in  dogs. 

3.  In  view  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  no  objection  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  against  the  continued 
use  of  the  other  chemical  im¬ 
provers  tested. 

The  cessation  of  the  use  of 
agene  will  take  effect  via  a  gentle¬ 
men's  agreement;  the  National 
Association  of  British  and  Irish 


Millers  agreed  to  recommend  its 
members  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
agene  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Flour  Importers  agreed  to 
recommend  its  members  to  ensure 
that  no  flour  treated  with  agene 
would  be  imported  by  them.  All 
the  millers  who  decide  to  replace 
agene  by  chlorine  dioxide  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
equipment  immediately  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  twelv-e  months  have 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  change- 
over  period  for  the  industry. 

Certainly  millers  and  doubt¬ 
lessly  many  others  in  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  flour  industry  will 
be  thankful  that  the  long  period 
of  indecision  about  flour  treatment 
is  ended.  There  are  some  who 
will  wish  that  continuance  of 
agene  had  been  permitted,  since 
no  evidence  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  that  it  can  have  ill-effects 
upon  man,  but  in  view  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  it  has  attracted  be¬ 
cause  of  its  effect  upon  dogs  its 
discontinuance  is  probably  a  poli¬ 
tic  move.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  outcome  of  the  detailed  ex¬ 
perimental  study  of  improvers  for 
which  the  M.R.C.  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  and  the  considered  re¬ 
port  of  the  sub-committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  will  put  an  end  to  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  often  illogical  at¬ 
tacks  which  are  made  upon  the 
judicious  and  controlled  use  of 
substances  which  are  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  flour  ‘  ‘  im- 
prov'ers.” 

Physical  treatment  of  flour 

A  few  years  ago  a  method  was 
patented  for  improving  flour  by 
mixing  at  high  speed  a  batter 
made  from  it  and  to  which  a 
source  of  oxidases  had  been 
added.  A  mixer  capable  of  whip¬ 
ping  the  batter  at  350  r.p.m.  was 
far  too  expensive  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  small  baker  and  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  attempts 
were  made  to  apply  the  basic 
principle  in  a  less  costly  manner. 
One  approach  was  to  mix  the 
batter  at  normal  speed  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  oxygen,  but  difficulties 
arose  with  some  types  of  open  pan 
mixers.  Also  a  supply  of  oxygen 
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One  of  the  “  Flowmaster  ” 
plansifters  seen  from  the 
cyclone  gangway  of  the 
new  Hovis  mill  in  Man¬ 
chester.  Fourteen  of  these 
machines,  arranged  in 
two  lines,  occupy  the 
plansifter  floor,  llieyare 
made  in  aluminium  and 
are  constructed  on  the 
“  double-skin  ”  principle 
to  eliminate  the  risk  of 
condensation  and  sweat¬ 
ing.  As  the  photograph 
shows,  the  floor  above  the 
sifters  has  been  cut  away 
to  leave  only  a  gangway 
along  each  side  at  the 
level  of  the  cyclones  and 
a  space  at  each  end  on 
which  the  suction  filter 
dust  collectors  and  the 
aerofoil  fans  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  systems  are  placed. 
The  resulting  impression 
is  one  of  great  height  and 
space  although  the  height 
from  the  sifter  floor  to 
roof  is  no  greater  than  in 
an  orthodox  mill. 


had  to  be  available.  A  more 
practical  modification  was  to  mix 
a  batter  at  about  double  the 
normal  speed  for  a  longer  time. 
This  method,  the  so-called  “  Blan¬ 
chard  ”  process,  would  not  in¬ 
volve  the  user  in  a  large  capital 
e.xpenditure  because  a  normal 
mixer  could  be  modified  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  so  as  to  run  at 
single  or  double  speed.  As  the 
mixing  speed  is  so  much  less  than 
in  the  “  Batter  "  process,  only  6o 
r.p.m.  compared  with  350  r.p.m. 
in  the  latter,  a  stiffer  dough  can 
be  used,  and  usually  in  the  initial 
stage  about  three-quarters  of  the 
flour  is  mixed  with  all  the  water, 
the  result  being  a  slack  dough. 

The  subjection  of  a  batter  or 
slack  dough  made  from  untreated 
flour  to  an  intensive  mixing  pro¬ 
cedure — either  a  short  mixing  at 
very  high  speed  or  a  more  pro¬ 
tracted  mixing  at  lower  speeds — 
is  capable  of  raising  the  dough 


properties  and  the  quality  of  the 
finished  loaf  to  the  standards 
which  would  be  realised  if  the 
flour  instead  of  being  untreated 
had  been  correctly  treated  with  a 
flour  improver  at  the  mill.  How¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  mill  is  permitted — and 
the  recent  statement  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Food  removes  any  fears 
about  its  discontinuance — there 
can  be  little  future  for  these  mix¬ 
ing  procedures,  because  their 
adoption  would  mean  that  bakers 
would  face  more  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  order  to  do  themselves 
what  the  millers  now  do  for  them. 

The  nutritive  value  of  bread 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Government  appointed  a  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Post-War  Loaf  and 
the  main  recommendation  emerg¬ 
ing  from  its  deliberations  was  that 
a  nutritive  standard  should  be 
adopted  for  post-war  flour,  this 


standard  covering  vitamin  Bi, 
nicotinic  acid  and  iron.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  could 
not  agree  upon  the  method  by 
which  the  recommended  standard 
should  be  attained;  the  medical 
members  were  in  favour  of  long 
extraction  flour,  whereas  the  mill¬ 
ing  industry  supported  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  whiter  flours  desired 
by  most  consumers  and  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  these  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  nutrients.  The  Conference, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the 
relative  nutritive  values  of  forti¬ 
fied  white  flour  and  long  extrac¬ 
tion  flour  should  be  investigated 
by  feeding  trials.  An  opportunity 
of  making  such  trials  with  human 
subjects  occurred  late  in  1946  and 
a  well-designed  and  controlled 
study  was  commenced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  in  which  the  relative 
nutritive  merits  of  bread  made 
from  true  wholemeal,  85%  flour, 
70%  flour  and  fortified  70%  flour 
respectively  were  compared.  The 
tests  were  completed  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1949,  but  the  report 
was  withheld  until  December 
1954.  VV'hat  was  the  reason  for 
this  inexcusably  long  delay — had 
it  any  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  findings  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  utterly  disproved  the  theorx'^ 
strongly  held  by  the  medical 
members  of  the  Conference? 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were 
the  inmates  of  two  German  or¬ 
phanages  who,  because  of  the 
rationing  situation,  were  under¬ 
nourished  for  their  respective  age 
groups.  Each  of  the  experimental 
groups  continued  with  the  non¬ 
cereal  part  of  the  German  rations, 
but  the  cereal  fraction  was  re¬ 
placed  by  an  unlimited  supply  of 
one  or  other  of  the  types  of  bread 
under  investigation.  Supplements 
of  calcium  and  vitamins  A,  D  and 
C  were  fed  to  each  group.  Each 
participant  in  the  experiments  was 
tested  for  height  and  weight  fort¬ 
nightly  and  was  given  a  thorough 
clinical  examination  at  the  end  of 
each  three  months.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  bones  and  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tracts  of  the  children 
were  examined  radiologically  and 
samples  of  their  blood  submitted 
to  various  analyses. 
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contention  is  found  in  the  grade 
colour  figures.  The  grade  colour 
figure  of  a  flour  is  correlated  with 
the  length  of  extraction,  the  lower 
the  extraction  the  smaller  nu¬ 
merically  being  the  grade  colour 
figure.  Before  decontrol  the 
colour  figures  of  National  flours 
were  5-6,  which  were  normal  for 
an  extraction  of  80%.  Following 
decontrol,  however,  grade  figures 
gradually  decreased,  the  fall  being 
approximately  0-5  units  per  three 
months,  and  by  the  end  of  1954 
the  average  grade  colour  figure  of 
National  flour  had  fallen  as  low 
as  3.  In  this  situation  the  white 
flours,  which  were  artificially  forti¬ 
fied  with  nutrients,  had  a  higher 
nutritive  value  than  most  National 
flours.  The  recently  published  re¬ 
port  on  the  German  experiment, 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  review,  makes  it  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  nutritive  value  of  Na¬ 
tional  flour  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  consumer.  If  it  were  still 
desired  that  there  should  be  avail¬ 
able  an  unfortified  flour  which 
reaches  the  nutritive  level  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Conference  on  the 
Post-War  Loaf,  then  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  minimum  grade  colour 
figure  for  National  flour  in  place 
of  a  prescribed  extraction  rate. 

As  the  grade  colour  figures  of 
National  flours  decreased  through¬ 
out  the  year  so  did  those  of  the 
white  flours  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 
Early  in  1954  the  average  grade 
colour  figure  for  white  flour  was 
1-2,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
most  white  flours  were  giving 
figures  in  the  region  of  zero. 

The  flours  milled  in  Northern 
Ireland  have  tended  to  be  0-5-1 
units  brighter  in  colour  than  those 
produced  in  England  and  Wales, 
while  flours  in  Scotland  have 
usually  shown  a  difference  of  the 
same  magnitude  but  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  i.e.  they  have 
been  rather  duller  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  flours  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Chemical  treatment  of  flour 

As  long  ago  as  1946  Mellanby 
discovered  that  flour  treated  with 
agene — the  active  principle  of 


which  is  nitrogen  trichloride — 
caused  running  fits  in  dogs,  a  dis- 
cov-ery  that  was  followed  by  the 
banning  of  this  improver  in 
America.  No  action  against  agene 
was  taken  in  Britain,  but  a  scienti¬ 
fic  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Wilson  Jameson  was 
appointed  later  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  flour  treatment. 
Early  in  1950  the  committee  re¬ 
commended  that  although  no  evi¬ 
dence  existed  that  agenised  flour 
was  in  any  way  to.xic  to  man, 
nevertheless  in  v-iew  of  its  dele¬ 
terious  effect  on  certain  animals 
the  use  of  agene  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  chlorine  dioxide 
adopted  in  its  place.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  accepted  by  the 
Ministers  of  Health  and  Food,  but 
it  was  not  until  nearly  five  years 
later,  in  December  1954,  that  it 
was  implemented.  The  delay 
would,  seem  to  be  due  to  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Ministries  to  accept 
the  accumulated  evidence  of  ex¬ 
tensive  trials  which  had  been 
made  with  various  chemical  im- 
jirovers,  particularly  in  America. 
.Apparently  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  an  official  blessing 
to  chemical  improvers  alternative 
to  agene  until  these  substances  had 
been  extensively  tested  under  the 
aegis  of  the  >Iedical  Research 
Council.  The  outcome  of  these 
tests,  which  covered  agene  and 
three  other  chemical  improvers, 
chlorine  dioxide,  potassium  bro- 
mate  and  ascorbic  acid,  was  in 
complete  accord  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  previous  workers.  The 
findings  were: 

1.  Although  agene-treated  flour 
will  cause  fits  when  fed  in 
large  quantities  to  dogs,  no 
ill  effects  in  man  due  to  the 
use  of  agenised  flour  have 
been  established. 

2.  None  of  the  other  chemical 
flour  improvers  tested  caused 
fits  in  dogs. 

3.  In  view  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  no  objection  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  against  the  continued 
use  of  the  other  chemical  im¬ 
provers  tested. 

The  cessation  of  the  use  of 
agene  will  take  effect  via  a  gentle¬ 
men's  agreement;  the  National 
Association  of  British  and  Irish 


Millers  agreed  to  recommend  its 
members  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
agene  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Flour  Importers  agreed  to 
recommend  its  members  to  ensure 
that  no  flour  treated  with  agene 
would  be  imported  by  them.  All 
the  millers  who  decide  to  replace 
agene  by  chlorine  dioxide  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
equipment  immediately  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  twelv-e  months  have 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  change¬ 
over  period  for  the  industry. 

Certainly  millers  and  doubt¬ 
lessly  many  others  in  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  flour  industry  will 
be  thankful  that  the  long  period 
of  indecision  about  flour  treatment 
is  ended.  There  are  some  who 
will  wish  that  continuance  of 
agene  had  been  permitted,  since 
no  evidence  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  that  it  can  have  ill-effects 
upon  man,  but  in  view  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  it  has  attracted  be¬ 
cause  of  its  effect  upon  dogs  its 
discontinuance  is  probably  a  poli¬ 
tic  move.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  outcome  of  the  detailed  ex¬ 
perimental  study  of  improvers  for 
which  the  M.R.C.  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  and  the  considered  re¬ 
port  of  the  sub-committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  will  put  an  end  to  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  often  illogical  at¬ 
tacks  which  are  made  upon  the 
judicious  and  controlled  use  of 
substances  which  are  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  flour  ‘  ‘  im¬ 
provers. " 

Physical  treatment  of  flour 

A  few  years  ago  a  method  was 
{>atented  for  improving  flour  by 
mixing  at  high  speed  a  batter 
made  from  it  and  to  which  a 
source  of  oxidases  had  been 
added.  A  mixer  capable  of  whip¬ 
ping  the  batter  at  350  r.p.m.  was 
far  too  expensive  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  small  baker  and  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  attempts 
were  made  to  apply  the  basic 
principle  in  a  less  costly  manner. 
One  approach  was  to  mix  the 
batter  at  normal  speed  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  oxygen,  but  difficulties 
arose  with  some  types  of  open  pan 
mixers.  Also  a  supply  of  oxygen 
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One  of  the  “  Flowmaster  ” 
plansifters  seen  from  the 
cyclone  gangway  of  the 
new  Hovis  mill  in  Man¬ 
chester.  Fourteen  of  these 
machines,  arranged  in 
two  lines,  occupy  the 
plansifter  floor,  lliey  are 
made  in  aluminium  and 
are  constructed  on  the 
**  double-skin  ”  principle 
to  eliminate  the  risk  of 
condensation  and  sweat¬ 
ing.  As  the  photograph 
shows,  the  floor  above  the 
sifters  has  been  cut  away 
to  leave  only  a  gangway 
along  each  side  at  the 
level  of  the  cyclones  and 
a  space  at  each  end  on 
which  the  suction  filter 
dust  collectors  and  the 
aerofoil  fans  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  systems  are  placed. 
The  resulting  impression 
is  one  of  great  height  and 
space  although  the  height 
from  the  sifter  floor  to 
roof  is  no  greater  than  in 
an  orthodox  mill. 


had  to  be  available.  A  more 
practical  modification  was  to  mix 
a  batter  at  about  double  the 
normal  speed  for  a  longer  time. 
This  method,  the  so-called  “  Blan¬ 
chard  ”  process,  would  not  in¬ 
volve  the  user  in  a  large  capital 
expenditure  because  a  normal 
mixer  could  be  modified  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  so  as  to  run  at 
single  or  double  speed.  As  the 
mixing  speed  is  so  much  less  than 
in  the  “  Batter  ”  process,  only  6o 
r.p.m.  compared  with  350  r.p.m. 
in  the  latter,  a  stiffer  dough  can 
be  used,  and  usually  in  the  initial 
stage  about  three-quarters  of  the 
flour  is  mixed  with  all  the  water, 
the  result  being  a  slack  dough. 

The  subjection  of  a  batter  or 
slack  dough  made  from  untreated 
flour  to  an  intensive  mixing  pro¬ 
cedure — either  a  short  mixing  at 
very  high  speed  or  a  more  pro¬ 
tracted  mixing  at  lower  speeds — 
is  capable  of  raising  the  dough 


properties  and  the  quality  of  the 
finished  loaf  to  the  standards 
which  would  be  realised  if  the 
flour  instead  of  being  untreated 
had  been  correctly  treated  with  a 
flour  improver  at  the  mill.  How¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  mill  is  permitted — and 
the  recent  statement  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Food  removes  any  fears 
about  its  discontinuance — there 
can  be  little  future  for  these  mix¬ 
ing  prcxredures,  because  their 
adoption  would  mean  that  bakers 
would  face  more  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  order  to  do  themselves 
what  the  millers  now  do  for  them. 

The  nutritive  value  of  bread 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Government  appointed  a  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Post-War  Loaf  and 
the  main  recommendation  emerg¬ 
ing  from  its  deliberations  was  that 
a  nutritive  standard  should  be 
adopted  for  post-war  flour,  this 


standard  covering  vitamin  Bj, 
nicotinic  acid  and  iron.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  could 
not  agree  upon  the  method  by 
which  the  recommended  standard 
should  be  attained;  the  medical 
members  were  in  favour  of  long 
extraction  flour,  whereas  the  mill¬ 
ing  industry  supported  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  whiter  flours  desired 
by  most  consumers  and  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  these  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  nutrients.  The  Conference, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the 
relative  nutritive  values  of  forti¬ 
fied  white  flour  and  long  extrac¬ 
tion  flour  should  be  investigated 
by  feeding  trials.  An  opportunity 
of  making  such  trials  with  human 
subjects  occurred  late  in  1946  and 
a  well-designed  and  controlled 
study  was  commenced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  in  which  the  relative 
nutritive  merits  of  bread  made 
from  true  wholemeal,  85%  flour, 
70%  flour  and  fortified  70%  flour 
respectively  were  compared.  The 
tests  were  completed  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1949,  but  the  report 
was  withheld  until  December 
1954.  What  was  the  reason  for 
this  inexcusably  long  delay — had 
it  any  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  findings  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  utterly  disproved  the  theorx' 
strongly  held  by  the  medical 
members  of  the  Conference? 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were 
the  inmates  of  two  German  or¬ 
phanages  who,  because  of  the 
rationing  situation,  were  under¬ 
nourished  for  their  respective  age 
groups.  Each  of  the  experimental 
groups  continued  with  the  non¬ 
cereal  part  of  the  German  rations, 
but  the  cereal  fraction  was  re¬ 
placed  by  an  unlimited  supply  of 
one  or  other  of  the  types  of  bread 
under  investigation.  Supplements 
of  calcium  and  vitamins  A,  D  and 
C  were  fed  to  each  group.  Each 
participant  in  the  experiments  was 
tested  for  height  and  weight  fort¬ 
nightly  and  was  given  a  thorough 
clinical  examination  at  the  end  of 
each  three  months.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  bones  and  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tracts  of  the  children 
were  examined  radiologically  and 
samples  of  their  blood  submitted 
to  various  analyses. 
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The  evidence  furnished  by  these 
elaborate  trials  with  human  be¬ 
ings  established  conclusively  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Wholemeal  flours,  flours  of  85"„ 
extraction,  white  flours  and  white 
flours  enriched  with  vitamin  B,, 
nicotinic  acid  and  iron  fed  in  the 
form  of  bread  to  undernourished 
children  of  5-15  years  so  as  to 
provide  75"o  of  their  total  calories 
were  ecjually  nutritious. 

2.  Wholemeal  bread,  white  bread  and 
white  bread  enriched  with  vitamin 
B,,  nicotinic  acid  and  iron  fed  to 
undernourished  children  of  5-15 
years  so  as  to  provide  35''o  of  the 
total  calories,  another  35'',,  lieing 
provided  by  fat  and  sugar,  showed 
no  difference  in  nutritive  value. 

3.  The  undernourished  children  who 
had  an  inadequate  diet  supple¬ 
mented  by  unlimited  amounts  of 
white,  enriched  white  or  whole¬ 
meal  bread  gained  in  one  year  ij 
times  as  much  weight  as  the 
”  normal  ”  growth  rate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children  would  have  led  one 
to  expect. 

4.  Originally  undernouri.shed  chil¬ 
dren  fed  for  one  year  on  an  in- 
adecpiate  diet  supplemented  by 
unlimited  amounts  of  white,  en¬ 
riched  white  or  wholemeal  bread 
and  then  given  in  addition  3(X)  ml. 
of  reconstituted  full  cream  milk 
|)er  day  for  six  months  showed  no 
improvement  in  growth  rate  as  a 
result  of  the  milk  supplement. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and 
other  supporting  evidence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  results  of 
these  human  feeding  trials  sum¬ 
marised  in  the  following  imjxtrtant 
statement  in  the  Report: 

“  No  difference  could  Ik-  detected 
In-tween  the  nutritional  values  of 
the  breads  and,  since  the  children 
grew  at  a  very  sjitisfactory  rate 
aiul  no  signs  of  any  <leficiencies 
appeared,  it  may  In*  concluded 
that  all  the  diets  supplied  the 
children  with  nutrients  known  and 
unknown  which  they  required  for 
the  jH'riod  over  w’hich  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted.” 

If  wholemeal  shows  no  nu¬ 
tritional  su{x>riority  over  white 
bread  when,  as  in  the  German 
experiment,  the  non-cereal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  diet  is  inadequate,  then 
certainly  no  advantages  for  the 
former  can  be  claimed  when  the 
remainder  of  the  diet  is  nutrition¬ 
ally  satisfactory.  The  German 
experiment,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  have  answered  in  no  un¬ 
certain  manner  the  controversy 
about  the  relative  virtues  of  long 


extraction  flour  and  fortified  white 
flour  which  divided  the  members 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Post-War 
Loaf.  No  longer  can  an  objection 
Ix'  justifiably  maintained  against 
consumers  having  the  bread  of 
their  choice. 

The  lipids  of  flour  in  relation  to 
storage  and  treatment 

Although  the  lipid  content  of 
flour  is  only  of  the  order  of  1-2%, 
this  fraction  is  involved  in  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  which  take  place 
during  the  storage  and  the  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  treatment  of 
flour.  Oxidation  of  the  lipids  un¬ 
doubtedly  plays  a  role  in  the 
improvement  in  baking  quality 
which  can  be  induced  in  flour 
either  by  chemical  treatment  or  by 
intensive  mixing,  but  excessive 
oxidative  changes  of  this  nature 
lead  to  a  deterioration  such  as 
occurs  during  the  protracted  stor¬ 
age  of  flour.  It  is  perhaps  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
focussing  of  attention  upon  the 
subject  of  flour  treatment  during 
the  last  year  or  two  should  have 
prompted  research  into  the  lipids 
of  flour.  A  band  of  workers  at  the 
Research  Association  of  British 
Flour  Millers  has  been  engaged 
in  such  a  study  and  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  report  opens  up  interesting 
possibilities. 

The  peroxide  value  of  the  lipids 
of  flour  increases  if  a  solution  of 
them  in  an  organic  solvent  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  but  the  initial 
peroxide  value  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  increases  during  exposure 
of  the  solution  are  greater  the 
greater  the  extent  to  which  the 
flour  has  been  subjected  to  oxidis¬ 
ing  conditions.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  peroxide  value  of 
the  lipids  is  greater  in  aged  flour 
than  in  fresh  untreated  flour  and 
is  much  greater  still  if  the  flour 
has  been  treated  with  a  gaseous 
improver. 

The  unsaponifiable  fraction  of 
the  lipids  of  flour  has  a  reducing 
action  towards  ferric  chloride 
a-a'-dipyridyl,  much  of  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a-  and 
/8-tocopherols.  When  flour  is 
treated  with  a  gaseous  improver 
the  reducing  value  of  the  unsa¬ 
ponifiable  fraction  of  the  lipids  is 


reduced,  the  extent  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  being  correlated  with  the 
dosage  of  the  improv^er.  Storage 
of  flour  for  several  months,  how¬ 
ever,  causes  only  a  relati\ely 
slight  reduction  in  this  reducing 
value. 

Since  the  application  of  gaseous 
treatment  to  flour  markedly 
diminishes  the  reducing  power  of 
the  unsaponifiable  fraction  of  the 
lipids  and  at  the  same  time  raises 
the  peroxide  value  of  the  total 
lipids,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to 
draw,  as  the  St.  Albans  workers 
have  done,  that  one  effect  of  the 
gaseous  improvers  is  a  reduction 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  anti¬ 
oxidants  present  in  the  flour,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  tocopherols. 

Continuous  breadmaking  process 

A  modern  American  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
milling  industry^  is  the  production 
of  bread  by  an  automatic  continu¬ 
ous  process.  Its  interest  to  millers 
lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  use 
of  the  method  might  call  for 
s{>ecial  characteristics  in  the  flour 
or  for  a  closer  tolerance  for  some 
flour  proj>erties.  The  flour,  water, 
salt,  and  other  dough  ingredients 
except  the  yeast  are  automatically 
weighed  on  to  a  conveyor,  which 
carries  them  to  a  premixer.  \ 
broth  prepared  from  water,  sugar 
and  yeast  is  pumped  at  a  pre¬ 
determined  rate  into  the  premixer 
which  combines  the  solid  and 
liquid  components  into  a  dough. 
The  dough  is  i)assed  to  a  develop¬ 
ing  divider,  and  as  it  emerges  in 
the  form  of  a  ribbon  it  is  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  which  drop  into 
the  bread  tins. 

This  process  has  been  used  com¬ 
mercially  in  America  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  fairly  strong  flour  is 
required.  An  overground  flour 
causes  difficulty.  The  shortness 
of  the  process  precludes  the  dough 
being  markedly  affected  by  en¬ 
zyme  action  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  addition  of  amylases  or  pro¬ 
teases,  a  not  uncommon  practice 
in  America,  has  no  beneficial 
effect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  this 
automatic  and  continuous  method 
of  breadmaking  is  a  sign  of  the 
direction  which  future  develop- 
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riK'iit  in  the  breadmaking  industry 
will  take,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a 
stage  when  all  loaves  adhere  to  a 
stereotyped  and  possibly  charac¬ 
terless  pattern.  The  more  we  de¬ 
part  from  the  old  time,  well- 
fermented  crusty  loaves  in  the 
direction  of  standardised  bread 
turned  out  by  a  streamlined  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  to  operate 
within  a  tight  time  schedule,  the 
greater  the  risk  that  bread  may 
cease  to  be  an  attractive  and  well- 
flavoured  food  that  is  eaten  for 
its  own  sake  and  may  become 
merely  a  convenient  carrier  for 
other  foodstuffs. 


Fungal  enzymes 

Another  American  development 
in  which  increasing  interest  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  millers  and  bakers 
in  Britain  is  the  use  of  specially 
formulated  preparations  of  micro¬ 
bial  enzymes  as  correctives  of  cer¬ 
tain  flour  defects.  Two  faults  in 
flour  which  can  be  remedied  by 
enzymic  supplementation  are  in¬ 
sufficient  diastatic  activity  and 
excessive  toughness  in  the  gluten. 
The  established  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  necessary  enzymes — 
a-amylase  and  protease  respec¬ 
tively — is  to  add  malt  flour  to  the 
flour.  It  is  now  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prepare  from  moulds  or 
bacteria  either  amylases  or  pro¬ 
teases  in  concentrated  form  and 


Determination 

Three  papers  on  methods  for  the 
chemical  determination  of  vitamin 
A  were  presented  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  for  Analytical 
Chemistry  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Oils  and  Fats  Group,  S.C.I., 
in  London.  Discussing  the  de¬ 
termination  of  vitamin  A  in  na¬ 
tural  products,  especially  cod  liver 
oil.  Prof.  R.  A.  Morton  and  F. 
Bro-Rasmussen,  said  that  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  official  recognition 
of  vitamin  A.,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
express  the  results  of  spectro- 
photometric  assays  in  terms  of 
total  vitamin  A  activity  without 
indicating  how  much  is  due  to 
vitamin  A...  Liver  oils  from  salt 
fish  in  general  have  some  QO% 


by  the  use  of  such  preparations  it 
is  possible  to  correct  sugar  forma¬ 
tion  without  increasing  proteoly¬ 
sis,  or  alternatively  to  soften  an 
over-tough  gluten  without  at  the 
same  time  causing  sugar  produc¬ 
tion.  When  malt  flour  is  used  as 
a  corrective,  amylases  and  pro¬ 
teases  would  be  added  together. 

Another  advantage  of  using 
microbial  enzymes  is  that  they  can 
be  added  in  the  form  of  a  mixture 
which  has  been  compounded 
especially  to  suit  the  faults  of  a 
particular  flour.  Moreover,  they 
can  be  diluted — for  dilution  is 
necessary — with  starch,  so  that 
the  preparation  to  be  added  has  a 
{larticularly  bright  colour  and 
hence  can  be  safely  added  to  the 
brightest  patent  flour. 

Fungal  amylases  and  proteases 
and  mixtures  of  the  two  suitably 
diluted  are  in  commercial  use  in 
America,  but  they  can  only  be 
added  to  a  dough.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if  the  use  of  these  flour 
correctives  spreads  to  Britain,  as 
it  is  very  likely  to  do,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  will  be  added  to  flour,  when 
necessary,  by  the  miller.  It  is  far 
better  that  the  miller,  who  will  be 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the 
wheat  in  his  grist,  should  correct 
a  known  fault  at  the  mill  than 
that  the  baker  should  be  left  to 
apply  a  remedy  after  the  flour  has 
proved  to  be  defective  on  his 
process. 


of  Vitamin  A 

of  the  total  activity  from  vita¬ 
min  A,. 

The  analytical  procedures  of  the 
British  and  United  States  Pharma- 
copceias  were  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  historical  setting  and  the 
newer  problems  arising  out  of  the 
presence  of  three  vitamin  A-active 
substances  (all-/rflMs  and  neo¬ 
vitamin  A,  and  vitamin  An)  in  fish 
liver  oils. 

The  properties  of  the  three 
active  substances  were  noted  and 
the  combined  effects  of  their  in¬ 
trinsic  biological  activities  and 
their  absorption  spectra  were 
worked  out  with  special  reference 
to  conversion  factors. 

The  geometrical  correction  pro¬ 


cedure  using  the  fixation  points  for 
a\\-trans  vitamin  A,  over-corrects 
the  neovitamin  A  contribution  to 
the  total  absorption  but  this  is 
very  nearly  balanced  by  the  lower 
biological  activity  of  neovitamin  A 
compared  with  the  all-/rans  form. 

Three  cod  liver  oils  and  two  rich 
oils  have  been  examined  by  the 
new  chromatographic  method  of 
Bro-Rasmussen,  Hjarde  and 
Porotnikoff,  which  permits  quan¬ 
titative  estimate  of  how  the  total 
vitamin  A  absorption  at  325  m/<. 
is  distributed  between  the  three 
active  substances.  The  same  oils 
tested  on  the  “unsap.”  without 
chromatography  but  corrected  by 
the  ‘  ‘  geometrical  ’ '  procedure  lead 
to  much  the  same  estimate  of  total 
vitamin  A,  potency. 

In  their  paper  entitled  “Chro¬ 
matographic  Separation  of  Vita¬ 
min  A-active  Compounds  in  Cod 
Liver  Oil,”  F.  Bro-Rasmussen, 
W.  Hjarde  and  Olga  Porotnikoff 
described  a  method  for  preparing 
dicalcium  phosphate  for  chroma¬ 
tography  of  fish  liver  oil  unsaponi- 
fiable  matter.  The  adsorbent  per¬ 
mits  a  separation  of  all-frflMs 
vitamin  A,  neovitamin  A  and 
vitamin  A.,.  The  method  recom¬ 
mended  for  cod  liver  oil  consists  of 
determining  («)  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  total  vitamin  .4 
fraction  obtained  by  a  single 
chromatographic  separation  and 
(b)  the  proportions  of  the  three 
vitamin  A-active  materials  by  a 
separate  chromatography. 

In  the  final  paper,  by  J.  W. 
Lord,  and  Miss  P.  M.  Bradley,  a 
modified  method  for  the  spectro- 
photometric  estimation  of  vitamin 
A  in  margarine  was  described.  In 
principle,  the  modified  method  is 
similar  to  the  Official  Method  but 
does  not  require  specially  activated 
adsorbents.  Commercially  avail¬ 
able  de-fatted  bone-meal  of  appro¬ 
priate  particle  size  is  the  selected 
adsorbent.  Experiments  on  mar¬ 
garine  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
recover  from  the  column  a  frac¬ 
tion  giving  spectral  absorption 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
vitamin  A.  Results  on  commer¬ 
cial  margarines  using  the  Official 
and  modified  methods  are,  for 
practical  purposes,  in  good  agree¬ 
ment. 
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★PROGRESS  IN  I954^ 


Industry’s 
ol  linrationed  Raw  Materials 

By  R.  L  kenny,  b.Sc.,  f.r.i.c. 

The  process  of  de-rationing  the  confectionery  industry's  raw  materials  was  completed  last  May 
when  edible  fats  were  freed  from  control.  The  belief  of  some  people  that  complete  de-rationing 
would  lead  to  production  exceeding  demand  and  fierce  competition  was  falsified  by  an  increase 
in  demand  to  a  level  well  above  that  prevailing  before  the  war.  Thus  the  industry  has  had 
a  prosperous  year  although  one  not  without  problems.  For  instance  there  has  been  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  cocoa  butter,  a  shortage  of  packaging  materials,  controversy  over  retailers'  profit 
margins,  and  new  regulations  concerning  food  colours,  antioxidants  and  lead  limits.  These  out¬ 
standing  events  in  the  confectioners'  year  are  summarised  in  our  annual  review. 


First  Year 


"C^OR  THE  first  time  since  before 
^  the  war  the  industry^  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  period  when  all  the  prime 
raw  materials  were  freely  avail¬ 
able  and  output  both  actual  and 
}x)tential  has  greatly  increased. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  import  new  machinery 
from  abroad  and  many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  invested  in  new 
equipment  to  cope  with  increased 
demand. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
demand  would  not  keep  pace  with 
supply,  leading  to  fierce  com- 
j)etition.  This  forecast  has  been 
proved  wrong  because  of  the 
general  rise  in  consumption,  from 
a  pre-war  average  of  about  7  oz. 
per  week  per  head  to  a  figure 
which  now  probably  approaches 
9  oz.  Great  improvements  in 
packaging  have  undoubtedly 
helped  to  create  this  record  level 
of  demand. 

Increased  production  has  led  to 
the  mechanisation  of  manufacture 
of  most  confectionery  because  of 
labour  difficulties  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  craftsmanship 
which  produced  so  many  hand¬ 
made  forms  of  sugar  confectionery 
before  the  war  is  disappearing, 
largely  because  the  price  of  sugar, 
representing  the  main  basic  raw 
material,  is  cheap  in  comparison 
with  the  labour  which  would  have 
to  be  employed  for  hand-fashion¬ 
ing. 

Cocoa  butter  substitutes 

At  one  period  during  the  year 


the  price  of  cocoa,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cocoa  butter,  increased  to 
such  alarming  proportions  that 
the  industry  was  doubtful  whether 
the  retail  selling  price  could  be 
continually  increased  without  the 
loss  of  public  support  for  choco¬ 
late  as  opposed  to  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery'. 

As  sugar  was  maintained  at  a 
stable  and  lower  price  than  cocoa, 
the  difference  between  the  raw 
material  costs  for  the  two  tvpes  of 
confectionery  was  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  marked  and  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  inevitable  that  unless 
some  stability  could  be  achiev’ed 
chocolate  would  lose  public  favour 
to  the  advantage  of  sweets.  In 
fact  this  trend  has  begun  in  the 
case  of  moulded  tablet  chocolate. 
Presentation  boxes  of  assorted 
chocolates,  however,  continue  to 
hold  their  own  because  of  their 
gift  appeal.  This  resistance  to 
moulded  chocolate  has  forced  the 
industry  •  to  consider  seriously, 
although  much  against  its  will,  the 
possibility  of  using  substitutes  for 
cocoa  butter  if  prices  rise  any 
further. 

A  number  of  substitutes  are 
available,  most  consisting  of  palm 
kernel  and  coconut  stearine  which 
has  been  separated  from  the  na¬ 
tural  oils.  Preliminary'  opinions 
on  these  products  are  that  when 
they  are  mixed  with  cocoa  butter 
they  adversely  affect  its  physical 
characteristics — there  is  a  lack  of 
snap  and  difficulty  in  tempering 
and  super-cooling.  The  view  has 


been  advanced  that  while  substi¬ 
tutes  might  be  suitable  when  used 
almost  entirely  as  the  fat  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  chocolate,  as  in  the 
case  of  bakers’  couverture,  they 
are  not  suitable  for  ranges  of  ad¬ 
mixtures  with  cocoa  butter.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  the  preliminary'  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  done  using 
the  conditions  recommended  for 
handling  and  tempering  cocoa 
butter.  Further  experience  might 
well  show  that  more  favourable 
results  can  be  achieved  if  these 
conditions  are  basically  altered. 

An  alternative  to  cocoa  butter 
which  will  have  all  the  physical 
characteristics  demanded  is  a 
definite  possibility',  but  it  is  felt 
that  the  necessary'  research  can 
only  be  done  satisfactorily  bv  the 
suppliers  of  fats,  since  the  problem 
is  extremely'  complex  and  by'  no 
means  certain  of  solution. 

Fortunately  the  price  of  cocoa 
butter  has  now  receded  consider¬ 
ably  from  an  all-time  high  record 
and  most  reputable  manufacturers 
are  content  to  rely  only  on  cocoa 
butter  for  the  fat  content  of  their 
chocolates.  In  view  of  this  com¬ 
mendable  policy  it  is  surprising 
how  few  increases  in  the  prices  of 
cocoa  ingredients  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  public  who,  in 
the  main,  are  unaware  of  the 
violent  fluctuations  in  price  with 
which  the  industry'  has  had  to 
contend.  This  has  been  achieved 
by  introducing  every  possible 
economy',  by  the  utilisation  of 
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lecithin  and  by  varying  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  centre  to  couverture  in 
chcKolate  assortments.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  has  meant  a 
ver\'  careful  examination  of  every 
type  of  centre  used  in  an  assort¬ 
ment  so  that  the  overall  propor¬ 
tion  of  chocolate  added  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit. 

With  tablet  chocolate  such  im¬ 
provisations  are  not  possible  and 
the  only  alternative  has  been  to 
maintain  a  standard  selling  price 
with  weight  adjustments  up  or 
down  to  coincide  with  marked 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cocoa. 
Most  people  concede  that  such  pro¬ 
cedure  is  less  desirable  than  selling 
a  unit  of  stated  weight,  but  under 
the  circumstances  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reasonable  alter¬ 
native  since  constant  retail  price 
fluctuations  would  create  chaos  in 
the  distributive  side  of  the  in-- 
dustry. 

Imported  confectionery 

Strictly  limited  quotas  of  con¬ 
fectionery  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  this  country  from  several 
continental  countries  including 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France  and 
Holland.  The  quantity  in  relation 
to  the  total  confectionery  sold  in 
this  country  is  so  insignificant  as 


to  be  no  real  competitor  to  British 
manufacturers,  particularly  as  the 
imported  goods  offered  are  of  the 
semi-luxur\'  kind  and  relatively 
expensiv-e. 

The  imports  are  interesting 
insofar  as  the  packaging  is  of 
typical  continental  design,  fully 
reflecting  overseas  manufacturers’ 
awareness  of  the  selling  force  of 
good  packaging. 

Many  of  the  imported  choco¬ 
lates  are  made  in  a  shell  moulding 
plant  which  permits  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  soft  fillings  and  centres 
into  moulded  chocolate.  This  line 
is  not  very-  popular  in  this  country, 
but  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
cocoa  prices  it  obviously  has  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  the 
standard  tablet  moulding  plant 
and  in  the  writer’s  view  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  in  the  future 
to  this  kind  of  product. 

Packaging  developments 

While  there  has  been  a  welcome 
increase  in  supplies  of  most  ingre¬ 
dients,  there  have  been  difficulties 
in  obtaining  packaging  on  account 
of  the  long  delays  in  delivering 
board  and  paper  from  the  mills. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand 
from  every-  industry  for  the  con¬ 
ventional  forms  of  packaging  that 


even  the  introduction  of  new  ty  pes 
has  not  eased  the  position,  and 
when  considering  any  changes  it 
is  now  necessary-  to  plan  at  least 
nine  months  in  advance. 

Of  the  newer  types  of  packag¬ 
ing,  plastics  are  probably  most 
interesting  to  the  confectionery-  in¬ 
dustry-.  Poly-thene  predominates 
among  the  newcomers  and  it  is 
now  available  in  extremely-  thin 
sheets.  Polythene  is  ideal  for 
transparent  bags  because  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  heat-sealing  qualities  and 
the  superior  protection  it  affords 
compared  with  other  moisture- 
resistant  transparent  films.  For 
this  reason  it  is  finding  great 
favour  for  bulk  packaging  of 
sweets;  in  conjunction  with  corru¬ 
gated  board  cartons  it  forms  a 
non-returnable  unit  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  is  taking  the  place 
of  printed  tins  and  glass  jars  for 
the  distribution  of  boiled  sweets. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of 
polythene  and  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  have  installed  a 
new  plant  capable  of  producing  up 
to  30,000  tons  a  year,  there  is  still 
an  unsatisfied  demand  for  the 
established  cellulose  film  by- 
reason  of  its  cheapness,  superior 
appearance  and  presentation. 

Undoubtedly  both  materials 


EXPORT  ENTERPRISE.  A  determined  attempt  to  sell  British  confectionery  in  the  United  States  is  being  made  by  George  W. 
Homer  Ltd.,  the  Co.  Durham  firm,  who  have  built  this  mobile  showroom  for  a  20,000-mile  dollar-earning  tour  of  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  Externally  the  “  showvan  ”  is  early  Tudor  but  inside  it  is  ultra-modem.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Homer,  the 

29-year-old  managing  director  of  the  company. 
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have  a  place  in  packaging  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  at  present 
that  one  will  displace  the  other. 
Each  has  its  own  particular 
})ro{)erties  and  in  choosing  wrap¬ 
ping  materials  manufacturers  must 
know  what  exact  characteristic 
they  are  looking  for  and  make 
their  choice  accordingly. 

.\nother  increasingly  popular 
material  is  transparent,  injection- 
moulded  thermoplastic  which 
makes  an  extremely  attractive 
pack.  However,  it  is  too  ex- 
l>ensive  for  ordinary  lines  and  is 
generally  reserved  for  special 
presentations. 

The  prosperity  of  the  industry 
*  is  emphasised  by  the  increased 
demand  for  fancy  boxes  which, 
incidentally,  tends  to  lx*  less 
seasonal  than  before  the  war.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  some  extent 
to  the  difficulty  which  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  hand-made  rigid  boxes 
are  exj)eriencing  in  making  sea¬ 
sonal  deliveries  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labour  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  boxes 
to  be  taken  in  and  stored  during 
the  summer  months  and,  where 
j)ossible,  utilised  in  order  to  spread 
the  load. 


Retail  distribution 

Retailers’  margins  have  re¬ 
mained  much  the  same  in  spite  of 
protests  from  distributors  who  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain  profits  with 
rising  costs  of  overheads.  Another 
rather  controversial  subject  has 
Ix'en  the  re-introduction  of  the 
{)re-war  practice  of  favourable 
discounts  for  bulk  buying.  Its  re- 
apj)earance  was  delayed  until  last 
year  because  most  of  the  popular 
lines  were  allocated  until  then. 
The  discounts  are  criticised  be¬ 
cause  they  favour  the  larger  re¬ 
tailers  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller.  However,  the  cost  of 
packaging  and  distribution  is  so 
great  today  that  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  manufacturers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  economies  arising  from 
bulk  deliveries  and  it  is  likely  that 
this  trend  will  be  even  more 
marked  in  the  future  than  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Apart  from  the  increase  in  raw 
material  supplies  another  reason 


Example  of  injection  moulded  transparent  plastic  container  which  has  a  permanent 
after  use  as  a  box  for  cigarettes. 


for  bigger  deliveries  of  goods  to 
the  home  market  has  been  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  incentive  for  dollar 
exports  which  took  the  form  dur¬ 
ing  rationing  of  a  sugar  bonus  re¬ 
lated  to  the  quantity  of  dollar 
exports.  De-rationing  has  elimi¬ 
nated  this  and  a  new  problem  is 
to  maintain  exports  on  a  scale  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  status  of  the  in¬ 
dustry'.  A  great  deal  of  new  plant 
and  equipment  was  installed  for 
dollar  export  production  and 
manufacturers  must  keep  it  fully 
occupied.  Therefore,  any  surplus 
which  arises  under  the  new'  export 
trading  conditions  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  find  its  way  on  to  the  home 
market. 

Legislation 

Now  that  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Amendment  Bill  has  passed 
through  the  various  committee 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
new  legislation  of  importance  to 
the  industry  is  impending. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
change  is  the  proposed  alteration 
in  the  official  attitude  towards  the 
use  of  coal-tar  colours  in  this 
country.  Until  now  the  practice 
has  been  governed  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1938,  which,  except  in  special 
cases,  did  not  lay  down  precise 
standards  for  the  addition  of 
colours  to  foods  but  placed  on  the 
manufacturer  the  onus  of  using 
only  colours  not  injurious  to 


health.  As  a  result  a  considerable 
.range  of  colours  is  available  to  the 
industry,  a  state  of  affairs  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  in  the  U.S.,  where 
only  those  colours  on  a  permitted 
list  may  lx‘  used  and  where  Ix*- 
fore  any  new  colour  is  added,  it 
must  pass  extremely  stringent 
tests.  The  Preservatives  Sub¬ 
committee,  apixiinted  by  the 
.Ministries  concerned,  now  propose 
to  adopt  the  American  procedure. 
Unfortunately  the  proposed  per¬ 
mitted  colours  do  not  corresj)ond 
with  those  employed  in  the  U.S.A., 
so  that  in  many  cases  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  use  different 
colours  for  dollar  market  exports. 

There  have  been  criticisms  of 
the  proposed  testing  methods  for 
certain  coal  tar  colours.  These 
are  biological  tests  involving  the 
injection  of  rodents  over  a  long 
period.  Although  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  livers  of  these 
animals  are  damaged  by  excessive 
doses,  doubts  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  such  damage  would  (xcur 
in  humans  who  in  the  normal  way 
consume  the  colours  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  the  test 
animals.  However,  as  no  other 
practical  test  is  available  it  seems 
that  the  present  one  will  be  used 
on  the  precept  of  its  Ix'ing  better 
to  be  over-cautious  than  other- 
w'ise  with  potentially  harmful  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  I’reservatives  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  have  also  examined  the 
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question  of  introducing  antioxi¬ 
dants  into  food  and  there  is  now 
ever\’  possibility  of  a  number  of 
substances  l)eing  permitted  to  be 
used  in  edible  fats  and  oils  (ex¬ 
cluding  butter)  and  in  essential 
oils  to  prevent  oxidative  rancidity. 
The  products  recommended  in  the 
proposal  are  propyl,  octyl  and 
dodecyl  gallate  or  any  mixture 
thereof  and  butylated  hydroxyani- 
sole.  Some  of  these  products  are 
also  recommended  in  America.  If 
they  are  eventually  utilised  in  this 
country,  it  is  likely  that  the  addi¬ 
tions  will  be  made  by  the  suppliers 
of  fat  at  the  source  who  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  exercise 
control  than  the  users. 

Another  legislative  change 
which  will  affect  the  confectionery 
industry  is  the  standard  for  lead 
limits  proposed  by  the  Foods 
Standards  Committee  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  FockI.  Of  interest  to  con¬ 


fectioners  is  the  proposal  that  a 
stringent  limit  not  exceeding  0  5 
p.p.m,  should  be  imposed  for  re- 
hned  white  sugar.  This  is  the 
same  as  previous  recommenda¬ 
tions,  but  further  proposals  are 
put  forward  for  limits  on  all  forms 
of  sugar  syrups,  invert  sugars, 
raw  sugars,  liquid  glucose,  etc., 
which  were  not  previously  speci¬ 
fied.  The  suggested  limit  for  these 
other  pnxlucts  is  5  p.p.m.  and  it  is 
convenient  that  as  far  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned  this  limit 
should  be  almost  universal. 

F'or  cocoa  powder  the  same  limit 
of  5  p.p.m.  has  been  proposed, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  calculated  on 
the  dry  fat-free  material. 

The  end  of  rationing 

In  May  the  last  rationed  ingre¬ 
dients — all  edible  fats  including 
butter — were  freed  from  control 
so  that  as  far  as  raw  materials  are 


concerned  the  market  can  now  be 
said  to  be  truly  competitive.  This 
has  been  extremely  beneficial  to 
caramel  manufacturers,  but  the 
greater  av  ailability  of  dairy'  butter 
has  brought  the  need  for  some 
code  of  practice  to  ensure  that 
goods  carrying  the  word  “butter" 
in  their  description  do  in  fact  con¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
genuine  butter.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  a  minimum  of  4% 
butter,  calculated  as  butter  fat, 
should  be  the  minimum  standard 
to  be  employed  and  this  proposal 
has  considerably  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  quality. 

Similar  views  have  been  put  for¬ 
ward  concerning  the  use  of  the 
word  “  cream  "  in  any  description 
of  confectionery’,  but  as  this  is 
likely  to  be  covered  by  special 
provisions  in  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  the  problem  has  not  y  et  been 
finally  resolved. 


\^orld  >leal  Production  Increases  by  (Ine-Third 


World  meat  production  increased 
appreciably  in  IQ53  and  was 
about  one-third  greater  than  pre¬ 
war  but  international  trade, 
although  higher  than  in  1952,  was 
still  15%  less  than  in  1938. 
These  estimates  are  published  in 
“Meat”  (H.M.S.O.,  5s.),  a  re¬ 
view  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Committee,  which  also 
points  out  that  there  may  have 
been  a  further  rise  in  international 
trade  in  1954,  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a 
substantial  importer.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  share  of  trade  in  beef 
and  veal  rose  sharply  in  1953  to 
about  45%  of  the  world  total, 
although  the  proportion  for 
mutton  and  lamb  declined  fur¬ 
ther.  In  the  U.K.,  output  of  all 
classes  of  meat  increased  and  half 
the  imports  came  from  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  as  compared  with 
about  40%  before  the  war. 

Output  of  beef  and  v’eal  in 
•Australia,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
increased  substantially  in  1953, 
but  a  slight  reduction  was  re¬ 
corded  for  New  Zealand,  and  in 


Argentina  production  declined  for 
the  fourth  year  in  succession. 
Mutton  and  lamb  output  in  the 
main  producing  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  l^K.,  fell  ap¬ 
preciably  in  1953,  but  there  was  a 
general  increase  in  pig-meat  pro¬ 
duction,  except  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

International  trade 

World  exports  of  l)eef  rose 
sharply  in  1953  to  reach  the 
highest  level  since  1940 ;  they  were 
still,  however,  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  pre-war  figure  owing 
to  the  heavy  reduction  in  ship¬ 
ments  from  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  World  trade  in  mutton  and 
lamb  fell  slightly  in  1953,  as  New 
Zealand  exports  were  heavily  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  total  trade  was  still 
greater  than  before  the  war  as  New 
Zealand  shipments  were  above  the 
pre-war  level.  As  bacon  exports 
from  Denmark  rose  appreciably, 
world  trade  increased  further  in 
1953,  but  was  still  15%  less  than 
before  the  war;  world  exports  of 
pork,  however,  which  almost 


doubled  in  1953,  were  50%  above 
the  1938  level,  ('anned  meat  ex¬ 
ports,  which  had  been  heavily  re¬ 
duced  in  1932,  recovered  slightly 
in  the  following  year  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments  from  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  and  South 
America  more  than  offset  the  re¬ 
duction  in  Eurof)ean  supplies. 

Exports  of  beef  and  veal  from 
Commonwealth  countries,  which 
accounted  for  about  one-quarter 
of  world  trade  before  the  war,  fell 
from  over  35%  in  1951  to  under 
one-third  in  the  following  year, 
but,  with  the  expansion  in  Austra¬ 
lian  shipments,  reached  almost 
45%  in  1953.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Commonwealth  share  of  world 
mutton  and  lamb  exjjorts,  which 
had  shown  a  marked  upward 
trend  to  nearly  90%  in  1951,  has 
since  fallen  to  under  83%.  Al¬ 
though  Canadian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  pork  exports  were  high  in 
1953  and  the  proportion  of  world 
pig-meat  trade  of  Commonwealth 
origin  increased  to  almost  10%, 
this  compared  with  about  one- 
quarter  before  the  war.  The  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  Australian 
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Table  1. — Meat  Consumption  in  Certain  Countries 


Beef  and  veal  Mutton  and  lamb  Pig-meat  Total 


193^^ 

1952 

1953 

1938 

- A _ 

1952 

1953 

1938 

1952 

1953 

1938 

1952 

1953 

U.K.  .. 

55« 

32 

37 

25a 

21 

lb.  per  head 

24  39a 

31 

37 

1  iga 

84 

98 

Australia  b 

M4 

1 18 

119 

75 

77 

76 

24 

16 

17 

243 

21 1 

212 

New  Zealand  c  . . 

127 

116 

107 

73 

77 

76 

26 

27 

22 

226 

220 

205 

Canada 

68 

51 

68 

5 

2 

2 

38 

66 

57 

1 1 1 

119 

127 

U.S. A . 

62 

68 

86 

7 

4 

5 

57 

72 

63 

126 

144 

154 

.\rgentina 

176 

i«3 

182 

18 

15 

15 

20 

15 

16 

214 

213 

213 

Uruguay  . . 

151 

202 

191 

57 

45 

42 

15 

17 

16 

223 

264 

249 

a  Pre-war  average,  h  Pre-war  average;  thereafter  twelve  months  ending  June  jo  of 
year  following  that  stated,  c  Pre-war  average;  thereafter  twelve  months  eniling  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  year  stated. 


canned  meat  exports  last  year 
raised  the  Commonwealth  share 
of  this  trade  to  about  30%. 

Consumption 

Ignited  Kingdom  meat  con¬ 
sumption  in  1953  regained  the 
1950  level.  In  Canada  and  the 
Ignited  States  an  increase  was  also 
recorded,  but  there  was  a  decline 
in  New  Zealand  and  Uruguay, 
while  in  Australia  and  Argentina 
there  was  little  change.  Estimates 
per  head  of  population  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  much  lower 
than  before  the  war,  but  in  Canada 
were  16  lb.  higher  than  in  1938. 


L\  October  last  the  Association  of 
Danish  Co-operative  Slaughter¬ 
houses  opened  a  new  research  in¬ 
stitute  for  the  meat  industry  at 
Roskilde,  near  Copenhagen.  This 
is  another  step  in  the  policy  of 
extensions  and  modernisations 
which  the  Danish  Co-operative 
Slaughterhouses  have  embarked 
upon  since  the  war.  A  description 
of  the  new  institute  and  of  some 
recently  built  meat  processing 
plants  has  been  published  in  the 
Danish  engineering  journal  In- 
genioren  (No.  44,  1954). 

The  institute  will  take  over  cer¬ 
tain  research  activities  which  have 
been  carried  out  at  a  number  of 
different  places  and  will  seek  a 
systematic  improvement  of  meat 
products  and  of  production 
methods.  This  naturally  includes 
all  forms  of  meat  preservation, 
e.g.  freezing  and  cold  storage, 
sterilisation,  etc.  The  institute 
will  be  especially  concerned  with 


In  the  U.S.  meat  consumption 
was  28  lb.  above  the  pre-war 
figure  and  in  Uruguay  the  increase 
was  nearly  as  great.  The  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  Argentina  was 
checked  in  1953  when  it  was  at 
the  1938  level.  The  figure  for  the 
U.K.  was  still  much  lower  than 
pre-war.  Detailed  figures  are 
given  in  Table  i. 

With  the  ending  of  rationing 
and  other  wartime  controls  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Government  re¬ 
strictions  on  production,  consump¬ 
tion  and  trade  in  meat  exist  in 
only  a  few  countries,  although 
Government  support  for  fatstock 
prices  is  still  usual. 


chemical  and  bacteriological  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  with  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  pig  slaughtering,  bacon 
manufacture,  canning,  sausage 
manufacture  and  cattle  slaughter¬ 
ing.  By-product  utilisation  will 
also  be  studied. 

The  institute  is  housed  in  two 
buildings,  viz.  the  laboratory 
building  proper  which  includes  a 
conference  room  and  an  audi¬ 
torium,  and  a  building  for  the  test¬ 
ing  of  freezing  and  smoking 
methods  and  the  like.  Future  ex¬ 
tensions  may  include  a  training 
school  for  slaughterhouse  workers 
and  a  prototype  abattoir. 

Equipped  with  the  latest  instru¬ 
ments  and  machines,  the  institute 
has  cost  about  ;^200,ooo,  of  which 
just  under  half  came  from  Mar¬ 
shall  Aid  funds. 

New  meat  processing  plants 

In  order  to  obtain  an  even 
higher  and  more  uniform  standard 


of  exported  meat  products,  twenty 
Co-operative  Slaughterhouses  with 
a  total  annual  output  of  i  million 
pigs  have  jointly  erected  a  central 
plant  for  the  processing  and  can¬ 
ning  of  meat.  The  plant  is  at 
Brabrand,  Jutland,  on  a  site  of 
215,000  sq.  ft.,  and  it  has  an 
annual  capacity  of  8,000  tons  of 
processed  and  canned  goods.  As¬ 
sociated  with  this  undertaking  is  a 
plant  for  the  processing  of  hides. 
.\nother  even  larger  hide-process¬ 
ing  plant  has  been  erected  at 
Glostrup,  near  Copenhagen,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
better  and  more  uniform  treatment 
of  the  raw  material. 

One  of  the  most  important 
slaughterhouses  recently  con¬ 
structed  in  Denmark  is  at  Esbjerg, 
Jutland,  where  the  old  abattoir 
dating  back  to  1888  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  an  entirely  new  plant 
on  a  site  of  about  270,000  sq.  ft. 
The  buildings,  some  of  them  three¬ 
storied  and  covering  a  floor  area 
of  nearly  200,000  sq.  ft.,  comprise 
a  pig  killing  plant,  a  bacon  fac¬ 
tory,  a  cattle  killing  plant  and  a 
department  for  processed  meat 
and  canned  meat,  with  a  total 
weekly  capacity  of  4,250  bacon 
pigs,  750  pork  pigs,  1,000  cattle, 
and  100  tons  of  processed  and 
canned  meat. 

The  carcasses  are  carried  by  a 
rail  conveyor  through  the  pig  kill¬ 
ing  passage  at  the  rate  of  145 
hr.  Special  conveyors,  synchron¬ 
ised  with  the  killing  passage  con¬ 
veyor,  carry  the  viscera  into  the 
respective  departments,  while  the 
carcasses  are  taken  over  by  another 
conveyor  which,  within  90  min., 
takes  them  through  a  pre-cooler 
before  they  are  chilled  down,  over¬ 
night,  to  a  temperature  of  about 
40°F.  Cutting  up  takes  place  on 
a  long  table  where  a  ribbon  of 
stainless  steel  moves  the  sides  of 
bacon  automatically  through  the 
different  stages  of  processing. 

Cattle  are  shot  in  a  separate 
knocking  pen,  delivered  on  the 
monorail  conveyor  by  an  electric 
hoist  and,  after  sticking  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  conveyed  to  the  killing  floor 
for  dehiding  and  butchering. 
Evisceration  is  centralised,  the 
carcasses  being  cut  up  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  saw. 


\ew  Meat  Research  Institute  in  Denmark 
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Vanilla  Extract  Manufacture 

A  r.llDE  T()  CHOICE  OF  METHOD 

By  James  J.  Broderick 

{Givaiidan  Flavors,  Inc.) 

There  is  no  ideal  method  of  making  vanilla  extract  and  the  choice  will  be  dictated  by  the  quality 
of  product  desired,  the  price  at  which  it  must  be  sold  and  to  some  extent  by  the  blend  of  beans 
available.  These  technical  and  economic  problems  of  vanilla  manufacture  are  outlined  in  the 
following  article  in  which  the  various  processes  are  described  and  their  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  discussed.  >\'ith  this  information  manufacturers  will  be  better  able  to  choose  the 
process  most  suited  to  their  needs  or,  if  necessary,  design  a  new  one. 


YE.\RS  ago  the  manufacture 
of  vanilla  extract  was  a  simple 
o{)eration.  Vanilla  beans  were 
chopped  into  small  pieces  and 
placed  in  a  barrel  with  50% 
alcohol  (47^%  absolute  alcohol) 
where  they  were  allowed  to 
macerate,  sometimes  for  as  long 
as  a  year.  There  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  this  method 
of  manufacture  and  whereas  many 
of  the  disadvantages  have  been 
removed  in  modern  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods,  unfortunately,  in  a 
great  many  of  the  more  modern 
methods,  the  advantages  have  also 
been  lost. 

In  this  early  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  an  uneconomical,  non- 
uniform  product  was  obtained 
which  nevertheless  was  ver\'  su¬ 
perior  from  a  flavour  standpoint. 
The  product  was  uneconomical 
because  of  the  losses  caused  by 
evaporation  and  seepage  through 
the  wooden  barrels  and  it  was 
non-uniform  owing  to  the  natural 
fluctuation  in  moisture  content  of 
vanilla  beans.  This  last  dis¬ 
advantage  was  kept  to  a  minimum 
if  the  same  grade  and  variety  of 
bean  was  constantly  used. 

The  real  flavour  of  true  vanilla 
is  concentrated  in  the  aromatic 
portion  of  the  bean  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tions.  Although  it  later  developed 
that  the  alcoholic  percentage  used 
was  not  the  optimum  one,  the 
length  of  time  allotted  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  extract  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
bulk  of  the  flavour-imparting  con¬ 
stituents  being  extracted. 

On  the  other  hand  the  non¬ 


flavouring  portion  of  the  beans, 
waxes,  sugars,  resins,  gum,  cellu¬ 
lose-type  compounds,  etc.,  are 
much  more  difficult  to  dissolve. 
They  serve  a  limited  use  in  that 
they  give  a  certain  depth  of 
flavour  or  “  body  ”  to  the  extract. 
In  too  large  quantities  they  detract 
rather  than  aid  the  flavour  be¬ 
cause  their  presence  in  excessive 
amounts  gives  a  woody,  somewhat 
bitter  taste  and  masks  the  fine  aro¬ 
matic  character  of  the  vanilla 
bean. 

The  **  old  fashioned  process 

In  this  inefficient,  so-called 
‘  ‘  old  fashioned  ’  ’  process  the  aro¬ 
matic  portion  of  the  bean  was 
thoroughly  extracted  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  was  extracted  to  give  a 
nicely  balanced  flavour.  An 
added  advantage  was  the  fact  that 
the  extract  was  well  aged  in  the 
process.  It  takes  3  to  6  months 
for  the  “perfume"  of  a  vanilla 
extract  to  develop. 

There  are  many  fine  vanillas  on 
today’s  market  but  they  are  in  the 
minority.  The  bulk  of  today's 
vanillas  cannot  compare  in  flavour 
quality  to  those  prepared  by  the 
lengthy,  old-fashioned,  macera¬ 
tion  method.  A  number  of  factors 
are  responsible  for  the  general  de¬ 
terioration  of  vanilla  flavour. 

In  the  United  States,  the  advent 
of  vanillin  and  imitation  vanilla 
made  it  necessary  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  certain  specifications 
on  vanilla  to  prevent  adulteration 
and  eventually  a  series  of  analy¬ 
tical  constants  was  set  up.  Imme¬ 


diately  governmental  agencies  and 
large  civilian  purchasers  of  vanilla 
demanded  that  their  extract  con¬ 
form  to  the  new  specifications. 
Unfortunately,  the  analytical  con¬ 
stants  are  a  better  measure  of  the 
vegetable  portion  of  the  bean 
rather  than  the  aromatic  portion 
and  the  only  real  measure  of  a  fine 
true  vanilla  flavour  is  its  flavour 
in  the  finished  product.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  shortly  after  the 
government  set  up  their  specifica¬ 
tions  for  vanilla  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  had  to  change  their 
method  of  manufacture  so  that 
their  extract  would  have  all  the 
analytical  constants  required. 
Soon  vanilla  extract  was  being 
manufactured  primarily  to  meet 
analytical  constants  and  flavour 
became  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion. 

Another  factor  in  the  loss  of 
vanilla  quality  was  the  increase 
in  demand  for  vanilla.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  need  for  more  rapid 
methods  of  manufacture  and 
flavour  was  sacrificed  to  speed  of 
manufacture  and  adherence  to 
specified  analytical  constants. 
However,  it  would  be  quite  wrong 
to  think  that  rapid  methods  of 
manufacture  cannot  give  a  quality 
product,  because  excellent  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  if  a  vanilla 
is  correctly  extracted  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  aged.  Unfortunately  the 
more  rapid  methods  enable  a 
manufacturer  to  exhaustively  ex¬ 
tract  vanilla  beans,  resulting,  in 
many  cases,  in  vanillas  with  an 
unfavourable  flavour  balance  and 
these  vanillas  are  often  sold  with 
little  or  no  ageing. 
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The  menstruum 

(inaclinger'  in  discussing  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  vanilla 
described  a  i)rocedure  that  he 
found  satisfactory  and  made  the 
following  statements  about  the 
optimum  alcohol  percentage  for 
vanilla  bean  extraction.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  vanilla  l)ean  extrac¬ 
tions  has  verified  the  facts  and  we 
are  in  agreement  with  (inadinger 
on  every  point. 

1.  “The  colour  of  the  extract  lx*coir.ej 

darker,  as  the  jx^rceiitage  of  alcohol 
increases,  until  the  alcohol  content 
reaches  After  this  concentra¬ 

tion  is  reached  the  colour  bectuiies 
lighter  until,  with  95 %  alcohol, 
very  little  colour  is  extracted. 

2.  “If  the  menstruum  contains  more 
than  70",,  alcohol,  the  extract  will 
1k‘  light  coloured,  and  will  contain 
considerable  fixed  oil,  which  will  be 
precipitated  in  a  fine  cloud  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  filtration 
when  the  alcohol  content  is  reduced 
to  the  normal  amount  of  4o'*o. 

3.  “If  the  menstruum  contains  less 
than  35‘’o  alcohol,  percolation  will 
Ik*  difficult  lH*cause  of  dissolved 
gum.” 

For  many  years  we  have  used 
a  60%  ethyl  alcohol  menstruum 
with  very  favourable  results.  The 
maximum  percentage  of  legitimate 
resins  is  also  dissolved  at  this 
alcohol  percentage.  This  is  not 
surprising  since  we  have  already 
pointed  out  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  colour  and  resin." 

(inadinger  did  not  mention  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  vanilla 
Ix'ans  when  discussing  the  op¬ 
timum  alcohol  |)ercentage  for  the 
menstruum  and  this  undoubtedly 
could  Ix'  important.  Many  pro¬ 
ducers  have  satisfactorily  used  a 
60%  ethyl  alcohol  menstruum 
when  extracting  13  35  oz.  beans 
jx‘r  gal.  of  finished  extract. 
V'anilla  beans  which  have  a  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  30  0%  are  often 
used  as  a  guide.  When  the  beans 
have  greater  or  less  moisture  or  a 
concentrated  vanilla  is  made,  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  water 
content  are  made  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  menstruum. 

A  menstruum  containing  60% 
alcohol  when  used  to  extract  beans 
with  30%  moisture  will  result  in 
the  lowering  of  the  alcohol  |)er- 
centage  somewhat.  We  have 
found  that  with  this  composition 


of  menstruum  we  were  able  to  ex¬ 
tract,  very  rapidly,  all  the  aro¬ 
matic  portion  of  the  vanilla  Ix'an, 
i.e.,  vanillin,  other  aromatics  and 
resin.  At  this  percentage  alcohol, 
sufhcient  of  the  water-soluble  ex¬ 
tractives  are  removed  to  give 
enough  body  to  the  flavour  of  the 
extract  and  little  if  any  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  oils  and  waxes  are  re¬ 
moved. 

Cnadinger's  process 

(inadinger’s  process  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  vanilla  beans  consisted 
in  placing  hnely  chojiped  beans  in 
a  percolator  which  was  essentially 
a  glass-lined  tank  equipped  with 
a  small  rotary  i)ump.  One  third 
of  the  menstruum  was  placed  in 
the  percolator  and  circulated  for 
24  hr.  The  percolate  was  then 
placed  in  a  collecting  tank  and  a 
second  j)oriion  of  the  menstruum 
used  to  extract  the  beans.  This 
was  followed  by  a  third  extraction 
and  then  by  two  washings  with 
water.  All  percolates  and  wash¬ 
ings  were  combined  in  the  collect¬ 
ing  tank,  sugar  added,  and  the 
vanilla  brought  uj)  to  the  final 
volume  with  water.  The  hnal  ex¬ 
tract  was  then  centrifuged  and 
aged. 

(inadinger’s  method  gives  an 
excellent  extract  and  is  highly 
efficient.  He  claimed  that  65% 
of  the  flavouring  material  was  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  first  percolate,  20% 
in  the  second,  7%  in  the  third, 
2%  in  the  fourth,  and  1%  in  the 
fifth.  If  the  beans  were  again 
washed  with  water  and  this  water 
used  to  make  the  menstruum  for 
a  second  batch,  Q7%  of  the  total 
flavour  of  the  bean  was  extracted 
with  a  negligible  loss  in  alcohol. 

This  method  requires  many 
operations  and  more  equipment 
than  most  manufacturers  want  to 
use.  Today  the  bulk  of  vanilla  is 
extracted  in  vanilla  bean  {)ercola- 
tors  which  all  have  the  same  basic 
design.  They  consist  of  a  sturdy, 
glass-lined  tank  with  a  basket  in 
the  upper  portion  to  hold  the 
vanilla  beans.  There  is  a  strong 
rotary  pump  to  circulate  the  men¬ 
struum  and  something  equivalent 
to  a  shower  head  at  the  top  of  the 
tank  to  distribute  it  over  the 


beans.  The  tank  is  equipped  with 
a  removable  top  and  rubl)er 
gaskets  between  the  top  and  the 
lank.  When  the  cover  is  clamj)ed 
down  the  tank  is  essentially  air¬ 
tight  and  the  action  of  the  pump 
creates  a  difference  in  pressure 
between  the  top  and  bottom  layers 
of  beans.  This  pressure  difference 
facilitates  the  flow  of  menstruum 
and  the  extraction  of  the  Ix'ans. 
.Most  modern  percolators  are 
equip|)ed  with  by-pass  valv'es  to 
enable  all  or  part  of  the  men- 
.struum  to  by-pass  the  beans  if  the 
|)ressure  difference  Ix'comes  tcx) 
liigh.  The  more  nuxlern  percola¬ 
tors  are  also  equipped  with  steam 
jackets  on  the  circulating  system 
so  that  the  menstruum  may  be 
heated  if  desired.  The  efficiency 
of  the  extraction  increases  with 
temperature,  but  there  are  i)rac- 
tical  limitations  to  the  use  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  1 00- 1 20 °F'.  is  the 
range  we  have  found  to  be  most 
practical. 

Percolation  hazards 

As  already  mentioned,  j)er- 
colated  vanillas  can  be  excel¬ 
lent  products.  However,  there 
are  two  potential  dangers  in  the 
processing  of  vanilla  by  percola¬ 
tion  that  must  be  avoided  if 
a  quality  product  is  desired. 
Whereas  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  extract  too  much  flavour  from 
vanilla  beans  by  maceration,  it  is 
possible  to  extract  too  much  from 
the  bean  by  percolation. 

By  our  modern  engineering 
standards  it  may  seem  incongru¬ 
ous  that  anything  can  be  too 
efficiently  done,  but  this  is  often 
the  case  with  the  vanilla  bean. 
You  may  hear  the  statement  that 
extraction  by  maceration  is  in¬ 
efficient  because  there  is  so  much 
left  in  the  bean.  If  maceration  is 
done  properly  {i.e.,  sufficient  time 
and  mixing  allowed  and  the 
proper  alcohol  percentage  used) 
what  is  left  in  the  beans  after 
maceration  is  best  left  there  be¬ 
cause  it  detracts  from,  rather  than 
adds  to,  an  ideal  vanilla  flavour. 
(After  the  gold  is  removed  from 
an  ore  the  remainder  of  the  ore  is 
practically  valueless.  There  is  no 
point  in  contaminating  the  gold 
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with  other  metals  that  may  be 
pn'sent  just  for  the  sake  of  higher 
yitkls.  So  it  is  with  vanilla.) 
With  the  pressure  differential  and 
higher  temjjeratures  available  in  a 
modern  percolator  there  is  always 
th('  danger  of  extracting  too  much 
of  the  vegetable-like  materials  of 
the  l)ean  and  in  so  doing  cover 
some  or  all  of  the  delicate,  bal¬ 
samic,  aromatic  vanilla  character. 

If  properly  controlled  the  {)er- 
colator  is  a  valuable  tool  for  the 
vanilla  extract  manufacturer. 

The  second  danger  in  the  use 
of  a  percolator  is  the  {possibility 
that  after  the  extract  has  been 
manufactured  it  will  not  be  {per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  long  erKPUgh  to  de- 
velo{p  its  Ix'st  flavour.  Probably 
btrause  of  the  further  action  of 
active  enzymes  as  well  as  reaction 
between  the  alcohol  solvent  and 
the  aromatic  constituents  of  the 
extract,  there  is  a  decided  change 
in  vanilla  flavour  and  anpina  with 
ageing.  The  greatest  change  takes 
place  in  the  first  30  days,  but  a 
definite  im{provement  is  noted  for 
at  least  90  days.  In  our  o{pinion, 
assuming  the  vanilla  to  be  a  good 
one,  an  extract  should  age  for  at 
least  one  nupiith  and  {preferably 
three  to  six  months. 

Since  a  vanilla  should  age  at 
least  one  t(P  three  months  and 
macerati(pn  can  Ipe  efficiently  ac- 
com{plished  in  one  to  three  months, 
we  see  n(P  {point  in  {percolating 
vanillas  when  maceration  can  be 
used.  H(pwever,  in  many  {plants 
maceration  would  Ipe  im{Possible. 
First  of  all  the  numlper  of  con¬ 
tainers  necessary  for  large-scale 
{producti(pn  w(puld  lx‘  enornupus 
and  secondly,  the  labour  involved 
in  {Peri(xlically  shaking  each  con¬ 
tainer  is,  in  many  cases,  intoler¬ 
able.  Nevertheless  where  the 
equi{pment,  s{pace  and  labour  are 
available  (especially  where  the 
volume  is  relatively  small)  we 
highly  recommend  the  maceration 
pnpcedure.  It  can  be  used  by 
manufacturers  who  want  a  high 
quality  {product  and  are  willing  t(P 
{pav'  f(pr  such  a  quality. 

Slight  variati(pns  in  maceration 
pnpcedure  to  eliminate  the  dis¬ 
advantages  (pf  the  normal  macera¬ 
tion  method  includes  {placing  the 
menstruum  and  Ipeans  in  a  large 


air-tight  vessel  where  they  are 
very  slowly  agitated  by  stirring, 
tumbling  (Pr  rcxking.  S(pmetimes 
a  little  heat  is  a{P{plied.  These 
sh(prtcuts  can  Ix'  very  ecompmical 
and  successful  and  if  n(Pt  t(xp  dras¬ 
tic  will  n<pt  affect  the  quality  (pf 
the  {PHPduct  and  will  save  time, 
labcpur  and  equi{pment. 

In  s(pme  cases,  {perc(plati(pn  (pf 
vanilla  <pr  a  variati<pn  (pf  the  {Per- 
c(plati(pn  meth(pd  is  the  ideal 
metlxpd  t(p  use.  For  exanqple,  the 
manufacturer  (pf  extracts  for  the 
Ixpuselxpld  trade  wh(p  knows  that 
at  least  tw(p  t(p  three  nxpnths  will 
ela{pse  befipre  the  ccpiisumer  re¬ 
ceives  his  {PHPduct  shcpuld  extract 
the  bean  by  a  ra{pid  metlxpd  and 
Ixpttle  his  {PHpduct  immediately. 
Although  vanilla  kee{ps  well  for 
several  years,  {pnpfipnged  ageing 
dcpes  n(Pt  im{pr{pve  the  quality  and 
can,  in  additi(pn  t(p  im{pnp{per  stor¬ 
age,  (pften  result  in  a  (leterioration 
(pf  flav(pur. 

Manufacturers  of  c(pncentrated 
vanilla  will  want  a  ra{pid  metho<l 
(pf  extraction  Ipecause  whatever 
fav(purable  changes  take  {place 
with  ageing  are  best  acc(pm{plished 
in  the  finished  concentrated  pro¬ 
duct.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  aro¬ 
matic  flavour  in  the  concentration 
(pf  vanilla  extracts,  changes  due 
t(p  ageing  are  less  {pronounced  in 
the  more  concentrated  true  vanilla 
{Products.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  in  an  oleoresin  of 
vanilla  {pro{per  ageing  {produces 
v’ery  ncpticeable  and  favourable 
changes.  Since  oleoresins  usually 
ccpntain  little,  if  any,  alcohol  it 
can  be  surmised  that  changes  due 
t(p  ageing  are  a  result  (pf  more  than 
esterification  between  the  con¬ 
stituents  in  vanilla  and  the  alco- 
h(plic  S(plvent. 

Ageing  problems 

Many  vanilla  {prcpducts  manu¬ 
factured  in  a  {pro{per  manner  and 
resulting  in  an  excellent  vanilla 
extract,  are  never  aged  by  the 
manufacturer  simply  because  that 
is  an  economic  im{xpssibility.  Let 
us  assume  that  a  good  sized  manu¬ 
facturer  produces  500  gal.  of 
vanilla  extract  per  week.  In  order 
to  age  his  pnpduct  for  8  weeks 
he  has  to  have  a  constant  stock  of 


at  least  4,000  gal.  on  hand.  This  ' 
requires  a  large  investment  in  air¬ 
tight  tanks,  vanilla  beans,  alcohol 
and  storage  s{pace.  It  also  in¬ 
volves  {XPtential  kpsses  due  to 
eva{xpration,  leakage  and  a  sud¬ 
den  dro{p  in  the  vanilla  bean 
market.  Most  vanilla  manufac¬ 
turers,  therefipre,  caniupt  afford  to 
{pr(p{x*rly  age  their  {pnxluct.  A 
vanilla  buyer,  wh(p  wants  a 
{pnp{perly  aged  vanilla  must  be 
willing  to  {Pay  a  little  more,  and  it 
is  easy  t(p  see  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  justified  in  asking  a  little 
more.  Then,  t(xp,  any  vanilla 
W(prth  ageing  should  be  a  good 
vanilla. 

The  winter  m(pnths  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  sl(pw  months  for  the 
vanilla  manufacturer  and  it  is 
during  these  months  that  he  will 
often  build  up  an  inventory.  The 
vanilla  buyer  may  be  in  a  go<pd 
{Position  to  get  an  aged  extract 
during  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  Later  on,  during  the  busier 
season,  it  would  pay  the  vanilla 
buyer  to  purchase  his  extract  in 
advance  and  allow  it  to  age  in  his 
own  plant. 

One  last  note  on  ageing — 
although  whiskey  is  improved  by 
ageing  in  charred  barrels  or  kegs, 
vanilla  is  not.  The  flavour  of 
whiskey  de{pends  upon  some  of  the 
extractives  obtained  from  the 
charred  barrel  or  keg.  Vanilla 
aged  for  lengthy  {Periods  in  wood 
has  a  {Pronounced  (pff-taste  owing 
to  the  wofpd  or  the  {Paraffin  lining. 
There  is  also  greater  danger  of 
losses  in  barrels  due  to  evapora¬ 
tion,  seepage  and  leakage. 
Although  vanilla  may  be  shi{P{ped 
safely  in  wooden  barrels  and  kegs, 
it  is  wise  to  transfer  the  extract  as 
quickly  as  {xpssible  to  glass  or 
stainless  steel  containers.  Vanillas 
are  best  aged  in  glass,  or  in  stain¬ 
less  steel  or  glass-lined  tanks. 

We  have  discussed  satisfactory 
methods  for  vanilla  extraction  and 
how  to  obtain  vanillas  of  good 
quality.  No  discussion  of  vanilla 
manufacture  would  be  complete 
unless  some  of  the  poorer  and  ob- 
jecti(pnable  methods  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  manufacturers  who  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  vanilla  extraction 
principles  and  although  they  at- 
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tempt  to  use  a  satisfacton'  method 
of  manufacture,  they  do  not  obtain 
a  good  product.  W’e  are  not  too 
interested  in  this  group  since  they 
are  small  in  numlx'r.  We  are 
more  interested  in  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  know  the  principles  of 
vanilla  extraction  well  but  who 
want  the  greatest  yields  from  the 
least  amount  and  cheapest  variety 
of  bean.  The\’  are  usualh’  forced 
into  this  way  of  thinking  by 
vanilla  buyers  who  want  “bar¬ 
gains  “  in  vanilla. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
on  percolation,  it  is  possible  to 
exhaustively  extract  vanilla  lx*ans 
by  the  use  of  higher  temperatures, 
a  high  pressure  differential  in  the 
j)ercolator  and  prolonged  extrac¬ 
tion,  especially  at  lower  alcohol 
jrercentages.  This  results  in  an 
extract  high  in  lead  numlx^r  and 
ash  but  with  only  a  slight  increase 
in  resin  and  colour  and  little,  if 
any,  increase  in  vanillin  content. 
Vanillin  is  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  calculated  amount,  but 
resin  and  colour  are  obtained  with 
more  difficulty.  If,  after  the 
beans  are  extracted  by  the  alco¬ 
holic  menstruum,  an  additional 
aqueous  alkaline  menstruum  is 
used  for  extraction,  additional 
resin  and  colour  is  obtained  as  well 
as  lead  precipitating  substances. 
If  the  beans  are  extracted  with  a 
very  highly  alcoholic  menstruum 
(70%  or  higher),  waxes,  fixed 
oils,  etc.,  are  extracted  and  if 
mixed  with  the  original  extract 
increase  the  apparent  resin  con¬ 
tent.  Results  similar  to  the  last 
mentioned  method  are  obtained 
by  pulverising  the  beans  and 
beating  them  in  an  alcoholic  men¬ 
struum.  This  method,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  highly  alcoholic  extrac¬ 
tions,  results  in  a  very’  opaque 
and  objectionable  vanilla  product 
usually  deficient  in  colour.  This 
disadvantage  is  sometimes  partly 
overcome  by  using  “  Red  Foxy  “ 
Bourbon  beans  or  some  other 
variety  of  Ix^an  high  in  colour 
value. 

By  increasing  the  resin  content 
in  any  of  these  ways,  by  exhaus¬ 
tive  extraction  and  the  addition  of 
vanillin,  a  vanilla  is  obtained 
very  high  in  analytical  constants 
and  therefore  less  beans  can  and 


usually  are  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  extracts.  Although 
the  flavour  is  increased  somewhat 
by  these  additions,  it  is  not  the 
ideal,  aromatic  vanilla  flavour 
that  is  increased.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  relatively  objectionable 
flavour  that  is  added  covers  what 
real  v’anilla  flavour  is  present  and 
results  in  an  inferior  product. 

Products  manufactured  in  this 
way  are  detected  by  taste  and  in 
some  cases  by  ap|)earance.  The 
use  of  alkali,  foreign  flavouring 
materials  or  foreign  resins  may  lx‘ 
detected  by  analysis,  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 
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(iherries 

The  fifth*  in  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  chemistry,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  technology  of  ftxtd  and 
food  products  is  concerned  with 
cherries  and  cherry  products.  It 
assembles  the  existing  data  and 
literature  relating  to  the  North 
American  cherry  industry,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  imjx)rtance 
of  the  fruit,  the  morphological, 
physiological,  and  biochemical 
changes  occurring  in  the  cherry, 
both  before  and  after  harvest,  and 
its  handling,  shipping,  and  pro¬ 
cessing. 

The  treatment  of  the  orchard 
management  aspects  of  cherry 
production  has  been  kept  pur¬ 
posely  brief  because  the  funda¬ 
mentals  underlying  production 
practices  for  deciduous  tree  fruits 
are  similar  and  are  adequately  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere. 

In  the  five  chapters  devoted  to 
cherry  products,  the  author  deals 
with  their  preservation  by  canning 
and  freezing,  brined  cherries  and 
their  products,  cherry  juice,  and 
dehydrated  cherries.  These,  in 
common  with  the  other  chapters, 
are  concluded  with  a  useful  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

•  Cherries  and  Cherry  Products.  By 
Roy  E.  Marshall.  Pp.  283-)-xiv.  Inter¬ 
science  Publishers.  Price  $8.50. 


In  view  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  large  lots  of  cherries 
identical  in  characteristics  and 
maturity,  this  book  will  form  a 
useful  aid  to  cherry  growers,  pro¬ 
cessors,  and  all  who  participate  in 
the  production  of  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessed  cherries  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cherry  products. 


(iarolenoid  Piemen  Is 

\'east  taxonomists  have  been 
provided  with  a  new,  simple,  and 
rapid  procedure  for  extracting  and 
characterising  the  carotenoid  pig¬ 
ments  present  in  yeasts — accord¬ 
ing  to  results  reported  jointly  by 
scienti.sts  of  the  North  ('arolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  l^S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Food  Fermentation 
Laboratory  of  the  Southern  ITili- 
zation  Research  Branch. 

The  presence  of  carotenoid  pig¬ 
ments  is  used  in  yeast  taxonomy 
to  distinguish  the  genus  Rhodo- 
torula  from  Crytococciis  and 
Torulopsis  genera. 

The  Raleigh  researchers  are 
investigating  yeast  species  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  j)roblems 
in  cucumber-pickle  manufacture. 
Development  of  the  improv’ed  pro¬ 
cedure  was  prompted  by  their 
need  for  proof  of  the  carotenoid 
nature  of  pigmented  yeast  species 
isolated  from  the  flowers  of  the 
cucumber  {)lant,  and  for  improved 
cultural  and  chemical  techniques 
adaptable  to  the  routine  screening 
of  numerous  potentially  pigmented 
species. 

They  report  that  yeast  species 
grown  in  a  certain  synthetic  broth 
for  72  hrs.  on  a  rotary  shaker 
readily  yield  pigments  from  the 
centrifuged  cells  by  extraction 
with  cold  acetone  only.  The  pig¬ 
ments  are  then  transferred  to 
petroleum  ether  for  characterisa¬ 
tion  by  chromatographic  and 
spectrophotometric  methods. 

The  work  brought  out  that 
carotenoid  production  covers  a 
wider  range  of  yeast  types  than 
has  been  previously  suspected. 

The  improved  procedure  is  re¬ 
ported  by  W.  J.  Peterson  et  al., 
in  J.  of  Bact.,  June,  1954. 
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Dairy  Produee  in  1954 


A  GENERAL  recovery  in  world  sup¬ 
plies  of  dairy  produce  took  place 
in  1953,  after  the  lower  level  of 
production  and  trade  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  years,  and  the  upward 
trend  has  continued  in  1954  ac¬ 
cording  to  “  Dairy  Produce, 
1954,”  a  review  published  recently 
by  the  Commonwealth  Economic 
Committee  (H.M.S.O.,  5s.  net). 
The  rise  has  been  mainly  attribut¬ 
able  to  heavier  milk  yields  per 
cow,  although  dairy  herds  are  also 
increasing.  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  have  continued  to  account 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  milk 
products  entering  world  trade. 
New  Zealand  being  the  world’s 
largest  exporter  and  the  United 
Kingdom  the  principal  importer. 
Although  most  controls  over  pro¬ 
duction,  consumption,  trade  and 
prices  have  been  removed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Government 
im{K)rts  of  butter  and  cheese  from 
Australia  and  butter  from  Den¬ 
mark  are  continuing  until  1955, 
but  the  contracts  with  New  Zea¬ 
land  have  been  discontinued. 
Details  of  existing  contracts  and 
of  marketing  arrangements  and 
subsidies  in  the  countries  of  main 
importance  in  the  dairy  produce 
trade  are  given  in  an  Appendix. 

Butter  and  cheese 

Output  of  butter  in  the  main 
producing  countries  in  1953  was 
some  9%  higher  than  in  1952  and 
a  further  rise  is  likely  but,  as  a 
result  of  greater  consumption  of 
liquid  milk,  processed  milk  and 
cheese,  it  remains  well  below  the 
pre-wai  level.  Exports  showed 
an  even  greater  reduction  com¬ 
pared  with  1938,  the  main  factors 
in  the  decline  being  the  absence 
of  supplies  from  the  Baltic  and 
heavier  consumption  in  Australia 
and  some  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  often  due  to  population  in¬ 
creases.  A  feature  of  the  imjK)rt 
trade  has  been  the  strong  demand 
from  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe, 
whose  imports  totalled  45,000  tons 
1953  ^nd  increased  in  1954. 
Thus,  butter  supplies  in  the  U.K. 
and  Western  Germany  have  re¬ 
mained  smaller  than  before  the 


Table  1. — Estimated  Consumption  of  Butter  and  Margarine 

(I  lb.  per  head) 


Country  , - 

Pre-u'i 


U.K  .  24 

Australia  .  33 

New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...  43 

Canada  ...  ...  ...  ...  32 

Netherlands  ...  12 

Denmark  ...  ...  ...  18 

Western  Ciermany  .  19 

U.S.A .  16 


war,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
U.S.,  but  the.se  reductions  have 
been  offset  by  increased  supplies 
of  margarine.  Following  the  end 
of  rationing  and  price  control  in 
the  U.K.  in  May,  1954,  butter 
consumption  declined  from  the 
former  rationed  level  of  4  oz.  per 
head  per  week,  while  that  of  mar¬ 
garine  increased,  but  later  butter 
consumption  showed  some  re¬ 
covery  after  reductions  in  prices. 
Some  estimates  of  butter  and  mar¬ 
garine  consumption  in  a  number 
of  countries  are  given  in  table  i : 

World  cheese  production  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  1953,  U.K. 
output  reaching  the  record  level  of 
nearly  90,000  tons,  and  was  well 
maintained  in  1954.  The  main 
('ommonwealth  exporters.  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Canada, 
contributed  a  substantial  part  of 
the  11%  increa.se  in  world  exports 
in  1953,  and  their  share  of  the 
U.K.  im|}ort  market  rose  to  nearly 
80%  in  1953  about  90% 

in  1954. 

Prices  for  dairy  produce  have 
in  general  declined  from  the  peak 
of  1952,  although,  as  a  result  of 
various  Government  measures 
affecting  milk  and  its  products  in 
nearly  every  country,  prices  vary 
widely'  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other.  In  the  U.K.  prices  were 
progressively  raised  before  de¬ 
control  in  order  to  eliminate  sub¬ 
sidies  and  after  decontrol  butter 
prices  were  increased  while  those 
of  cheese  were  reduced ;  subse¬ 
quent  reductions  in  butter  prices 
have  brought  them  to  the  level 
prevailing  immediately  before  de¬ 
control,  although  they  remain 
higher  than  in  1953.  Despite  re¬ 


Butter  Margarine 


1952 

1953 

Pre-war 

1952 

1953 

1 1 

13 

10 

19 

18 

31 

29 

5 

8 

7 

43 

44 

4 

— 

— 

21 

21 

— 

7 

7 

6 

6 

16 

39 

41 

18 

19 

47 

39 

40 

14 

14 

13 

24 

26 

<> 

9 

3 

8 

8 

ductions  in  supfx)rt  prices  in  the 
United  States,  very  heavy  stocks 
of  butter  and  cheese  remain  in 
Government  ownership,  the  quan¬ 
tities  being  equal  to  about  half  of 
the  annual  rate  of  world  exports 
of  each  commodity,  but,  as  only 
small  amounts  have  entered  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  a  commercial 
basis,  the  effect  on  price  levels  in 
other  countries  has  been  small. 

Condensed  milk  and  milk  powder 

The  upward  trend  in  world  pro¬ 
duction  of  condensed  milk  was 
checked  in  1953,  when  output  de¬ 
clined  in  most  of  the  major  pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  but  international 
trade  was  well  maintained  at  a 
level  considerably  higher  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Skimmed  milk 
powder  production  showed  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase.  Exports  in  1953, 
however,  were  no  greater  than  in 
the  previous  year,  largely  because 
of  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under 
the  price  support  programme.  At 
their  peak,  in  May,  1954,  these 
stocks  totalled  250,000  tons,  a 
figure  considerably  greater  than  a 
year’s  exports  of  this  commodity 
from  all  countries,  but  they  have 
since  been  reduced  to  less  than 
half  that  quantity  through  sales  at 
low  prices  for  use  as  animal  feed 
in  the  United  States. 

Eggs 

The  pattern  of  world  trade  in 
shell  eggs,  which  in  1953  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  pre-war  level,  has 
been  affected  by  a  marked  rise  in 
U.K.  production,  by-  the  contract 

(Turn  to  page  77) 
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Left:  Bean  roasting  unit  consisting  of  two  metal  cylinders,  one  rotating  inside  the  other  with  the  interspace  heated  by  hot  air. 

Right:  One  of  the  steam-heated  melangeurs  with  two  contra-rotating  granite  rollers. 

Swiss  Chocolate  Manufacture 

MAESTRAM  SCIIWEIZER  SEIKIkOEADEV.  A.(;. 

In  I8S2,  a  Swiss  chocolate  maker,  Aquilino  Maestrani,  who  learned  his  trade  from  his  father  in 
Lugano  and  from  Italian  confectionery  makers,  opened  a  factory  in  Lucerne.  Trading  as  Kirma 
Maestrani  and  Co.,  the  company  were  appointed  sole  suppliers  of  chocolate  to  the  Royal  Italian 
Court  and  their  products  rapidly  achieved  a  worldwide  reputation  for  their  excellence.  An  ex¬ 
panding  business  has  necessitated  several  moves  to  larger  premises  and  the  company  now 
operate  from  St.  Ceorge,  a  suburb  of  St.  (>allen  in  Lastern  Switzerland. 

CINCE  their  foundation  more  Bean  processing  the  husks  which  are  later  .sold  to 

^than  a  century  ago  the  policy  The  cocoa  beans  are  cleaned  by  fodder  manufacturers.  The  nibs, 
of  the  Firma  Maestrani,  now  passing  over  a  series  of  three  ro-  in  a  macerated  form,  are  then, 
called  Maestrani  Schweizer  Scho-  tating  sieves  of  different  mesh,  when  necessary,  blended  with 
koladen,  A.G.,  has  been  to  make  then  over  a  magnetic  band  for  the  others  previously  prepared  and 
a  limited  range  of  chocolates  of  removal  of  any  ferrous  impurities,  conveyed  to  grinders  where  water- 
first-class  quality.  That  this  |X)licy  and  finally  over  a  vibrating  cloth  coolecl  metal  rollers  convert  them 
has  been  correct  is  confirmed  by  where  any  remaining  impurities  into  a  viscous  licpiid  which  is  col- 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  are  removed  by  hand.  After  grad-  lected  in  shallow  metal  trays  each 
company  which,  although  so  sue-  ing,  the  beans  are  conveyed  to  a  of  about  70  lb.  capacity, 
cessful,  is  relatively  small,  ern-  roasting  unit  consisting  of  one 

ploying  only  about  140  |x*ople.  metal  s|)here  rotating  inside  an-  Chocolate  production 

The  company  import  their  main  other,  the  interspace  being  heated  The  next  stej)  in  the  processing 

raw  material,  cocoa  beans,  direct  by  hot  air.  The  roasting  opera-  operation  is  to  mix  this  litpior  with 
from  Central  America  and  West  tion  takes  about  20  min.,  the  exact  pulverised  sugar  or  sweetened 
Africa,  sugar  (mostly  beet  sugar)  time  being  determined  by  an  powdered  milk,  or  both,  and  cocoa 
coming  from  France,  England,  operative  whose  long  experience  butter  when  necessary.  This 
and  Hungary.  Switzerland  also  enables  him  to  recognise  the  pre-  operation  is  carried  out  in  steam 
supplies  them  with  a  certain  cise  point  at  which  the  optimum  heated  melangeurs  in  which  two 
amount  of  home-grown  beet  sugar  colour  and  aroma  has  developed,  contra-rotating  granite  rollers  eti- 
and,  together  with  Italy,  meets  The  roasted  beans  are  cooled  sure  that  all  ingredients  arc 
their  requirements  for  almonds  and  conveyed  to  a  husking  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  resultant 

and  hazel  nuts.  winnowing  machine  into  which  |K)wder  (chocolate  crumb)  is  then 

Production  is  restricted  almost  they  are  fed  by  means  of  a  passed  through  a  five  roll  steel  re- 
entirely  to  plain  and  filled  choco-  small  scoop  elevator.  The  toothed  finer  from  which  it  emerges  as  a 
late  bars,  processing  operations  rollers  of  this  machine  crush  the  finely  divided  powder  ready  for 
following  the  usual  lines.  beans,  separating  the  nibs  from  the  conching  o[)eration  which 
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Rialit:  A  five  roll  mill  for  refining  the  chocolate 
crumb  obtained  from  the  melangeurs. 

Left:  Longitudinal  conches.  The  major  operation 
takes  about  72  hours  at  approximately  150^  F. 

Below:  Two  views  of  the  chocolate  moulding  depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  left  the  moulded  chocolate  is  being 
made  and,  on  the  right,  the  finished  product  issues 
from  the  conveyor  belts. 


The  various  types  of  chocolate 
bar,  plain  or  filled,  are  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  packaging  sections  for 
wrapping  by  adjustable  automatic 
machinery  and  packing  in  card¬ 
board  boxes  made  on  the  premises. 

The  system  of  including  coupons 
with  each  bar  has  a  marked  effect 
on  sales  as  the  gifts  offered  in  ex¬ 
change — beautiful  maps  and  re¬ 
productions  of  flowers — are  a  great 
attraction. 


takes  about  72  hr.  at  about  I50°F". 

Flavours  are  added  during  the 
conching  process  which  is  carried 
out  exclusively  in  machines  of  the 
longitudinal  type.  Tempering  is 
then  carried  out  in  a  circular  vessel 
maintained  at  the  usual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  92  °F'.  At  this  stage, 
almonds  or  hazel  nuts,  roasted  in 
the  same  unit  as  the  cocoa  beans, 
are  added  and  the  liquor  is  pumped 
through  insulated  pipes  into  the 


moulding  plant  installed  in  a  room 
with  thermostatically  controlled 
temperature.  Automatically  meas¬ 
ured  quantities  of  liquor  are  re¬ 
leased  at  short  intervals  through 
nozzles  into  moulds  which,  after 
being  brought  into  position,  are 
carried  away  on  a  moving  vibrat¬ 
ing  cloth  into  a  cooling  tunnel, 
('hocolate  required  for  enrobing  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  without 
the  addition  of  nuts. 


Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production  is  sold  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  at  the  present  time.  Ex¬ 
ports  are  so  small  because  of 
currency  difficulties  and  duty 
charges.  In  Austria,  France,  and 
Italy,  for  instance,  duty  and  other 
charges  amount  to  50%,  and  in 
Germany  the  figure  is  40%,  while 
in  Britain  one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
stacles  is  the  shortage  of  Swiss 
francs. 
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VIodern  Margarine  Manul'aeture 


Mr,  Andersen  is  a  well  known 
figure  in  the  European  margarine 
industry.  He  has  also  published 
a  good  book  on  “  Refining  of  Oils 
and  Fats.”  A  great  deal  was 
therefore  exj)ected  from  his  new 
book.*  And  indeed,  it  does  ful¬ 
fil  all  expectations.  Like  his 
earlier  book,  this  one,  too,  was 
planned  originally  as  a  separate 
chapter  of  a  multi-volume  work 
on  oils  and  fats.  “Margarine” 
can  be  regarded  as  the  chapter 
following  Mr.  Andersen’s  first 
book.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
author  that  he  has  kept  stricth'  to 
the  subject  indicated  in  the  title. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  b(K)k 
about  cooking  fats,  shortening 
and  other  “  dr\’ ”  fats  with  one 
exception:  vanaspati.  Why  was 
this  included?  It  is  neither  an 
emulsified  food  fat  like  margarine, 
nor  is  it  made,  packed  or  con¬ 
sumed  like  margarine.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  book  about 
the  ancillary  processes  which  are 
|)art  and  parcel  of  the  margarine 
industry  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  raw  materials  for  mar¬ 
garine,  including  various  addi- 
tiv’es  such  as  emulsion  stabilisers, 
dyes,  lecithin,  antioxidants  and 
preservatives.  In  the  next  part 
the  various  production  processes 
are  treated:  emulsification,  cry¬ 
stallisation,  tempering,  kneading, 
moulding  and  wrapping.  If  the 
first  part  is  a  gentle  overture  with 
one  fine  and  vigorous  passage 
on  milk  ri|>ening,  the  second  is 
an  accomplished  composition  in 
which  Mr.  Andersen  draws  on  all 
the  rich  qualities  of  his  versatile 
orchestra.  As  he  ranges  from 
descriptions  of  plant  to  micro¬ 
biological  problems,  from  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  margarines,  from  theory 
to  practice,  he  brings  into  play  his 
vast  knowledge  as  a  chemical 
engineer,  chemist,  biochemist  and 
works  manager.  One  is  led 
gradually  through  all  phases  of 
margarine,  production,  each  phase 

•  Margarine.  By  J.  C.  .Andersen. 
Pergamon  Press,  i<>54.  Pp.  viii4j27. 
djs.  net. 


revealing  a  wealth  of  new  informa¬ 
tion,  to  the  final  moment  when  the 
neatly  wrapped  and  packed  mar¬ 
garine  block  leaves  the  warehouse 
on  its  way  to  the  consumer,  Wry 
informative  is  the  description  of 
the  newer  continuous  j)rocesses 
accompanied  by  diagrams  and 
photographs  of  plant. 

There  is  little  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  missing,  but  it  would  have 
l)een  useful  to  have  a  little  more 
about  aluminium  laminates  and 
other  modern  wrapping  materials 
and  the  reasons  for  their  use  in¬ 
stead  of  parchment. 

The  last  chapters  deal  with  pro¬ 
cess  control,  legal  aspects  and 
diagrams  of  factory  arrangements 
respectively.  These  three  chap¬ 
ters  provide  a  great  deal  of  prac¬ 
tical  information,  not  available 


The  adaptation  of  a  standard 
automatic  paint  spray  gun  to  its 
flour  batching  operations  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Langlois  Flour  Co.,  Ver¬ 
non,  California,  to  solve  its  sugar 
and  shortening  ‘  ‘  creaming  ’  ’  prob¬ 
lems  {Food  Proc.,  1954,  15,  20). 

Eliminating  the  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  shortening  and  the  time- 
consuming  features  of  machine 
•  creaming  '  ’  prior  to  dry  batch¬ 
ing,  the  spray  gun,  which  atomises 
liquid  shortening  directly  into  the 
batch,  simplifies  operations  and 
increases  production  25  per  cent. ; 
in  addition,  it  reduces  shortening 
needs  25  per  cent.  The  company  is 
using  the  gun  in  dry  batching  its 
entire  line  of  prepared  flours. 

The  automatic  De  Vilbiss  spray 
gun  is  of  the  type  regularly  used 
for  paint  and  finishing  operations. 
In  addition  to  a  non-clogging 
nozzle  that  is  easily  adjustable  for 
size  and  shape  of  spray  pattern 
and  for  amount  of  material 
sprayed,  the  gun  design  includes 
three  high  -  pressure  connecting 
hose  lines :  an  air  hose  that  brings 
the  fluid  shortening  to  the  nozzle ; 
an  air  hose  that  controls  an  “  on- 
off  ’  ’  fluid  needle ;  and  a  hose  that 
carries  atomising  compressed  air. 


anywhere  else,  in  a  comprehensive 
form.  The  inclusion  of  the  last 
two  chapters  in  the  book  broadens 
its  appeal  from  the  technician,  for 
whom  the  book  is  primarily 
written,  to  those  engaged  in  the 
margarine  trade  and  to  designers 
of  new  margarine  factories. 

.Mr.  Andersen’s  is  an  extremely 
useful  lxx)k  and  could  have  been 
even  more  useful  if  it  had  a  fuller 
subject  index  and  more  complete 
references.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  publishers  have  not  adopted  a 
uniform  style  for  complete  refer¬ 
ences  for  all  their  books  on  oils 
and  fats.  Small  as  this  criticism 
is  in  substance,  it  is  nevertheless 
irritating  to  lie  forced  to  spend 
time  in  libraries  to  complete  some 
of  the  references,  especially  after 
having  paid  a  rather  stiff  price  for 
the  book. 

M.  K.  SCHAVITZER 


A  5  h.p.  comjiiessor  produces 
air  at  the  rate  of  no  to  150  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  sufficient  to  operate  a 
volume  delivery  air  pumj) — in¬ 
stalled  at  a  drum  of  liquid  shorten¬ 
ing  or  oil — which  sends  the  liquid 
shortening  to  the  spray  gun 
mounted  in  the  centre  of  the  batch 
mixer’s  lid.  Shortening  is  melted 
by  an  electric  heating  unit  requir¬ 
ing  about  20  minutes  to  liquefy  the 
contents  of  a  drum. 

In  the  batching  operation,  sugar 
and  other  dry  ingredients  are 
added  and  mixed  continuously  in 
3,000  lb,  batches,  while  the  melted 
shortening  is  atomised  into  the 
mix.  The  spray  gun  is  mounted 
through  the  vat  lid  so  that  its 
nozzle  actually  protrudes  into  the 
top  level  of  the  batch  ingredients, 
which  are  turned  constantly  in  a 
mixing  motion  by  a  screw  powered 
by  a  motor  with  shaft  drive.  As 
the  melted  shortening  reaches  the 
nozzle  of  the  spray  gun,  com¬ 
pressed  air  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
50  to  75  lb.  per  sq.  in.  atomises 
the  oil  particles,  breaking -each  one 
into  about  1,000  smaller  globules 
to  form  a  mist-like  spray  that 
readily  and  thoroughly  mixes  with 
the  dry  ingredients. 
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Food  Transport-The  Effect  of  Rail  and  Road  Reorganisation 

By  Graham  Saville 

The  de-nationalisation  of  road  transport  is  one  of  a  number  of  important  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  public  transport  which  have  occurred  within  the  past  year  or  so.  There  have 
been  and  will  be  changes  in  rail  transport  of  almost  equal  importance.  Finally,  the  regulations 
for  private  vehicle  operations  have  been  modified.  As  big  users  of  all  forms  of  transport  the  food 
industry  is  closely  affected  by  these  developments  which  are  summarised  in  the  following  article. 


AS  most  food  manufacturers 
use  both  road  and  rail  trans¬ 
port  they  will  be  aware  that  many 
important  changes  have,  and  are, 
taking  place  in  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  railways  and  road 
haulage  contractors. 

Denationalisation  of  road  transport 

Probably  the  most  important 
change  is  in  road  transport  where 
de-nationalisation  is  now  in  full 
swing. 

Food  manufacturers  will  recall 
that  under  the  Transport  Act 
1953,  the  British  Transjwrt  Com¬ 
mission  had  to  dispose  of  most  of 
its  road  vehicles.  A  body  called 
The  Road  Haulage  Disposal 
Board  was  set  up  and  has  offered 
large  numbers  of  transport  units 
for  sale.  Although  the  response 
to  these  offers  has  perhaps  not 
been  as  spontaneous  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  large  numbers  of  units 
have  already  been  sold.  Normally, 
the  purchasers  of  transport  units 
are  entitled  to  special  “A” 
licences  which  enable  them  to 
operate  the  vehicles  without  re¬ 
striction. 

The  position  which  now  arises, 
therefore,  is  that  new  road  haulage 
concerns  are  coming  into  being 
and  other  operators  are  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  fleets,  providing  increased 
facilities  for  manufacturers. 

Most  traders  feel  that  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  smaller  unit  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  and  this  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  food  industry  where 
accurate  timing  is  essential. 

Many  transport  operators  who 
were  not  nationalised  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  25  mile  radius  of 
operation.  This  restriction  was 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1954  and 
again  this  means  increased  long 
distance  facilities. 

Fo(xl  manufacturers  should 


also  be  aware  of  the  changes  in 
the  licensing  arrangements  effected 
by  the  1953  Transport  Act.  Their 
main  purpose  appears  to  be  to  give 
increased  emphasis  to  the  need  of 
the  trader  and  where  additional 
facilities  are  applied  for,  any  ob¬ 
jector  would  have  to  prove  that 
the  facilities  were  adequate.  An 
important  innovation  here  is  that 
in  considering  licence  applica¬ 
tions,  the  authorities  now  have 
also  to  pay  regard  to  costs,  a 
question  hardly  considered  under 
previous  acts.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  it  will  now  be  easier 
to  justify  increased  vehicle  ton¬ 
nage  than  previously.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  British  Transport  Com¬ 
mission  will  continue  to  be  a  very 
large  scale  operator  of  road 
vehicles,  particularly  for  general 
haulage. 

Railway  changes 

Although  the  changes  contem¬ 
plated  for  rail  transport  are  not 
as  drastic  as  those  for  road  trans¬ 
port,  important  changes  are  taking 
place.  Recently,  a  White  Paper 
dealing  with  railway  re-organisa¬ 
tion  was  published,  the  main 
feature  of  which  is  decentralisation 
of  the  organisation  set  up  under 
the  Railway  Executive.  In  fact 
the  F3xecutive  has  already  been 
abolished,  an  interim  scheme  for 
de-centralisation  having  been  in- 
tro<iuced  on  October  i,  1953. 

Under  this  scheme  six  regions 
were  set  up  under  the  Chief  Re¬ 
gional  Managers,  namely  London 
Midland,  Southern,  Eastern, 
Western,  Scottish  and  North 
Eastern.  Further  de-centralisa¬ 
tion  could  have  been  achieved  by 
breaking  down  the  present  regions 
into  smaller  ones,  but  it  was  felt 
that  this  would  cause  dislocation 
and  that  the  re-organisation  could 


l)e  best  carried  out  by  manage¬ 
ment  de-centralisation  within  the 
present  regions.  It  is  understood 
that  plans  to  do  this  are  now  being 
worked  out. 

This  change  in  policy  could 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
transport  arrangements  of  food 
manufacturers.  Probably  the 
worst  feature  of  nationalisation 
has  been  the  lack  of  liaison  be¬ 
tween  transport  officials  and 
traders;  the  new  arrangements 
should  create  closer  integration 
and  promote  efficiency. 

The  Area  Boards  which  the 
Transport  Act  1953  called  for 
were  set  up  on  January  i,  1955. 
These  boards  will  have  verv'  wide 
responsibility  within  their  own 
regions,  but  the  day  to  day  man¬ 
agement  will  be  continued  by  the 
Chief  Regional  Managers. 

Private  transport 

In  addition  to  using  road  and 
rail  transport,  most  food  manu¬ 
facturers  operate  their  own  ve¬ 
hicles  owing  to  the  need  to  move 
perishable  commodities  quickly. 

With  the  change  in  the  general 
transport  position  many  manufac¬ 
turers  will  undoubtedly  be  com¬ 
paring  the  costs  of  operating  their 
own  vehicles  with  those  of  public 
transport.  Detailed  costings  are 
necessary  to  get  a  true  picture  and 
to  enable  manufacturers  to  gauge 
the  efficiency  of  their  own  trans¬ 
port  week  by  week. 

Most  food  manufacturers  will 
be  mainly  concerned  with  the 
op)eration  of  “  C  "  vehicles  and 
the  special  points  about  these 
vehicles  should  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  particularly  at  present 
when  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
general  tightening  up  of  regula¬ 
tions.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  vehicle  operation 
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concerns  drivers’  hours  and  rest 
periods  and  these  differ  between 
“C”  vehicles  and  “A”  and 
“  B  ”  vehicles.  With  “  C  ”  ve¬ 
hicles,  the  driver  mav'  not  drive 
for  more  than  5^  hr.  without  i  hr. 
rest  period.  This  period  may  be 
taken  on  the  vehicle  provided  the 
driver  has  some  refreshment  with 
him.  Also,  in  any  period  com¬ 
mencing  2  a.m.  a  driv’er  may  not 
drive  for  more  than  ii  hr.  at  a 
stretch.  A  third  point  is  that  in 
any  24  hr.  calculated  from  the 
commencement  of  a  period  of  driv¬ 
ing,  a  driver  must  have  ten  con¬ 
secutive  hours  for  rest.  This 
period  may  be  reduced  to  nine 
consecutive  hours  if  the  driver  is 
allowed  a  period  of  12  hr.  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  24  hr.  In  the 
main  rest  period,  the  driver  must 
not  be  bound  to  remain  in  or  near 
his  vehicle  and  must  not  be  subject 
to  the  instructions  of  his  employer. 
There  must  be  reasonable  facilities 
for  the  driver  to  rest  away  from 
his  vehicle. 

.Any  time  the  driver  si)ends  in 
connection  with  the  vehicle  and 
its  load,  including  loading  and 
unloading,  is  counted  as  driving 
time.  There  are  exceptions,  one 
of  which  refers  to  time  when  the 
vehicle  is  engaged  on  agricultural 
work,  provided  it  is  not  standing 
on  a  public  road.  This  exception 
is  naturally  of  importance  to  food 
manufacturers,  whose  vehicles 
collect  loads  from  farms,  etc., 
since  the  drivers  will  be  covered 
by  this  exem[)tion. 

.A  careful  study  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  drivers’  hours  and 
rest  pericxls  will  sometimes  show 
that  work  can  In'  obtained  from  a 
vehicle  which  at  first  sight  appears 
legally  inadmissible.  This  can 
often  be  done  by  operating  a 
vehicle  through  2  a.m.  or  by 
having  two  drivers  on  a  vehicle 
and  counting  the  time  when  a 
driver  is  not  driving  as  a  rest 
period  for  the  pur|X)se  of  the  first 
two  provisions  regarding  drivers’ 
hours. 

Another  imix)rtant  as|X'ct  of 
vehicle  operation  is  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  log  sheets  required  under 
the  road  and  rail  Traffic  Act  1933. 
The  information  required  on  these 
sheets  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  S.  A.  Lancaster,  managing  director  of  Procea  Products  Ltd.,  with  the  latest 
addition  to  the  company’s  fleet — a  20  cwt.  diesel  powered  Trojan  with  a  Perkins  P.3V 
engine  which  will  be  used  for  gluten  carrying. 


1.  Name  of  driver. 

2.  Name  of  statutory  attendant,  if 
any. 

3.  Identification  number  of  "  A,” 
"  B  ”  or  “  C  ”  Licence. 

4.  Registration  number  of  vehicle. 

5.  Nuinlxr  of  trailer(s),  if  any. 

6.  IX'tails  of  journey  and  times. 

7.  Description  of  goods  carried. 

8.  Maximum  weight  of  gcnnls  carried 
at  any  one  time. 

().  PericKl  of  work. 

10.  Intervals  of  rest. 

11.  Time  spent  in  connection  with 
vehicle  or  load. 

12.  Total  time  worked,  excluding  in¬ 
tervals  of  rest. 

Where  fixxl  manufacturers  are 
using  vehicles  on  kxal  journeys,  a 
concession  is  allowed  with  regard 
to  the  record  of  the  journey  to  Ix' 
inserted,  as  this  may  show  the 
area  and  not  the  destination.  Log 
sheets  must  Ix'  compiled  as  the  in¬ 
formation  Ix'comes  available  and 
not  in  advance.  Log  sheets  must 
lx*  handed  to  the  employer  or  his 
authorised  representative  within 
seven  days  of  the  periixl  to  which 
the  record  relates  and  must  then 
be  preserved  for  at  least  three 
months. 

Charges 

W’ith  the  developments  taking 
place  with  both  road  and  rail 
transport,  the  position  concerning 
charges  is  also  changing.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  legal  require¬ 
ments  for  road  transport  charges 
and  many  of  the  legal  restrictions 
on  rail  transport  charges  were  ter¬ 


minated  by  the  Transport  Act 
1953-  Previously  the  railways 
had  to  publish  most  of  their 
charges,  but  now  only  the  maxi¬ 
mum  charges  have  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Previously  also,  the  rail¬ 
ways  were  prevented  from  creat¬ 
ing  "  undue  preference,”  but 
here  again  this  requirement  has 
been  rescinded. 

The  Transport  Commission  is 
under  an  obligation  to  prepare 
draft  schemes  of  charges.  The 
scheme  in  resjject  of  rail  goixls 
trans{)ort  has  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  it  is  proposed  that  the 
charges  to  be  laid  down  will  lx* 
schedules  of  maximum  charges. 

Chief  Regional  Managers  now 
have  much  wider  powers  to  quote 
exceptional  rates,  although  it 
would  appear  that  this  latitude  has 
not  been  used  very  widely. 

Railway  charges  are  a  highly 
complex  subject  and  the  changes 
which  are  envisaged  should  be 
watched  closely. 

A  significant  concession  was 
made  by  British  Road  Services  on 
January  i  when  they  decided  that 
in  future  they  will  not  seek  relief 
from  liability  for  loss,  damage  or 
destruction  of  goods  by  fire  or  ex¬ 
plosion  during  transit  solely  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  exer¬ 
cised  all  reasonable  foresight  and 
care.  This  alteration  in  the 
B.R.S.  conditions  of  carriage 
should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  traders. 
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Preservation  of  Fish  and  Canned  Foods 
with  Antibiotics 


Tmk  efficacy  of  antibiotics  in 
fisli  preser\’ation  and  against 
sporeforming  organisms  in  focxl 
spoilage  is  reported  in  two  articles 
published  recently  by  the  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists.  F'ish  fil¬ 
lets  immersed  in  a  2  p.p.m.  solu¬ 
tion  of  aureomycin  and  terra- 
mycin  showed,  according  to  F'ar- 
Ix*r,'  that  these  antibiotics  have  a 
dehnite  preservative  action.  Im¬ 
mersion  in  a  1,000  p.p.m.  solution 
of  a  mixture  of  fumaric  acid  and 
sodium  benzoate  known  as  Fran- 
Kem  had  some  preservative  effect, 
although  less  than  with  either  of 
the  antibiotics.  A  similar  treat¬ 
ment  with  another  antibiotic,  a 
2  p.p.m.  neomycin  solution,  had 
no  effect.  None  of  the  three  anti¬ 
biotics  had  any  effect  on  shellfish. 
The  effects  of  the  various  sub¬ 
stances  were  followed  organolep¬ 
tically  and  chemically,  using  the 
content  of  v’olatile  reducing  sub¬ 
stances  (VRS)  and  of  volatile  ni¬ 
trogen  comjiounds  as  indicators  of 
the  condition  of  the  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish.  The  V'RS  method  was  found 
to  be  more  generally  reliable  than 
the  determinations  of  either  total 
volatile  or  of  trimethylamine  N. 

Kaufmann,  Ordal  and  El-Bisi,* 
who  *  screened  nine  antibiotics 
against  five  sporeforming  organ¬ 
isms  commonly  associated  with 
the  spoilage  of  canned  FmkIs, 
found  that  under  the  conditions  of 
the  test  all  the  antibiotics  were 
sporocidal  for  B.  stearothermo- 
philus  (FS  1518)  except  the 
crude  preparation  code  named 
M-51R4076  (A-20).  Neomycin, 
celiomycin,  and  M-2517-6  (qii-A) 
had  a  sporocidal  effect  against 
B.  thermoacidurans  (43-P).  Neo¬ 
mycin  and  celiomycin  exerted 
some  sporocidal  action  against  Cl. 
thermosaccharolyticum  {TA^8i.\). 
None  of  the  antibiotics,  however, 
was  effective  against  Cl.  botulinum 
(Tyjie  B)  or  Cl.  sporogenes  (PA 
3679) .  During  the  course  of  this 
work  Kaufmann  et  al.  observed' 
that ,  in  proteose  peptone  broth,  neo¬ 
mycin,  celiomycin  and  M-2517-6 
(qii-A)  inhibited  the  growth  of 
B.  thermoacidurans  (43-P),  an 


organism  responsible  for  flat  sour 
spoilage  in  tomato  juice.  Although 
this  type  of  spoilage  is  sporadic, 
it  is  of  considerable  importance 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  de¬ 
tecting  it  without  opening  each 
can.  During  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  this  flat  sour  sjMMlage  it  was 
found  that  the  spores  of  B.  thermo¬ 
acidurans  (43-P)  did  not  grow  in 
tomato  juice  at  /)H  4-2;  tomato 
juice  adjusted  to  5  with  NaOH 
su{)ported  the  growth  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  Both  celiomycin  and  M- 
2517-6  (qii-A)  lost  much  of  their 
activity  against  the  spores  when 
tomato  juice  at  /)H  5  was  used  as 
the  test  medium.  In  the  presence 
of  the  former,  growth  took  place 
at  an  antibiotic  concentration  of 
1,000  y  ml.;  in  the  latter  this 
same  concentration  exhibited  an 
inhibitor  effect.  Neomycin,  at  a 
concentration  of  250  y  ml.  pre¬ 
vented  growth  of  the  spores  in 
unheated  juice,  but  was  ineffective 
when  the  juice  was  heated  in  flow¬ 
ing  steam  for  5  min.  after  inocula¬ 
tion  and  addition  of  the  antibiotic. 
The  authors  admit  that  as  a  mild 
heat  treatment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  destroy  moulds,  yeasts, 
and  vegetative  cells  of  bacteria  as 
well  as  to  inactivate  enzymes,  this 
technique  seems  to  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  the  control  of  this 
type  of  spoilage. 

'  I..  FarlHT,  I’ood  T eclinolof>y,  lojj.  8 
(11).  5«J- 

•  ().  W.  Kaufmann,  Z.  J.  Ordal  and 
H.  .M.  El-Bisi,  Food  Research,  J054, 
19  (5). 

’  ()._\V.  Kaufmann,  Z.  J.  Ordal  and 
H.  M.  El-Bisi,  ihid.,  488. 


TO  AUTHORS  AND  READERS 

The  publishers  of  FOOD 
MANUFACTURE  invite  the 
submission  of  nuinuscripts  of  books 
to  be  considered  for  publication. 
All  manuscripts  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  qualified  experts.  A 
synopsis  with  chapter  headings 
should  be  sent  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed  to  the  Book  Production 
Manager  at  Stratford  House, 
9  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.  1. 


Fanned  Oysters 

• 

An  outline  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  production  of  canned  oysters 
is  given  in  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
Organisation  {Food  Preservation 
Quarterly,  IQ54,  14.  32). 

W  ashing  and  steaming 

The  usual  procedure  is  for  the 
oysters  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
to  remove  all  dirt  adhering  to  the 
shells.  Steaming  is  then  carried 
out  for  five  minutes  at  240°F.; 
this  opens  the  shells  and  facilitates 
removal  of  the  meats  by  hand. 
The  shucked  meats  are  then 
washed  in  fresh  water  to  remove 
any  particles  of  grit  or  sand 
trapped  in  the  folds,  after  which 
they  are  removed  by  dip  nets  and 
transferred  to  screen  -  bottomed 
metal  trays  to  drain. 

The  cans  arc  filled  with  meats 
and  hot  brine  to  the  recommended 
weights,  according  to  the  size  of 
cans.  For  8  oz.  (301  x  209)  cans 
the  weights  are:  four  ounces  of 
steamed,  washed,  and  drained 
oyster  meats,  and  four  ounces  of 
hot  one  per  cent,  brine  or  hot 
strained  oyster  liquor.  The  cans 
are  sealed  immediately  after  fill¬ 
ing,  the  vacuum  obtained  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  tem}X‘rature  of  the 
added  liquid. 

Processing  times 

Processing  times  and  tempera¬ 
tures  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cans  in  the  pack.  Recom¬ 
mended  times  are:  for  8  oz.  cans 
filled  with  hot  liquid — 20  minutes 
at  240°?'.;  for  8  oz.  cans  filled 
cold  and  sealed  under  mechanical 
vacuum — 23  minutes  at  240®?'. 
In  addition,  two  or  three  minutes 
are  required  to  heat  the  retort  to 
240° F.,  and  one  or  two  minutes  to 
cool  down.  This  applies  to  both 
processes. 

The  cans  may  be  cooled  quickly 
by  the  gradual  release  of  steam 
pressure  in  the  retorts  and  by  a 
simultaneous  but  gradual  intake  of 
cold  water  and  compressed  air. 

Oysters  may  also  be  processed 
in  glass  jars,  and  the  meats  may 
be  smoked  and  then  canned  in  oil. 
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Food  Handling  in  Sweden 


The  first  three  of  a  series  of  six 
illustrated  booklets  (in  Swedish) 
dealing  with  the  handling  of  fresh 
fish,  eggs,  and  meat  hav’e  been 
published.  The  term  “  handling  ” 
is  intended  to  include  the  entire 
process  of  getting  the  various  kinds 
of  food  from  the  raw  material  at 
the  place  of  production  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  table,  including  storage 
and  transport.  Edited  by  Prof. 
G.  Borgstrdm,  head  of  the  Swedish 
Research  Institute  for  b'ood  Pre- 
serv’ation,  and  written  by  leading 
Swedish  specialists,  the  booklets 
reflect  the  latest  results  of  the  re¬ 
search  work  at  present  being  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Sweden  in  the  field  of 
food  preservation. 

The  first  of  these,*  dealing  with 
fish,  is  written  by  Prof.  Borgstrom, 
who  tells  the  story  of  how  the  fish 
are  dealt  with  on  board  ship  and 
describes  the  installations  required 
to  ensure  safe  preservation.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  hy¬ 
gienic  aspects  of  fish  handling  (fish 
poisoning,  etc.),  fish  freezing,  and 
fish  transport. 

The  second  booklet,*  by  Knut 
Almgren,  is  concerned  with  the 
handling  of  eggs,  from  the  farm  to 
the  sorting  centres,  retailers,  and 
homes — the  usual  procedure  in 
many  countries.  The  factors  hav¬ 
ing  an  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  egg,  such  as  the  temperature 
and  moisture  content  of  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air,  are  discussed,  and 
a  description  is  given  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  process  of  collection, 
marking,  sorting,  packing,  trans¬ 
port,  storage,  etc.  Special  methods, 
such  as  oil  treatment,  heat  stabili¬ 
sation,  gas  storage,  deep  freezing, 
and  stabilisation  with  carbon  di¬ 
oxide,  are  also  included. 

The  handling  and  preservation 
of  meat,  including  venison,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  the  third 
booklet*  of  the  series  by  Frithiof 

'  Hantering  av  Farskfisk  {The  Hand¬ 
ling  of  Fresh  Fish).  By  Georg  Borg¬ 
strom.  Pp.  62.  Price  Kr.  3.75. 

’  Hantrring  av  Agg  (The  Handling  of 
Eggs).  By  Knut  Almgren.  Pp.  64. 
Price  Kr.  3.75. 

’  Hantering  ah  Kott,  J'iot,  Fjdderfd 
(The  Handling  of  .Meat,  ]'enison,  and 
Poultry).  By  Frithiof  Aim.  Pp.  80. 
I’rice  Kr.  4.75.  .\11  published  by  Wezata 
Fdrlag,  GCdelxirg. 


Aim.  Following  the  pattern  set  by 
the  other  two  booklets,  the  author 
deals  with  the  natural  and  techno¬ 
logical  processes  affecting  the  meat 
after  slaughter;  the  importance  of 
the  surroundings ;  freezing  and 
cold  storage;  hygiene  problems, 
and  the  domestic  storage  and 
handling  of  meat.  A  chapter  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  modern  trend  is  that 
dealing  with  special  problems  of 
meat  handling  in  ‘  ‘  help-yourself  ’ ' 
shops. 

The  further  booklets  of  this 
series  dealing  with  the  handling  of 
vegetables,  potatoes  and  fruits  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. — E.  R. 

Properties  of  Heather  Honey 

The  properties  of  ling  (heather) 
honey  were  discussed  by  T.  J. 
Mitchell,  PH.D.,  A.R.T.C., 
A.M.I.CHEM.E.,  F.K.I.C.,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
section  of  the  Society  for  Analyti¬ 
cal  Chemistry. 

Ling  honey  from  the  nectar  of 
Calluna  vulgaris  may  contain 
relativ^ely  large  amounts  of  col¬ 
loidal  matter,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is  nitrogenous, 
consisting  of  proteins,  amino-acids 
and  melanoidins.  Ling  honey  has 
been  shown  to  |)ossess  properties 
of  thixotropy  and  elastic  recoil 
which  prevent  its  extraction  from 
the  combs  by  centrifugal  force  in 
a  honey  extractor.  This  colloidal 
property  of  thixotropy  is  shown 
by  setting  or  gelatinising  of  the 
liquid  when  at  rest,  with  reconver¬ 
sion  to  liquid  on  shaking.  It  has 
an  important  part  in  many  bio¬ 
logical  proces.ses. 

It  is  believed  that  these  unusual 
properties  of  ling  honey  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  protein  which 
is  readily  precipitated  by  heat  or 
by  the  addition  of  various  re¬ 
agents. 

By  the  co-operation  of  leading 
beekeepers,  samples  were  obtained 
from  widely  scattered  districts  in 
Scotland  and  Northumberland. 
These  honeys  were  examined  for 
water  content,  />H  value  (pro¬ 
tein  content),  ash  or  mineral 
matter,  colloid  content,  colour  and 
taste. 


Correlation  was  found  between 
the  /)H  and  the  ash  content  of  the 
honeys.  There  was  some  evidence 
of  relationship  between  the  colloid 
content,  and  the  total  nitrogen  and 
thixotropy.  The  relation  betwet  n 
these  properties  was  not  exact, 
probably  because  of  the  variation 
in  floral  source  of  the  honeys. 

lurumber  Pirkle  Keseart'h 

Scientists  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  have  reported  informa¬ 
tion  of  especial  interest  to  cucum¬ 
ber  -  pickle  manufacturers :  an 
evaluation  during  a  three-year 
period  of  the  suitability  for  com¬ 
mercial  pickling  of  ig  varieties 
and  .strains  of  cucumbers. 

The  researchers  are  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Food  Fermentation  Laboratory  of 
the  Southern  Utilization  Research 
Branch. 

They  reported  that  these  ig 
varieties  and  strains  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  when  brined  at  a  Texas 
pickle  plant,  showed  strikingly 
different  brining  behaviour.  And 
differences  among  strains  are  as 
marked  as  among  varieties. 

The  cucumbers  ranged  from 
good-  to  poor-pickling,  when  the 
quality  of  the  salt-stock  was  t;,ested 
for  degree  of  firmness,  extent  of 
formation  of  hollow  cucumbers 
(bloaters),  length  of  brined  cu¬ 
cumber,  and  commercial  accepta¬ 
bility  with  respect  to  colour, 
shape,  and  assortment  of  sizes — 
the  latter  rated  by  a  panel  of 
pickle  manufacturers.  Most  satis¬ 
factory  for  salt-stock  production 
are  Model,  Packer,  Earliest  of  .\11, 
and  Ohio  MR-17. 

The  choice  of  a  variety  or  strain 
of  pickling  cucumber  is  influenced 
also  by  its  productivity  and  uses 
for  the  green  cucumbers  other 
than  for  brining;  so  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  on  the  basis  of  salt-stock 
quality  alone,  to  point  out  the 
most  acceptable  variety  or  strain 
for  use  by  commercial  pickle 
packers. 

1.  D.  Jones,  J.  L.  Etchells  and 
R.  J.  Monroe  report  these  findings 
in  Food  Technology,  September, 
1954- 
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Abstracts  From  Recent  Food  Literature 


Cold  Storage  of  Apricots  prior  to 
Canning.  P.  Ildis  and  A.  Patron 
{Friuts,  1954,  9,  349). — Apricot 
cultivation  in  Morocco  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years, 
most  of  the  crop  being  used  for 
canning.  Difficulties  are  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  crops  are 
normally  collected  within  a  short 
period  of  two  to  three  weeks,  while 
it  would  be  preferable,  for  econ¬ 
omic  reasons,  to  spread  the  pro¬ 
duction  over  longer  periods.  Sys¬ 
tematic  tests  have  been  carried  out 
to  ascertain  the  safe  storage 
periods  under  different  tempera¬ 
ture  conditions.  It  was  found  that 
cold  storage  of  apricots  near  freez¬ 
ing  point  temperature  had  a  harm¬ 
ful  effect  on  the  subsequent  ripen¬ 
ing  process  but  that  at  slightly 
higher  temperatures  apricots  des¬ 
tined  for  jam  making  could  be 
safely  stored  for  about  a  month. 

C  hromatographic  Detection  of  Man¬ 
darine  Juice  mixed  with  Orange  Juice. 
G.  Safina  and  E.  Trifiro  {Conserve 
e  derivati  agrumari,  1954,  3, 

120). — It  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  means  of  detecting 
admixtures  to  orange  juice  of 
commercially  inferior  mandarine 
juice.  A  chromatographic  adsorp¬ 
tion  method  has  been  worked  out 
for  this  purpose,  using  alumina  as 
an  adsorbent,  sodium  hyposul¬ 
phite  as  reactors,  and  acetone  as 
washing  agent.  Observation  under 
the  Wood  lamp  permits  the  de¬ 
tection  of  admixtures  of  man¬ 
darine  juice  with  orange  juice  if  it 
amounts  to  5  per  cent,  or  more. 

Bitter  Taste  of  Cereals.  Connection 
between  the  Oxidation  of  Fats  and  the 
Formation  of  Bitter  Substances.  M. 
Rothe  {Fette,  Seifen,  Anstrichmit- 
tel,  1954,  56,  667). — Research 

work  at  the  Food  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Potsdam,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  appearance  of  a  bitter 
taste  in  oats  is  caused  by  a  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  of  the  fat  component. 
The  only  analytically  confirmed 
change  in  the  bitter  lipoids  com¬ 
ponent  to  which  the  change  in 
taste  might  be  ascribed  represents 
a  partial  polymerisation.  As  the 
rate  of  change  in  taste  was  found 
to  vary  with  the  peroxide  contents 


of  oil  admixtures,  it  is  likely  that 
the  bitter  taste  is  due  to  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  fat  antioxidant  on 
the  fat  peroxides,  where  the  latter, 
having  transferred  their  peroxidic 
oxygen  to  the  antioxidants,  form 
bitter  com|)onents  during  their 
polymerisation. 

A  Method  for  Evaluating  the  Wet 
Millability  of  Steeped  Corn  and  Grain 
Sorghum.  S.  A.  \V  atson  and  \ . 
Hirata  {Cer.  Chem.,  1954,  31, 
423). — The  millability  of  steeped 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  may  be 
evaluated  by  the  ease  of  starch  re¬ 
moval  from  the  endosperm  of  thin 
longitudinal  slices  of  steeped  ker¬ 
nels.  Sections  of  40/*  thickness 
are  prepared  on  the  freezing  micro¬ 
tome,  manipulated  in  water  to  re¬ 
move  the  starch  loosened  during 
steeping,  and  then  stained  with 
iodine.  The  kernel  is  assessed  for 
relative  percentage  of  homy  and 
floury  endosperm  and  the  section 
is  judged  for  the  percentage  of 
starch  removed  from  each  of  these 
areas.  Millability  score  is  calcu¬ 
lated  from  these  data.  Applica¬ 
bility  of  the  method  to  steeping 
problems  is  illustrated. 

Influence  of  Chemical  Treatments  on 
the  Preservation  of  Fruits.  J .  Cuille  and 
A.  Yvon  {Fruits,  1954,  9,  314). — 
Research  was  carried  out  at  the 
Institut  des  Fruits  et  Agrumes 
Coloniaux  to  assess  the  practical 
efficiency  of  anti-fungus  treat¬ 
ments  with  boron  salts  and  desic¬ 
cation-preventing  treatments  by 
means  of  wax-type  products.  Re¬ 
sults  confirm  that  the  boracic 
treatment  is  highly  efficient  in 
protecting  the  fruits  up  to  the  time 
of  arrival  at  the  consuming 
centres,  wastage  being  reduced  by 
about  50  per  cent.  However, 
subsequent  storage  for  more  than 
a  week  requires  repeated  treat¬ 
ment  which,  moreover,  is  less 
efficient.  A  combination  of  bor¬ 
acic  treatment  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  waxy  emulsions  is  regarded 
as  indispensable.  Concomitant 
efforts  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  handling  and  packing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  fruits  and  to  disinfect 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ships’  holds 
and  warehouses. 


Studies  on  the  Incorporation  of 
Non-fat  .Milk  Solids  in  Whole  Wheat 
Bread.  I.  Dough  Properties  and  Bak¬ 
ing  Tests.  B.  M.  Kennedy,  L.  R. 
Fletcher,  and  A.  R.  Sabiston 
{Cer.  Chem.,  1954,  31,  347). — 
Whole  wheat  bread  containing  up 
to  22  per  cent,  added  non-fat  milk 
solids  of  good  baking  quality  was 
baked  from  seven  commercial 
flours  and  from  10  experimentally 
milled  varieties  of  wheats.  The 
commercial  flours  tolerated  up  to 
22  per  cent,  milk  solids  without 
loss  of  volume.  Optimum  volumes 
were  obtained  with  from  6  to  22 
per  cent,  milk  solids,  depending 
upon  the  flour.  Volume  increases, 
as  compared  with  water  controls, 
ranged  up  to  14  per  cent. 

Of  the  wheat  varieties,  Baart, 
a  white  spring,  and  Turkey  and 
Comanche,  hard  red  winters,  gave 
increased  volumes  with  wheat, 
and  VV^ichita,  a  hard  red  winter, 
showed  small  increases  through 
the  18  per  cent,  levels.  Bunyip 
41,  a  white  wheat,  and  Pawnee,  a 
hard  red  winter,  showed  volume 
increases  with  and  12  per  cent, 
milk.  Mida  and  Thatcher,  hard 
red  spring  wheats,  tolerated  up  to 
22  per  cent,  milk  solids  without 
loss  of  volume,  while  Ramona  44, 
a  white  wheat,  gave  decreased 
volumes  with  all  levels  of  milk. 


Dairy  Produee  in  1951 

(From  page  69) 

in  force  between  the  U.K.  and 
Denmark  until  1954  and  by  the 
strength  of  the  demand  for  im¬ 
ported  eggs  in  Western  Germany. 
Consequently,  U.K.  imports, 
drawn  principally  from  Denmark, 
have  remained  at  less  than  half 
the  pre-war  level.  With  ex¬ 
ports  from  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  showing  a  pronounced 
upward  trend  and  accounting  for 
over  half  of  world  egg  exports. 
Commonwealth  countries  play 
only  a  comparatively  small  part 
in  export  trade,  although  Austra¬ 
lian  and  South  African  eggs  pro¬ 
vide  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  U.K.  supply  in  the  autumn. 
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Machinery  and  Equipment 


Cereal  and  liquid  filling  machine  with  capacity  up  to  120  cans  min. 


Cereal  and  liquid  filler 

C\)mplttf  control  of  insjx*ctit)n  and 
(luality  is  clainiccl  to  be  possible  with 
a  new  filling  machine  designed  and 
built  by  Koln-rt  Kellie  and  Son  Ltd. 
The  machine  is  designed  for  tilling 
liipiids  and  cereals  into  cans  and  sup¬ 
plants  the  former  method  which  re- 
cpiired  twoseparate  units.  I'hecapacity 
of  the  machine  varies  from  20  to  120 
cans 'min.,  according  to  size.  It  has 
an  additional  measuring  and  tilling 
head  for  dispensing  a  predetermined 
<iuantity  of  cereals  into  each  can,  prior 
to  the  addition  of  the  licjuid,  which  is 
also  accurately  measured  and  filled  by 
means  of  a  stainless  steel  rotary  posi¬ 
tive-acting  displacement  pump  with 
variable  spt*ed  gear,  the  whole  of  which 
is  housed  within  the  cabinet  framework 
of  the  machine. 

In  operation  the  cans  are  fed  to  the 
automatic  feed  worm  which  accurately 
locates  the  can  on  each  holder.  The 
holders  with  cans  pass  under  the 
cereal  filling  head  and  then  travel 
along  the  conveyor  to  the  liquids  fill¬ 
ing  head  where  the  appropriate  volume 
of  lic{uid  is  filled  over  the  cereals. 
Afterwards  the  filled  cans  proceed 
around  the  track  to  the  automatic 
take-ofT  disc,  where  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  to  the  capping  machine. 

The  machine  is  said  to  save  labour 
costs  while  ensuring  great  accuracy. 

* 

Brewery  boiler  installation 

A  well-run  brewery  may  use  some¬ 
thing  like  2(X)  lb.  of  steam  for  each 
barrel  of  beer  produced,  if  space  heat¬ 
ing,  cask  washing,  etc.,  are  included. 
Fuel  costs,  therefore,  are  quite  a  con¬ 
sideration,  apart  from  the  need  to  con¬ 
serve  fuel  from  the  national  point  of 
view.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
brewery  of  Frederick  Smith  Ltd.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  we  looktxi  into  the  lx)iler 
room,  where  we  found  two  Edwin 
Danks  Lancashire  type  boilers,  30  ft. 
long  by  8  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  rated  at 
ii,cxx)  lb. ,  hr.  They  were  installed  in 
January  1048  to  replace  some  small 
boilers  which  were  proving  inadequate 
for  the  task,  and  they  have  been  in 
o|H‘ration  since  that  time,  using  as 
their  usual  fuel  a  mixture  of  j  in. 
I'amworth  washed  slack  (i2j"o  ash) 
and  Birch  Coppice  washed  Ix'ans 
ash).  Elach  boiler  has  two  Oldbury 
chain  grate  stokers  of  standard  design, 
and  we  are  assured  that,  upon  occasion, 
they  have  burnt  stuff  as  poor  as  the 
fines  from  pit  mound  slack,  without 
any  trouble  and  without  making 


smoke.  Since  they  were  installed  there 
has  been  no  major  breakdown,  the 
only  trouble  having  been  due  to  an 
occasional  link  breakage. 

Our  vi.sit  to  E'rederick  Smith’s  was 
arranged  by  BalxcKk  and  Wilcox  Ltd., 
who  also  t(K)k  us  to  the  Wtxxlside, 
Birmingham,  stoker  works  of  their 
associates,  Edwin  Danks  aiul  Co. 
(Oldbury)  Ltd. 


Silencers  for  axial  flow  fans 

A  simplified  methtxl  of  reducing  the 
sound  level  in  fan  systems  has  lx*en 
introduced  by  WikkIs  of  Colchester 
Ltd.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  range  of 
standardised  absorption-typt*  silencers 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Aerofoil  fans.  They  are  the 
result  of  exteiKsive  lalxiratory  investi¬ 
gation,  the  design  Ix'ing  selected  to 
match  the  sound  fretpiency  range  of 
the  Aerofoil  fan. 

With  one  or  more  of  these  units,  the 
sound  emission  from  the  fan  can  be 
reduced  in  intensity  to  suit  the  reijuire- 
ments  of  the  installation  and  costly 
acoustic  treatment  to  the  system  duct¬ 
ing  can  lx*  avoided. 

The  silencer  is  a  simple  cylinder, 
devoid  of  splitter  or  baffles  and  pre¬ 
senting  relatively  no  more  resistance 
to  airflow  than  a  plain  metal  duct. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  design 
is  the  exceptional  sound  attenuation 
achieved  in  so  short  a  length — approxi¬ 
mately  ij  times  the  duct  diameter.  It 
is  claimed  that  one  silencer  mounttxl 
adjacent  to  the  fan  will  reduce  the 
sound  emission  by  10  decilx'ls;  two  in 
series  will  make  a  reduction  of  15  deci¬ 
bels,  whilst  three  will  bring  down  the 
sound  level  by  ic)  decibels. 


To  obtain  the  optimum  effect  in 
sound  reduction  the  silencer  should  be 
mountt*d  right  lx*side  the  fan,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  fan  and  the  place  at  which 
the  noise  may  lx*  objectionable, 
whether  upstream  or  downstream  of 
the  fan.  In  some  cases  where  all¬ 
round  ({uietness  is  requirtxl,  silencers 
may  be  fitted  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  fan. 

Silencer  units  are  available  in  six 
sizes  to  match  Aerofoil  fans  from  15  to 
48  in.  diameter.  To  facilitate  direct 
attachment  to  the  fan  the  end-rings 
are  drilled  and  tapix-rl  to  the  same 
pitch  centres  as  the  fixing  holes  in  the 
fan  flanges. 


Fully  automatic  defrosting  plant 

The  claim  that  it  is  the  first  in  the 
country  to  be  equip|x*d  with  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  defrosting  is  made 
by  the  Swithenbank  Frozen  Prcnlucts 
Co.,  in  connection  with  the  recent  in¬ 
stallation  at  their  premises  in  Buck 
Street,  Bradford,  Yorks.  This  low- 
temperature  cold  r(X)m  is  of  unusually 
large  capacity,  and  the  company  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest 
sub-zero  store  installed  in  that  area. 

This  store,  which  will  accomnnxlate 
approximately  45  tons  of  quick- 
frozen  foods,  is  insulated  with  8  in.  of 
corklxiard  to  all  walls,  floors  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  is  equipped  with  3-h.p.  water 
cooled  condensers  operating  in  con¬ 
junction  with  two  floor-mounted 
forced-air  coolers.  The.se  coolers  are 
of  the  self-contained  independent 
standing  type,  incor(X)rating  centri¬ 
fugal  fans  for  circulating  air  and 
having  evaporators  of  the  multi-tube 
type  with  close-spaced  fins. 
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ContinuouH  acidity  neutraliser 

I'hf  Kobichaux  system  for  continu¬ 
ously  and  automatically  measuring 
and  correcting  the  acidity  of  liquids 
used  for  food  manufacture  has  l)een 
intrcKluced  into  this  country  by  Clarke- 
Built  Ltd.,  London,  who  hold  the  sole 
Euro|H-an  manufacturing  rights.  The 
delays  which  occur  in  batch  neutral¬ 
isation  are  said  to  be  eliminated  with 
this  system  aiul  the  capacity  of  exi.st- 
ing  equipment  can  thus  l)e  consider¬ 
ably  increasetl.  Absence  of  localised 
overneutralisiition  is  also  claimed 
for  it. 

The  system  consists  of  a  control 
panel  containing  a  recording  control¬ 
ler,  an  indicating  amplifier,  an  air- 
operated  control  valve  and  a  flow-type 
electrcxle.  The  mobile  rack  support¬ 
ing  the  panel  also  holds  two  glass  jars 
containing  alkali  (caustic)  and  a  com- 


Lefi:  Newly  developed 
silencer  for  axial  flow  fan. 

Right:  Torque-arm  shaft- 
mounted  sp^  reducer. 

pressor  to  supply  air 
to  the  instruments.  No 
attention  is  required  by 
this  system  once  it 

has  been  adjusted  and 
started  off,  it  is  claimed. 

In  buttermaking,  for 
instance,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  cream  acidity 
within  a  pH  value  of  o  j 
and  this  very  close  limit 
can  be  continuously 

hekl.  The  following  ad¬ 
vantages  are  also  claimed :  an  im¬ 
proved  and  more  uniform  flavour  of 

the  cream  and  the  butter  made  from 
it;  an  improved  keeping  quality  and 
longer  storage  period  of  the  butter, 
without  any  tendency  to  a  "fishiness” 
in  taste;  a  greater  output  of  butter  (up 
to  5o'’b)  with  existing  equipment,  thus 
reducing  cost  of  production;  and  a  re¬ 
duced  cost  in  cream  neutraliser,  since 
it  is  possible  to  use  flake  caustic  s<xla. 

* 

Sweeping  barrow 

An  improved  version  of  the  Clean- 
Aid  industrial  sweeping  barrow,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  easy  and  speedy  collec¬ 
tion  of  refuse,  ashes,  powders,  swarf, 
sweeping  powders,  factory  waste,  etc., 
has  lx*en  produced  by  Powell  and  Co., 
of  Burry  Port,  South  Wales.  Stoop¬ 


ing,  shovelling  and  lifting  are  avouled, 
the  refuse  being  swept  direct  off  the 
fl(X)r  into  the  barrow. 

The  Ixxiy  is  made  of  heavy  gauge 
sheet  steel  and  the  barrow  is  robustly 
constructed  throughout  for  heavy  duty 
use.  A  feature  of  this  new  barrow  is 
that  the  leading  edge  is  reinforced  by 
a  1  in.  X  J  in.  welded  steel  strip  in 
addition  to  which  the  nose  consists  of 
a  J  in.  dia.  hard  steel  rcxl  which  is 
welded  the  full  width  of  the  barrow. 

The  body  is  27  in.  wide  by  36  in. 
long  and  is  well  balanced.  It  has  a 
capiicity  of  2  cwt.,  and  weighs  75  lb. 


etMKt  amr 


The  layout  of  the  mobile  control  panel  for  the  Robichaux 
continuous  automatic  acidity  neutralisation  system.  The 
panel  contains  a  recording  controller,  an  indicating 
amplifier,  an  air-operated  control  valve  and  a  flow-type 
electrode.  The  mobile  rack  supporting  the  panel  also 
holds  two  glass  jars  containing  alkali  (caustic)  and  a 
compressor  to  supply  air  to  the  instruments. 


Torque-arm  speed  reducer 

A  new  torque-arm  speed  reducer, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  shaft-mounted 
speed  reducer  to  be  made  in  this 
country,  has  been  developed  by  J.  H. 
Fenner  and  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Hull.  Made 
in  four  standard  sizes,  the  new  speed 
reducer  has  a  fixed  reduction  of  15:1, 
and  power  ratings  of  up  to  12  h.p. 
With  the  addition  of  a  V-belt  drive 
final  fixed  speeds  of  between  9  to  134 
r.p.m.  are  attainable.  The  range  of 
application  includes  conveyors  and 
elevators,  agitators  and  mixers,  screens 
and  graders  and  similar  slow  speed 
machinery. 

An  important  feature  of  shaft 
mounting  is  that  it  dispenses  with  bed 
plates  and  couplings  and  eliminates 
tedious  "  lining  up  ”  difficulties.  This 
factor  is  said  to  const^ute  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  both  in  initial  cost  and  in 
installation  time. 

The  reduction  unit  incorporates 
helical  steel  gears  shaved  for  quiet 
operation  and  heat  treated  for  long 
life.  Ample  capacity  deep  grooved 
ball  bearings  facilitate  smooth  run¬ 
ning,  and  steel-covered,  spring-loaded 
neoprene  oilseals  retain  oil  and  exclude 
dirt.  The  cast  iron  housing,  machined 
to  give  a  clean  appearance,  is  designed 
for  minimum  weight  and  ribbed  for 
strength. 
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F.M.L  Plans  a  Fhain  of  Abattoirs 


Mr.  O.  R.  Guard,  chairman  of  the 
Fatstock  Marketing  Corporation,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  Oxford  Farming  Confer¬ 
ence  on  January  4,  emphasised  that 
the  Corporation  was  competitive  with 
the  rest  of  the  trade,  and  planned  to 
provide  a  st'ries  of  mo<iern  factory 
abattoirs  that  would  turn  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  the  by-products  now  so  largely 
wasted.  He  hoped  that  with  the 
establishment  of  national  grades  the 
Corporation  would  enable  retailers  to 
order  home-killed  meat  by  description 
and  grade. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Corf>ora- 
tion  on  the  same  day  announced  that 
it  was  to  offer  specially  favourable 
terms  to  its  regular  producer  customers. 
Farmers  offering  cattle  and  sheep  at 
the  present  time,  when  home-killed 


supplies  were  at  a  seasonal  low  level, 
would  lie  guaranteed  that  any  similar 
stock  they  offered  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year  would  be  accepted.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  satisfactory  trading  results,  sup¬ 
plementary  payments  above  published 
prices  w'ould  be  made  to  producers 
whose  stock  was  accepted  under  this 
arrangement. 

The  Corporation  also  announced  a 
change  in  its  price  policy.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  national  minimum 
prices  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  delivery  of  stock  would  continue, 
but  as  conditions  warranted  and  at  the 
<liscretion  of  area  marketing  directors, 
a  regional  price  above  the  national 
minimum  might  be  announced  simul¬ 
taneously. 


.Agenisation  of  Hour  to  end 

Although  no  ill  effects  in  man 
attributable  to  the  use  of  agenised 
Hour  have  bt‘en  established,  effect  is  to 
Ih*  given  to  the  decision  taken  in  1950 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  agene  in  the 
treatment  of  flour.  Announcing  this 
in  a  written  Parliamentary  reply  on 
December  22,  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory, 
Minister  of  Food,  said  that  a  detailed 
experimental  study  had  been  made 
under  the  ;cgis  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council.  The  methods  of  flour  im¬ 
provement  w’hich  had  been  examined 
were  agene,  chlorine  dioxide,  potas¬ 
sium  bromate,  ascorbic  acid  and  an 
aeration  process,  and  the  experiments 
had  shown  that  although  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  agene-treated  flour  caused  fits 
in  dogs,  none  of  the  other  improvers 
tested  had  the  same  effect.  These 
other  methods  of  improvement  would 
be  kept  under  close  scrutiny  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  milling  and  baking 
industries. 

The  Minister  added  that  the  National 
.Association  of  British  and  Irish  Millers 
had  agreed  to  recommend  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  discontinue  the  use  of  agene 
and  to  give  an  undertaking  that  the 
equipment  for  treating  flour  in  this 
way  would  be  removed  from  their 
mills  by  December  31,  1955.  The 
National  Association  of  Flour  Im¬ 
porters  had  similarly  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  their  members  to  ensure  that  no 
flour  treated  with  agene  would  be  im¬ 
ported  by  them. 

The  journal  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Master  Bakers,  commenting  on 


this  news,  said  that  at  least  one  of  the 
major  milling  concerns  discontinued 
the  use  of  agene  about  tw’o  years  ago 
and  has  since  employed  chlorine 
dit>xide. 

Note:  Dr.  Amos  discusses  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  his  review  of  the  milling 
industry  in  this  issue. 


Towards  bigger  bakeries 

The  United  Co-operative  Baking 
Society  Ltd.  of  Glasgow  has  taken  over 
the  Perth  bakery  of  the  City  of  Perth 
Co-operative  Society  Ltd.  and  with  it 
all  the  staff  and  services  involved. 
The  change  may  involve  the  erection 
of  a  modem  plant  bakery  at  Perth  and 
for  this  purpose  the  City  of  Perth  Co¬ 
operative  may  agree  to  use  land  in 
Fues  Road. 

This  development  continues  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  federation  of  co-operative 
bakeries  in  Scotland.  For  some  years 
now  the  U.C.B.S.  has  been  advocating 
and  operating  the  principle  of  federa¬ 
tion  as  the  only  method  whereby  the 
single  co-operatives  could  compete  on 
level  terms  with  the  modem  plant 
bakeries.  The  policy  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Dunfermline  where  the  new 
plant  bakery  has  already  been  taxed  to 
its  limits  and  may  have  to  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Many  single  societies  now 
draw  on  the  central  Glasgow  and  Dun¬ 
fermline  plants,  as  well  as  on  the  Bel¬ 
fast  plant  which  has  also  been  ex¬ 
tensively  developed  and  modernised. 
There  are  some  co-operative  areas 


which  still  bake  bread  as  well  as 
smalls  and,  although  these  continue  to 
flourish,  intensive  competition  makes 
it  fairly  certain  that  the  federation 
plan  will  continue  to  find  support,  with 
the  ultimate  plan  of  large  strategic 
bakeries  located  throughout  Scotland. 


.More  cocoa  ahead  but  no  increase 
in  1955  supplies 

An  increased  world  cocoa  production 
of  779,000  long  tons  for  the  crop  year 
1954-55,  compared  with  732, ocx)  in 
*953-54  742, (xxj  in  195^*53-  ‘s 

forecast  in  the  Gill  and  Duffus  cocoa 
market  report.  This  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  mainly  reflects  the  record  Bra¬ 
zilian  Temporao  crop,  which  was  har¬ 
vested  t>etween  May  and  Septemt)er 
last  year  and  has  already  passed  into 
world  trade.  Supply  prospects  should 
therefore  be  based  on  Brazilian  pro¬ 
duction  from  October  i,  1954, 
include  the  Temporao  crop  from  May 
to  September,  1955.  Stating  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  precise  idea  of 
the  likely  level  of  production  so  far 
ahead,  the  report  says  that  if  the 
next  Temporao  crop  should  average, 
say,  (KJo.ooo  bags  compared  with  the 
1954  record  of  about  1-5  m.  bags, 
supplies  of  cocoa  available  to  con¬ 
suming  markets  in  the  1954-55  •**‘**'- 
keting  year  are  likely  to  be  about 
750, ocK^  tons,  roughly  the  same  as  in 
*953-54- 

The  Gold  Coast  main  crop  was 
officially  forecast  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  September  21  at 
225,000  tons,  which  compares  with  the 
first  forecast  in  the  previous  season  of 
236,000  tons  and  a  revised  estimate  of 
205,000  tons  issued  in  December  1953. 
The  Nigerian  main  crop  is  likely  to  be 
about  90,000  tons  and  the  light  crop 
10,000  tons,  compared  with  a  total  of 
97,000  tons  in  1953-54- 


Special  overalls  for  food  trade 

A  special  wrap-over-type  man’s 
overall  is  being  offered  to  the  food 
industry  at  linen  hire  rates  by  Spring 
Grove  Laundries  Ltd.  The  garment  is 
buttonless  and  has  no  front  pockets  so 
that  buttons  or  loose  items  in  the 
pockets  cannot  drop  into  foodstuff 
during  processing.  The  hire  charges 
are  moderate  and  full  details  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Manager,  Spring  Grove 
Laundries  Ltd.,  Pennard  Road,  Shep¬ 
herds  Bush,  London,  W,i2. 
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New  cold  stores  for  Birds  Kyc 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Birds 
Eye  devcloptneiit  programme  are  three 
now  zero  cold  stores  at  Liverpool, 
SUnkton  and  Sheffield. 

The  new  stores  put  Birds  Eye  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  north-east  and  north-west 
on  an  e<iual  footing  with  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Deliveries  of  re¬ 
tailers’  exact  orders  can  now  Ih*  met — 
a  minimum  order  of  48  packets  can, 
for  example,  bt*  made  up  of  three 
piickets  each  of  sixteen  different  lines. 

The  Birds  Eye  Co.  now  has  37  fle- 
livery  depots  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 


Siamese  visit  Smedley’s 
Mr.  K.  B.  Pue,  one  of  the  Thailand 
Government’s  senior  research  chemists, 
and  three  memlx'rs  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  recently  visited  Smedley’s 
Liidy  Dane  Cannery  at  Faversham. 
The  party  toured  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  lines,  spent  an  hour  in  the  labora¬ 
tories,  discussing  technical  aspects  of 
canning  and  processing,  and  visited 
the  quick  freezing  plant  and  apple 
plant.  The  object  of  the  visit  was  to 
obtain  information  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  industry  in  Thailand. 


Fifty  years  in  the  glue  industry 

The  directors  and  staff  of  British 
Glues  and  Chemicals  Ltd.  recently 
pres«‘nted  Mr.  Harold  J.  Cotes,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  company,  with  his 
portrait  in  oils  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  association 
with  the  glue  industry.  Sir  Roger 
Duncalfe,  chairman  of  the  company, 
who  made  the  presentation,  recalled 
his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Cotes  some 
forty  years  ago,  adding  that  they 
began  their  partnership  in  1920  as 
joint  managing  directors  of  the  newly- 
formed  British  Glues  and  Chemicals 
Ltd. 


New  Fellow  of  R.S.f. 

•Mr.  .Morley  Parry,  Food  Hygiene 
Advisory  Officer  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  of  Food, 
has  lx*en  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute. 


Sale  of  skim  milk  powder 

The  Ministry  of  Food  is  offering 
stocks  of  skim  spray  milk  powder  at 
the  following  prices :  1954  stock :  62s. 
6d./cwt.:  July-December,  1953  stock: 
6os/cwt.:  January-June,  1953  stock: 
55s. /cwt.  All  prices  are  ex-store  for 
lots  of  not  less  than  5  tons. 

Stocks  are  available  mainly  in 
London,  Liverpool  and  Hull.  Details 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Milk 
Powder  Pool  Ltd.,  Room  129,  '*  C  ” 
Block,  Ministry  of  Food,  London  Road, 
Stanmore,  Middlesex. 


OBITER  DICTA 

%  IPA  is  creating  a  "  Po{Korn 
Man  of  the  Year  Award.” — 
Chairman  of  the  International 
Popcorn  Assoi  iation. 

%  Wanted  by  a  Middlesbrough 
firm :  Youth  for  slaughterhouse 
work — must  be  fond  of  animals. 
— ”  The  Sunday  Pictorial.” 

9  Do  you  think  that  thousands 
of  packages  of  jH*as  should  be 
brought  to  Court  and  emptied 
on  the  bench  for  the  purjjost?  of 
evidence? — Mr.  Justice  llaugh 
in  the  High  Court,  Dublin. 

%  He  was  heard  on  commercial 
radio  promoting  the  sales  of 
sausages  with  slogans  like  — 
”  They  have  the  film-star  skin — 
the  skin  you  love  to  touch.” — 
”  Sunday  Express.” 

%  How  much  of  the  abyss  be- 
twc'en  French  and  English  cook¬ 
ing  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
French  children  eat  like  their 
parents,  while  English  parents 
eat  like  their  children? — "The 
Sunday  Times.” 

9  John  Stroup’s  efforts  to  use  a 
cabbage  for  a  golf  ball  probably 
aided  his  net  score,  but  caused 
much  comment. — From  a  report 
of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers'  Association  in 
”  The  Canner.” 

0  A  fault  in  a  dehydrated  milk 
factory  earlier  this  year  at 
Horsens  in  Denmark  caused  milk 
powder  to  float  up  in  the  air, 
dis.solve  in  the  rain  when  it  came, 
and  fall  as  milk. — "The  Brook  ” 
magazine. 

%  Two  Fresno  mechanics  are 
perfecting  a  wind  machine  for 
harvesting  fruits  for  drying.  First 
tests  showed  gexx!  results  with 
figs.  It  jars  all  the  branches, 
like  a  whirlwiml. — ”  California 
Fruit  News.” 

%  Ladies  have  not  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  steel  industry  since 
stays  gave  way  to  the  two-way 
stretch. — Mr.  Edward  C.  Logelin 
at  the  ^oth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Bakery 
Engineers. 

0  When  next  you  hear  of  an 
outbreak  of  ”  food  poisoning  ” 
after  a  wedding  breakfast,  don’t 
search  for  a  criminal  working 
with  arsenic.  Think  of  the  care¬ 
less  cook,  the  negligent  catering 
manager — and  most  of  all,  the 
non-complaining  customer — per¬ 
haps  yourself! — "Health  Hori¬ 
zon.” 


APPOI\T>IE\TS  A\D  RETIREMENTS 

Mr.  L.  Newton  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Smedley  Cyprus 
Canning  Co.  Ltd.,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 
and  took  up  his  appointment  on 
February  1.  Among  the  company’s 
prtxlucts  are  canned  graixfruit,  peas 
and  beans. 

* 

Mr.  A.  S.  Cormack  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  of  Premier  Col¬ 
loid  Mills  Ltd.,  covering  east  London, 
Essex  and  Kent.  Mr.  L.  E.  Norris  is 
continuing  with  the  firm,  covering 
west  London,  Middlesex,  Surrey  and 
Hampshire.  The  appointment  has 
lx*en  made  to  meet  increasing  demand 
for  the  comimny’s  mixers  and  mills. 

« 

Mr.  G.  B.  Beardsley,  chief  accoun¬ 
tant  of  Meredith  and  Drew  Ltd.,  has 
been  appointed  finance  director  of  the 
company.  Mr.  P.  Z.  Henderson,  an 
executive  director,  has  resigned  from 
the  board. 

« 

Mr.  Anthony  Salmon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co. 
Ltd.  Mr.  Salmon  joined  the  company 
at  the  age  of  21  in  1937  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  company’s  directors, 
started  in  the  kitchens  and  came  up 
through  the  business  the  hard  way. 

* 

Mr.  N.  R.  C.  Dockeray,  an  assistant 
secretary.  Ministry  of  Food,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Food 
Standards  Committee  in  place  of  Miss 
E.  Walker,  o.b.e. 


.Mr.  H.  E.  Davis,  Director  of  the 
Milk  Products  Division,  retired  from 
the  Ministry  of  Food  at  the  end  of 
December.  The  Minister  of  Food  has 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Davis’s  services  to  the  Department. 


Mr.  John  W.  Fenn,  son  of  the  late 
managing  director,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fenn, 
has  been  appointed  sales  director  of 
Escoffier  Ltd.,  sauce,  pickle  and  paste 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Fenn  joined  the 
company  in  1952.  and  was  appointed 
sales  manager  in  February,  1954. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  with  the 
company,  he  was  associated  with  the 
Cup  Squash  Division  of  Kia-Ora  Ltd. 

Mr.  William  J.  E.  Masters  has  been 
appointed  company  secretary  of  Es¬ 
coffier  Ltd.  He  joined  the  organisa¬ 
tion  in  1930  and.  since  1946,  has  been 
mainly  concerned  with  the  purchasing 
of  all  manufacturing  materials. 


Swift  and  Co.  Ltd.  have  submitted 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  depot  and  cold  store  at  Grove 
Street,  Cheltenham,  Glos. 
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UIMPAW  PROFITS  AMI  PRIISPEITS 


12  Million  extra  cans 

Mr.  B.  '1'.  West,  chairman  of  Picker¬ 
ing  and  West  Ltd.,  in  his  statement 
for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1954*  said 
that  the  company’s  Denton  plant  had 
lH“en  enlarged  to  produce  an  additional 
12  million  cans  p.a.  The  sole  agency 
had  lH*ea  obtained  from  Kenya  Canners 
Ltd.  for  the  importation  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  consist  mainly  of  canned 
pineapple.  The  1954  harvest  conditions 
were  the  worst  experienced  for  40 
years.  Harvesting  of  the  garden  peas 
crvip  had  been  delayed  and  only  a  small 
amount  had  been  processed  by  July  31. 
Supplies  had  been  difficult  and  prices 
had  fluctuated  violently,  but  since  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  the  company’s 
factories  had  been  working  to  capacity. 
Group  net  trading  profit,  before  charg¬ 
ing  debenture  interest  and  taxation, 
but  after  providing  lisMn 
for  depreciation  of  fixed  assets,  was 
;t4‘).287  (.^51.574)- 

* 

Malt  profits  rise 

Group  profit  of  Ass«K'iated  British 
Maltsters  for  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1954,  amounted,  after  taxation,  to 
^14(1,150  (;^i  18,027).  A  dividend  of 
io"„  on  £540,ckx)  Ordinary  shares, 
which  included  £<)(), (kk)  capitilised  on 
l)«*cemlH*r  13,  1954,  was  recommended. 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on 
February  14. 

4> 

Ranks  earn  more 

(iroup  net  profit  of  Ranks,  holding 
company  for  flour  millers,  etc.,  for  the 
year  ended  August  28,  1954,  amounted 
to  ,f)3b,<XH)  (;^ 1 , 1 2o,(xx)) .  Of  this 
(;^<)4o,<xx))  was  attributable 
to  the  holding  company.  A  Ixinus 
ilividend  of  10%,  making  a  totil  of 
lo'/o  against  an  etpiivalent  of 
on  the  present  Ordinary  capital  for  the 
previous  year,  was  declared. 

« 

Tea  company's  los.ses 

The  profit  of  the  I’andan  Tea  t'o. 
('933)  f*’*"  yc^ir  ended  February  28, 
1954,  was  ^^8,432  (loss  {ib,()32).  After 
depreciation,  etc.,  there  was  a  debit 
balance  of  £3,521  (£29,849).  Crop  pro 
duction  amounted  to  576,731  h.  kg. 
compared  with  532,704  h.  kg.  for  the 
previous  year. 

* 

Fish  canners'  lower  profits 

The  net  profit  of  United  Fish  Can¬ 
ners  Ltd.,  of  South  Africa,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1954,  was  £260,330 
(£301,885).  Aggregate  profits  for  all 
companies  in  the  group  amounted  to 
£381,131  (£445,340)-  The  chairman, 
Mr.  J.  Frenkel,  attributed  the  decline 
in  profits  to  reduced  selling  prices  for 
canned  fish  on  export  markets  and  dis¬ 


appointing  results  at  the  V^lddrift 
factory,  caused  by  unduly  severe 
weather  conditions.  Contributions 
from  investments  by  the  company 
and  its  subsidiary  in  Luderitz  and 
Walvds  Fishing  Co.  Ltd.  and  Ihiited 
Seafare  Holdings  Ltd.  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  included  in  the  profits.  Despite 
the  difficult  fishing  conditions,  pnxluc- 
tion  of  all  commodities  was  well  main¬ 
tained  during  the  year. 


Cup  for  N.Z.  butter 

The  A.P.V.  Co.  Ltd.  have  preseiiteil 
a  jH-rjK-tual  silver  Challenge  Cup  for 
export  butter,  to  lx*  awarded  annually 
at  the  Waikato  Winter  Show,  the 
[iremier  dairy  show  in  New  Zealand. 


The  cup  will  be  held  for  a  jx-ritxl  of 
one  year  by  the  dairy  company  secur¬ 
ing  the  largest  numlx-r  of  jxiints  for  a 
lx)x  of  butter  (56  lb.)  of  export  quality. 
The  butter  will  be  shipped  to  London 
in  March  of  each  year  and  judged  by 
the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Ins|X‘Ctors  in 
London,  after  which  the  results  will  lx- 
transmitted  to  the  Waikato  Show 
As.s<x'iation  in  time  for  the  prize  cards 
and  score  cards  to  lx-  exhibited  at  the 
show. 


Certificates  needed  for  meat  exports 
to  Belgium 

All  meat,  meat  pro<lucts  and  animal 
casings  exported  to  Belgium  from  the 
IT.K.  must,  in  future,  be  accompanied 
by  an  official  certificate  and  a  lalxd  to 
show  that  ante-  and  post-mortem  in¬ 
spections  have  been  carried  out  and 
that  they  have  been  handled  hygienic- 
ally. 

Exporters  of  these  products  to  Bel¬ 
gium  should  apply  to  the  appropriate 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  issue 
of  certificates. 


Chip  basket  factory  acquired 

F'ed«‘ral  ('»)ntainers  Ltd.,  the  com¬ 
pany  promoted  a  year  ago  by  the 
Farmers’  Central  Organisation  Ltd.  on 
Ix-half  of  a  numlx-r  of  horticultural  co- 
ojx-rative  societies,  is  to  acquire  the 
chip  basket  factory  of  J.  W.  Burton 
Lt(l.  at  Wislx-ch,  Cambs.  Burton  have 
for  many  years  Ix-en  the  main  suppliers 
of  the  special  type-  of  chip  basket  used 
by  the  watercress  industry. 

The  importance  of  this  latest  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  recognised  by 
watercress  growers,  a  number  of  w-honi, 
in  collaboration  with  F.C.O.,  are  form¬ 
ing  a  company  w-hich  will  have  shares 
in  Federal  Containers  Ltd.  and  will 
take  part  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs, 

F'ederal  Containers  Ltd.  own  and 
operate  a  basket  factory  at  Calstock, 
Cornwall.  This  has  now  been  put  on 
a  full  commercial  basis  and  the  entire 
output  for  1955  has  been  taken  up. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  chip 
baskets.  Federal  Containers  intend  to 
design,  develop  and  prcxluce  the  v-arious 
tyjx-s  of  wexiden  containers  required 
by  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
industries.  Special  attention  will  lx- 
paid  to  the  net-ds  of  the  Egg  Packing 
Station  memlxrs  of  F.C.O. 


Half-a-century  with  sauce  makers 

To  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mr.  William  Milner’s  service 
with  Fletchers  Sauce  Co.  Ltd.,  the 
company  held  a  luncheon  in  his 
honour  on  Decemlx-r  21,  when  they 
marked  their  appreciation  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  by  presenting  him  w-ith  a  tele¬ 
vision  set.  Mr.  Milner  joined  the 
company’s  office  staff  in  H)04,  but  s<x)n 
won  promotion  to  the  sales  force  and 
has  since  represented  the  firm  in  York- 
.shire,  Durham,  Northumberland  and 
Northampton.  Now  covering  part  of 
the  West  Riding,  Mr.  Milner  has  only 
recently  ceased  calling  on  customers  in 
the  Hull,  Sheffield  and  Barnsley  areas. 


Obituary 

Mr.  Willem  Merki-ns  of  AmershKirt, 
Holland,  on  January  2.  He  was 
A.P.V.’s  first  overseas  agi-nt.  It  was 
in  February,  1926,  that  Mr.  Merkens 
walked  on  to  the  A.P.V.  stand  at  the 
Dairy  Show  in  London,  and  offered  to 
sell  the  plate  heat  exchanger  in  Hol¬ 
land.  This  apparatus  ha«l  bet-n  in¬ 
vented  by  Dr.  Richard  Sc-ligman  of 
A.P.V.  only  three  years  before  and  was 
proving  to  be  the  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  cotitinuous  heating  and 
cooling  of  milk.  After  the  last  war 
Mr.  Merkens  played  a  leading  part  in 
re-equipping  the  Dutch  dairies  which 
had  been  left  in  a  sorry  state  by  the 
ravages  of  the  war.  For  a  period 
A.P.V.  were  supplying  more  Paraflow 
heat  exchangers  to  Holland  than  to 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Fn'clions  and  Extensions 

H.  J.  Heinz  and  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Harles- 
den,  London,  N.W.io,  are  planning  to 
erect  new  premises  on  a  j-acre  site  in 
Hawthorn  Street,  Glasgow. 


Kraft  Foods  Ltd.,  of  Hayes,  Middle¬ 
sex,  plan  to  construct  a  new  factory 
on  a  50-acre  site  at  Kirkby  Trading 
Estate,  Ea.st  Lancashire  Road,  Liver 

JKX)1. 

* 

(aidhury  Hros.  Ltd.  have  had  plans 
drawn  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
distribution  depot  at  Annick  Street, 
Glasgow,  E.z. 

* 

Flans  are  being  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  small  confectionery  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  at  Inverness,  by  High¬ 
land  Sweets  (Inverness)  Ltd.,  a  new 
company  formed  to  manufacture  Scot¬ 
tish  confectionery  for  distribution  in 
the  Highland  area.  The  company  will 
take  space  in  a  new  industrial  estate 
which  is  iM'ing  erected  at  Inverness  and 
which  .shoukl  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  this  year. 


Muzuwuttee  Tea  Co.  Ltd.  are  hav¬ 
ing  plans  prepared  for  the  proposetl 
erection  of  a  new  factory  on  a  site  at 
Thomas  Road,  London,  E.14,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £^0,000. 


Dick  Ward  Ltd.  of  Wyre  Dock, 
Fleetwood,  Lancs.,  are  seeking  permis¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  fish  processing  and 
freezing  factory  on  a  site  at  Copse 
Road,  Fleetwood. 


Sehweppes  Ltd.,  mineral  water 
manufacturers,  are  seeking  sanction  to 
carry  out  extensions  to  their  factory 
in  Garrick  Road,  Colindale,  London, 
N.W.o,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of 


25  years  with  adhesives  makers 

At  the  annual  dinner  and  dance  held 
by  National  Adhesives  Ltd.  at  Slough 
on  December  17,  Mr.  V.  H.  Williams, 
the  company’s  Lancashire  representa¬ 
tive,  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch 
to  mark  his  completion  of  25  years’ 
.service  with  the  company. 


Polythene  bacon  wrapping 

A  new  hygienic  method  of  wrapping 
bacon  hams  with  a  polythene  film 
recently  developed  by  British  Visqueen 
Ltd.  is  being  put  to  commercial  use 
for  the  first  time  by  John  Sharphouse 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  provision  importers,  of 


Correction 

We  regret  the  inadvertent  inclusion 
of  Allied  Produce  Co.  Ltd.  in  the 
article  on  “  FckkI  and  Finance  ”  in  our 
January  issue,  p.  33.  This  company 
disposed  of  its  interests  in  food  some 
years  ago  and  is  now  purely  a  holding 
company  with  interests  in  light  engin¬ 
eering  and  the  manufacture  of  galvan¬ 
ised  agricultural  and  garden  appliances. 


ing  formulations,  plastics  and  adhe¬ 
sives  were  demonstrated  in  London 
recently  at  an  exhibition  held  by  Shell 
Chemicals  Ltd.  Uses  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  include  finishes  for  internal  and 
external  coating  of  collapsible  tubes, 
the  lining  of  food  and  drink  containers, 
the  lacquering  of  bottle  closures  and 
the  internal  lacquering  of  beer  and 
cider  barrels.  The  use  of  these  resins 
in  paints  for  concrete  flooring  panels 
gives  high  “  build  ”  and  a  non-dusting 
surface  which  is  alkali,  abrasion  and 
oil  resistant. 


Wrapping  bacon  in  the  newly  developed 
polythene  film.  It  is  supplied  as  a  seam¬ 
less  flat  tube  and  taken  from  the  reel. 


Wakefield  and  Doncaster.  The  essen¬ 
tial  advantages  of  this  transparent 
Visqueen  film  over  cotton  netting  are 
its  toughness,  facility  in  wrapping, 
ability  to  protect  the  bacon  and  pre¬ 
serve  its  quality  in  transit,  and  its  low 
cost. 

The  film  is  supplied  as  a  seamless 
tube  and  can  be  used  in  cut  lengths 
from  the  reel  or  in  the  form  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  bags  sealed  at  one  end. 
Perforated  for  ventilation,  the  film 
protects  the  bacon  and  maintains  it 
in  hygienic  condition,  whereas  cotton 
netting,  after  about  three  days,  tends 
to  deteriorate  and  attract  flies.  A  good 
selling  point  is  that  the  wholesaler’s 
name  can  be  printed  on  the  wrap.  The 
co.st  of  production  is  sufficiently  low  as 
not  to  necessitate  re-use  of  the  film. 


Synthetic  resin  finishes  for  food  packs 

The  ubiquitous  industrial  applica¬ 
tions  of  Epikote  resins  in  surface  ccxit- 


FORTHamiVG  EVENTS 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Microbiology  and  Food  Groups 
February  23.  "Food  Perishability 
in  Terms  of  Micro-ecology,”  by 
D.  H.  F.  Clayson,  6.30  p.m..  Chemical 
Society,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.i. 

Pesticides  Group 

February  21.  "  Vacuum  Fumiga¬ 
tion’’:  (a)  "  Physico  Chemical 

Effects,”  by  W.  Burns-Brown;  (6) 
”  Biological  Effects,”  by  Dr.  A.  B.  P. 
Page,  5.30  p.m..  Chemical  Society, 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London, 
W.I. 

Institution  of  Chemical  Engineers 

February  8.  ”  The  Mechanism  of 

Drying  of  Solids,”  by  E.  W.  Bruce, 
R.  F.  Strickland-Constable,  and  Prof. 
D.  M.  Newitt,  5.30  p.m..  Geological 
Society,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.i. 

Institute  of  Packaging 

February  3.  ”  Design  in  Service 

Packaging,”  by  P.  A.  Andrew,  6  p.m., 
Waldorf  Hotel. 

February  14.  ”  Design  in  Service 

Packaging,”  by  P.  A.  Andrew,  6.30 
p.m..  Old  Nag’s  Head  Hotel,  Jackson’s 
Row,  Manchester. 

Incorporated  Plant  Engineers 

February  15.  ”  Refrigeration  as 

Affecting  Industry,”  by  D.  E.  Hall, 
7.15  p.m.,  Mackworth  Hotel,  Swansea. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers 

February  5.  ”  Material  Handling,” 

lo  a.m..  Building  Centre,  425,  Sauchie- 
hall  Street,  Gla.sgow. 

February  ii.  ”  Some  New  Tech¬ 
niques  in  Processing,”  by  F.  W.  Lee, 
7  p.m..  Management  House,  8,  Hill 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

February  25.  ”  Production  Con¬ 

trol,”  by  S.  W’right,  7  p.m..  Engineers’ 
Club,  Albt*rt  Sijuare,  Manchester. 
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Food  Mews  Ovei*seas 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  Ohio  State  University. 


Containers  for  frozen  egg  products:  (1)  1  lb.  fibre  container  with  metal  lid;  (2  to  4) 
1  to  10 lb.  fibre  tubs  with  lids;  (5  to  7)  10  to  301b.  metal  cans;  (8)  1  and  2  lb.  freezer 
jars;  (9  and  10)  souffle  cups  for  packaging  in  boxes. 


Norway  sells  more  canned  fish 

Norwegian  exports  of  canned  fish  up 
to  July  3,  1954,  amounted  to  17,787 
tons,  over  6,000  tons  more  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1953.  The  United 
States  is  still  the  largest  buyer,  with 
the  U.K.  second.  East  Germany  third 
and  Australia  fourth. 


Future  of  Singapore  salt  fish  trade 

The  salt  fish  trade  in  Singapore, 
which  is  understood  to  be  almost  at  a 
standstill,  may  face  total  collapse  in 
the  near  future,  according  to  a  report 
from  Malaya.  The  main  reason  for 
the  collapse  has  been  the  refusal  of  the 
Indonesian  Government  to  grant  im¬ 
port  licences  for  supplies  from  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 


Lisbon’s  new  abattoir 

A  new  cold  storage  abattoir  for  the 
Lisbon  City  Council,  for  which  British 
firms  supplied  some  equipment,  was 
inaugurated  on  October  24.  Sixty 
cattle,  40  calves,  100  pigs,  500  sheep 
and  goats  and  12  horses /mules  can  be 
slaughtered  per  working  hour,  the 
daily  capacity  being  over  5,000  head 
and  the  refrigerating  capacity  (at 
about  40®C.  below  zero)  over  5,000 
tons  (or  more  in  emergencies).  The 
plant  cost  130  million  escudos  (approx. 
^1,625,000). 


Frozen  egg  experiments 

Frozen  egg  products  for  use  by 
hotels  and  restaurants  have  recently 
been  studied  by  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  University.  Ex¬ 
periments  show’ed  that  they  could  b«* 
used  for  baking,  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressings,  noodles  and,  of  course,  as 
scrambled  eggs.  The  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  reduction  in  storage  space. 
There  is  also  less  spoilage,  more  uni¬ 
form  composition  and,  as  far  as  the 
cook  is  concerned,  more  convenience, 
since  yolks  and  whites  are  separated 
before  freezing  and  may,  therefore,  be 
bought  separately. 

It  was  found  that  30  lb.  containers 
were  the  most  useful,  although  some 
restaurants  preferred  20,  10  and  even 
5  lb.  containers.  It  is  planned  to 
produce  frozen  yolks  and  w’hites  for 
ordinary  household  use,  and  it  is 
thought  that  six  frozen  w’hites  might 
prove  popular  with  housewives. 

The  cans,  which  have  to  be  kept 
below  20“ F.,  can  be  held  for  months, 
but  defrosting  is  rapid.  By  exposing  it 
to  warm  air  or  merely  setting  it  under 


a  running  tap,  a  30  lb.  can  can  be 
completely  defrosted  within  24  hr., 
while  a  10  lb.  can  can  be  defrosted  in 
about  8  hr.,  it  is  claimed.  Once  de¬ 
frosted,  the  eggs,  yolks  or  whites  can 
be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  for  about  one 
week,  though  the  whites  tend  to  keep 
better  than  the  yolks.  Salted  yolks, 
however,  keep  well. 

Current  experiments  include  the 
freezing  of  whites  and  yolks  in  specific 
quantities  for  the  housewife’s  needs. 
For  example,  eggs  may  be  frozen  for 
the  preparation  of  a  souffle  for  four 
|)eople.  The  box,  wrappt*<l  in  plastic, 
prevents  the  egg  from  drying  out 
during  refrigeration.  Whites  and  yolks 
may  also  Ik*  frozen  in  solid  cul)es. 


Canadian  bakery's  acquisition 

General  Bakeries,  of  Montreal,  have 
Ixjught  the  bakery  division  of  Palace 
Bread,  of  Calgary,  Alberta.  The  plant 
is  now  being  operated  as  the  Palace 
Bread  division  of  General  Bakeries. 
Mr.  LevUi  and  Mr.  Alvin  Libin,  sons  of 
the  founder  of  the  Palace  company, 
have  been  retained  to  operate  this 
division. 


New  Irish  meat  factory 

The  Meat-Packing  Corporation  Ltd., 
Grand  Canal  Street,  Dublin,  which 
went  into  production  in  November, 
will  handle  2,000  cattle  and  3,000  sheep 
per  week,  most  of  them  for  export  to 
Britain.  The  company  has  Ijeen  placed 
on  the  official  list  of  suppliers  to  the 
United  States  forces  in  Europe.  About 
140  men  are  employed.  The  directors 
are  Messrs.  J.  Richard  (chairman), 
G.  J,  Counihan,  Charles  Couture,  J.  M. 
Joyce  and  B.  Carney.  Mr.  M.  Collins 
is  the  secr«‘tary  of  the  company. 


Bread  grain  production^declines 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department, 
in  its  second  world  forecast,  has  esti¬ 
mated  world  bread  grain  production  in 
1^54-55  at  about  246  million  short 
tons.  Though  less  than  the  harvest  of 
wheat  and  rye  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  this  is  well  above  the  1945-49 
average  of  218  million  tons,  according 
to  the  Department’s  weekly  publica¬ 
tion,  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 

The  small  reduction  from  its  first 
estimate  was  due  to  reductions  in  the 
September  estimate  for  wheat,  especi¬ 
ally  in  North  America.  Rye  estimates 
were  not  changed  significantly.  Wheat 
accounted  for  83%  and  rye  for  17%  of 
the  total  world  production  of  these* 
bread  grains.  World  production  of 
wheat  is  now  estimated  at  6,790  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  which  is  80  million 
bushels  below  the  earlier-season  esti¬ 
mate,  470  million  bushels  less  than  the 
large  1953  wheat  harvest,  but  <>50 
million  bushels  alxjve  the  1945-49 
average. 

“The  production  of  bread  grains  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1954  apparently 
somewhat  higher  than  in  1953,  largely 
Ix'cause  of  increased  wheat  acreage  and 
gocKl  yields  in  the  eastern  regions, 
which  offset  losses  suffered  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  the  south,’’ 
the  Department  added.  “  Increases  in 
wheat  acreage  bring  the  total  bread 
grain  area  well  above  the  pre-war 
level.’’  _ 

Butter  from  frozen  cream 

Experiments  undertaken  in  Holland 
to  see  whether  butter  can  be  made 
from  frozen  cream  cold  stored  for 
several  months  have  shown  that  butter 
made  in  this  way  has  precisely  the 
same  taste  as  fresh  butter.  Butter 
prorluction  in  Holland  would  have 
much  better  export  prospects  if  satis- 
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factory  arrangements  on  these  lines 
could  be  made.  Although  the  present 
summer  production  is  so  high  that  a 
considerable  portion  has  to  be  cold 
stored,  the  winter  demand  for  fresh 
butter  cannot  be  met,  several  foreign 
countries,  including  Belgium,  not 
being  interested  in  buying  butter 
from  cold  storage. 


Food  machinery  for  Greece 

Certain  items  of  machinery  may  not 
be  imported  by  Greece  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry.  Regulations,  which  became 
effective  on  December  i,  1954,  include 
the  following  types  of  machinery : 

Flour  mills  with  grindstones  and 
millstones;  poultry  breeders  (breeding 
machinery),  incubators  and  mills  for 
poultry  food; 

bakery  and  confectionery  steam 
ovens;  kneading  machines,  all  types; 
disinfecting  ovens,  sterilising  and 
medical,  all  types; 

alcohol  and  wine  manufacturing 
machinery  in  general  (filtering,  pump¬ 
ing,  pressing,  grape-pressing,  extract¬ 
ing  equipment,  etc.)  excluding  pas¬ 
teurising  machines;  macaroni  pressing 
machinery,  all  types,  driers-troughs; 
and  driers,  squeezers,  hydro-extractors, 
strainers,  all  types. 


Denmark:  confectionery 

Mr.  John  E.  Darville,  of  Torden- 
skjoldsgade  i"j ,  Copenhagen  K,  wishes 
to  contact  U.K.  suppliers  (who  are  not 
already  committed  to  a  IcKal  agent)  of 
such  confectionery  items  as  liquorice 
allsorts,  wine  gums,  caramels  and 
couvertures. 

Mr.  Darville,  who  has  stressed  that 
he  can  only  handle  good  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  at  compt'titive  prices,  represents, 
\nter  alia,  two  ICK.  manufacturers  of 
confectionery. 

Manufacturers  interested  in  this  en- 
([uiry  should  write  direct  to  Mr.  Dar¬ 
ville  as  soon  as  possible,  giving  full 
details  of  their  offers.  Copies  of  the 
initial  corresp<indence  should  l)e  sent 
to  the  British  Embassy,  Commercial 
Department,  Kastelsvej  40,  Coj)en- 
hagen,  to  enable  the  enquiry  t»)  In* 
pursued. 

« 

Havana:  soft  drink  flavours 

Senor  Luis  Guardado,  owner  of  the 
natural  mineral  water  plant  "  Agua 
Mineral  El  Copey,”  Concha  85Z, 
Luyano,  Havana,  intends  shortly  to 
manufacture  soft  drinks  and  would 
therefore  like  to  receive,  urgently, 
samples  and  quotations  from  U.K. 
manufacturers  of  high  quality  flavour¬ 
ing  concentrates — especially  lemon. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  write  by  air  mail  as  soon  as 


The  following  items  may  now  be 
freely  imported: 

Com  shellers,  all  types;  extractors, 
all  types;  seed  cleaners,  manually 
operat^;  and  closing  machinery  for 
the  canning  industry. 


Lunch  served  after  34  years 

In  1920,  canned  food  produced  in 
Denmark  was  deposited  at  a  point  in 
the  north  of  Greenland  by  the  Danish 
explorer  Godfred  Hansen  in  aid  of  his 
Norwegian  colleague,  Roald  Amundsen. 
The  depot  was  never  used  as  such,  but 
was  recently  re-discovered  by  the 
Canadian  explorer  Hattersley  Smith, 
who  sent  the  stores  back  to  I>enmark. 

At  a  recent  luncheon  in  Copenhagen, 
some  of  the  cans  were  opened  and  their 
contents  eaten  by  a  small  group  of 
Greenland  explorers.  The  consistency 
of  canned  butter  had  changed  slightly, 
but  quenelle  and  p4te-de-foie  were  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  canned  the 
same  morning. 

This  remarkable  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  canning  caused  those  present  to 
agree  to  keep  the  remaining  cans  for 
another  34  years  and  to  meet  again  in 
order  to  try  them  out  at  another 
luncheon,  at  the  same  date  and  hour, 
34  years  hence. 


(M)ssible  tt)  Senor  Guardado,  forward¬ 
ing  Stimples  and  quoting  c.i.f.  prices  in 
U.S.  dollars.  Copies  of  initial  corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  sent  to  the  British 
Emlxissy,  Commercial  Secretariat, 
Edificio  Bolivar,  Apartado  1069,  Calle 
Cajxlevila  101-103,  Havana,  to  enable 
the  enquiry  to  l)e  pursued. 

* 

Hong  Kong :  confectionery,  couver- 
ture  and  biscuits 

Lowbridge,  Shackleton  and  Co.,  9, 
Ice  House  Street,  Hong  Kong,  are 
interested  in  representing  U.K.  manu¬ 
facturers  of  chocolates  (including  white 
ch(K'olate),  chocolate  bars,  hard  candy, 
cluK'olate  couverture,  and  biscuits. 

Interested  manufacturers  should  write 
direct  to  the  firm,  giving  full  details  of 
their  offers,  and  sending  copies  of  in¬ 
itial  correspondence  to  the  U.K.  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box.  528,  Hong 
Kong,  to  enable  the  enquiry  to  lx* 
pursued. 

* 

Thailand  :  bottling  plant 

VV'illiam  and  Co.  Ltd.,  of  672/25, 
Siphya  Road,  Hongkong  Bank  Lane, 
Bangkok,  wish  to  contact  U.K.  firms 
for  the  supply  of  bottling  machines  to 
prtxluce  600  doz./hr.  of  8-oz.  bottles  of 
high  or  low  carbonation,  together  with 
precise  details  of  the  function  of  the 


machines  and  the  size  of  factory  re¬ 
quired  to  house  them.  In  addition  to 
the  quotation  (f.o.b.,  c.  and  f.  or  c.i.f.) 
for  the  machines,  the  local  firm  need 
detailed  plans  showing  them  how  to 
establish  their  own  factory.  They  ask 
interested  firms  to  give  also  time  of  de¬ 
livery,  details  of  packing,  etc.,  and  to 
state  whether  a  free  installation  service 
is  provided. 

The  firm,  who  have  been  importers 
of  carbonated  waters  for  many  years, 
are  also  interested  in  machines  to  pro¬ 
duce  720  doz.  bottles/ hr.,  so  where 
possible  quotations  for  such  machines 
should  be  included.  This  may,  of 
course,  involve  amendments  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  plan  for  the  lower  capacity 
machines. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  write  direct  to  William  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  giving  full  details  of  their  offers, 
and  sending  a  copy  of  the  initial  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  Commercial  Secre¬ 
tariat,  British  Embassy,  Bangkok,  so 
that  the  enquiry  may  be  pursued  on 
their  behalf. 

» 

Pakistan  :  grain  silo  equipment 

Mr.  J.  R.  Colabawala,  Irrigation 
Adviser  and  Chief  Engineer,  Khairpur 
State,  Pakistan,  wishes  to  receive  pro¬ 
posals  from  U.K.  firms  for  the  supply 
of  equipment  for  filling  grain  silos  from 
bull(x:k  carts  or  motor  trucks  and  for 
discharging  the  grain  to  railway  trucks 
alongside  the  silos. 

The  silo  at  Khairpur,  at  present 
under  construction,  is  for  1,000  tons  of 
wheat.  Similar  silos  at  Setharja  for 
2,000  tons  and  at  Tando  Masti  and 
Ranipur  railway  stations  for  1,000  tons 
each  are  also  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Khairpur  authorities.  A  set  of  plans 
relating  to  the  silos  at  Khairpur  can  lx* 
inspected  in  Room  805  at  the  Export 
Services  Branch,  Lacon  House,  Theo¬ 
balds  Road,  London,  W.C.i,  and  two 
further  sets  are  available  for  loan  in 
order  of  application. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  write  direct  to  Mr.  Colabawala, 
sending  copies  of  their  initial  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  U.K.  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Pakistan,  1st  Floor,  FinUiy 
House,  McLeod  Road,  Karachi,  s«)that 
the  enquiry  may  be  pursued. 

* 

Saudi  Arabia  :  apple  juice  concentrate 

Mohamed  Omar  Basoudan,  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia,  propose  to  start  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  Riyadh  making  a  non-alcoholic 
cyder  drink  and  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  U.K.  manufacturers  of 
non  -  synthetic,  non  -  alcoholic  apple 
juice  concentrate  or  syrup  who  would 
be  able  to  supply  on  demand  whenever 
fresh  stocks  were  required. 

The  firm’s  first  requirement  will  bt' 
for  500  tons  of  liquid  in  barrels  of 
about  100  litres  each  (or  the  gallon 
equivalent).  Shipment  will  be  to 
Dammam  (where  the  firm  have  a 
f)ranch),  and  it  is  thought  that  letter 
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TINTED  SILN  ER  DRAGEES 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  successful  development  of  the  tinting  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  silver  dragee.  J.  Harradine  and  Sons  Ltd.,  London,  S.E.1,  who  have  been 
manufacturing  silver  dragees  for  some  years,  received  an  enquiry  which  initiated 
research  into  the  production  of  tinted  silver  dragees  which  are  now  being  marketed 
throughout  the  British  Isles  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  tinted  dragee 
gives  an  effect  of  lustre  illuminated  by  brilliant  yet  translucent  colours  on  silver  leaf. 
The  colours  are  evenly  applied  and  permanent.  Originally  ordered  for  decorating 
chocolates,  the  dragees  are  being  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  manufacturers  and  to 
the  public  in  packets  through  the  grocery  and  confectionery  trades.  Patent  rights  in 
the  manufacturing  process  are  now  pending  in  the  U.K.  and  many  European  countries. 


of  credit  terms  could  lx*  arranged  in 
the  first  instance. 

Manufacturers  interested  in  this  en- 
(juiry  should  write  direct  to  the  firm, 
quoting  c.i.f.  prices  and  send  copies  of 
their  initial  correspondence  to  the 
British  Embassy,  Commercial  Secre¬ 
tariat,  Jedda,  to  enable  the  enquiry  to 
lx*  pursued. 

* 

Jamaica  :  plain  and  lemon  barley 
waters 

Bryden  and  Evelyn  Ltd.,  54-5^, 
Church  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are 
interested  in  representing  in  Jamaica  a 
U.K.  manufacturer  of  plain  and  lemon 
iKirley  waters.  It  is  understixxl  that 
barley  waters  are  used  chiefly  in 
Jamaica  for  mixing  with  white  rum. 

•Manufacturers  interested  in  this  en- 
(|uiry  should  write  to  Bryden  and 
Evelyn  Ltd.,  for  the  attention  of  Mr. 
John  Evelyn,  with  full  details  of  their 
offers.  Copies  of  their  corresjKindence 
should  lx*  st*nt  to  the  LT.K.  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner,  Royal  Mail  Building  (P.O. 
Box  303),  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  en¬ 
able  the  eiupiiry  to  lx?  pursued. 


India  :  solvent  extraction  plants 

1  he  Ciovernment  of  India  have  de- 
ci<h*d  to  invite  fresh  applications  for 
licences  to  set  up  new  or  expand  exist¬ 
ing  solvent  extraction  plants  for  ex¬ 
traction  of  residual  oils  from  oil  cakes. 
The  licences  would  lx*  issued  to  suit¬ 
able  applicants  under  the  Industries 
(IX*velopment  and  Regulation)  Act. 

Interested  U.K.  firms  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  retpiest  their  agents  in  India 


to  watch  for  details  of  licences  granted, 
in  order  that  they  may  seek  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  supply  the  licence  holders  with 
U.K.  machinery.  The  names  of  Anns 
to  whom  licences  are  granted  will 
scHjner  or  later  be  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  India  and  the  Indian  Trade 
Journal. 


BiMiklels  Rpppivpd 

★  A  little  Ixxiklet  is  being  sent  out  by 
Smedley’s  in  large  numlx*rs  to  schools 
and  libraries,  and  stocks  will  be  held 
at  each  of  their  factories  for  handout 
to  the  constant  flow  of  visitors.  Well 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  excellent 
photographs,  the  Ixxiklet  tells  the  story 
of  the  Smedley  farms,  their  factories, 
distribution  and  advertising  in  an  easy, 
readable  style,  which  is  already  making 
the  IxHiklet  very  popular. 

* 

★T  raders’  Road  Transport  AsscKiation 
has  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the 
“  Driver’s  Handbook  for  C  Licence- 
Holders,”  of  which  7o,(KX)  copies  have 
Ix-en  sold.  The  handbook  was  pro¬ 
duced  two  years  ago  to  provide  a 
ready-to-hand  {xxket  guiile  for  drivers 
of  commercial  v*ehicles.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  IS.  a  copy,  and  the  biggest 
demand  has  come  from  firms  for  free 
distribution  to  their  transport  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  new  edition  is  brought  up  to 
date  in  respect  of  the  lighting  regula¬ 
tions  and  s{x*ed  limits  for  empty  light 
goods  vehicles,  as  well  as  in  other 
matters. 


The  Leonard  Hill  Teehnieai 
Group  this  month 

(Corrosion  Technology. — t'orro- 
sion  of  Tinplate  by  Foods  Packed 
in  Cans;  Localised  Corrosion  in 
Steam  Boilers;  Corrosion  Resist¬ 
ing  High  Silicon  Iron  Alloys; 
Corrosion  Research  Laboratories, 
3 :  Le  Centre  Beige  de  la  Corro¬ 
sion. 

Dairy  Engineering.  —  Should 
there  be  a  Standard  for  Farm 
Milk  Tanks?;  Push-button  Clean¬ 
ing  of  Farm  Dairy  Equipment; 
Cheese  of  Great  Britain,  8: 
Creamery  Cheddar;  Orebro  Dairy 
— a  notable  Swedish  achievement; 
Emulsifiers  improve  the  Dis¬ 
persibility  of  Milk  Powder;  Milk 
Vendors  in  the  L^.S.A.;  Early 
British  Cheese  Factories. 

.Manufacturing  (Chemist. — Ter- 
peneless  Oils;  Unit  Processes; 
Aureomycin  Manufacture;  Disin¬ 
fectant  Testing :  Developments 
in  U.S.;  Progress  Reports:  Pest 
Control  Chemicals,  Detergents. 

Fibres  (Natural  and  Synthetic) . 
— Recent  Developments  in  Co- 
IKjlymers,  2  :  Method  of  Prepara¬ 
tion;  Glass  Fibres;  Transforming 
Cotton  into  New  Textile  Pro¬ 
ducts;  Fibre  Data  Sheet. 

World  (^rops. — Tropical  Fores¬ 
try;  Kapok;  The  Cotton  Industry 
of  the  British  Commonwealth; 
Cotton  in  Morocco;  Fish  Culture 
in  Conjunction  with  Rice  Culti¬ 
vation,  2;  Soilless  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables  in  India. 

Chemical  and  Process  Engin¬ 
eering. — Direct-Fired  Industrial 
Heaters  for  the  Chemical  Indus¬ 
try;  The  Chemical  Engineer  as 
a  Trouble  Shooter;  Wrxxlen 
Chemical  Plant. 

Paint  Manufacture.  —  Styren- 
ated  Drying  Oils  and  Resins; 
Thixotropy  and  Paints,  2;  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Paint  Industry,  2. 

Petroleum.  —  Instrumentation 
and  Automatic  Control  in  Oil 
Refineries,  2 :  Measuring  Instru¬ 
ments;  Azeotropic  and  Extractive 
Distillation,  3;  Azt*otropic  Pro¬ 
cesses;  Oil  Refineries  and  Corro¬ 
sion  by  Water. 

Atomics. — Potato  Storage  and 
Gamma-Radiation;  Cosmic  Radi¬ 
ation,  I. 

Building  Materials  Digest. — 
Recent  Dt*velopments  in  the  l^se 
of  PlywiHxl  for  Building;  Metal 
Fixing  of  Hardlxiard  and  Insu¬ 
lating  Board;  Double  l^s<*  of 
Shale  IX*jM)sits  for  Building. 
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Int'ormation  and  Advice 

This  Service  is  available  to  subscribers  to  Food  Manufacture.  If  a  stamped  addrevsed  envelope 
is  enclosed  replies  will  be  sent  by  post,  but  enquiries  cannot  be  answered  by  telephone. 


Candied  peel 

H.7351.  /  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  have  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  manufacture  of  candied  peel,  particu¬ 
larly  lemon  and  orange.  (Derby) 

The  peel  is  usually  cut  from  lemon  and  orange  cups  by 
machines  and  washed  in  cold  running  water.  The  peel 
is  first  covered  with  boiling  syrup  of  45“  Bri.\  which  is 
drained  off  after  a  few  minutes,  concentrated  to  50°  Bri.x 
and  poured  on  again  while  boiling.  The  process  is  re¬ 
peated  on  the  following  day  using  syrup  of  55“  and  60° 
Brix  and  finally  the  day  after,  with  a  syrup  of  about 
68“  Brix.  A  little  tartaric  or  citric  acid  added  in  the 
early  stages  improves  the  colour. 

Cut  peel  can  also  be  syruped  under  vacuum  in  a  con¬ 
centrator. 

Is  aluminium  hazardous? 

B.7295.  We  have  recently  heard  that  there  have  been 
some  cases  of  food  poisoning  due  to  the  use  of  alu¬ 
minium  utensils.  Is  this  correct?  (Dublin) 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  cases  of  food  poisoning 
traceable  to  the  use  of  aluminium  vesst'ls.  According  to 
the  D.S.I.R.’s  Special  Report  No.  50 — “  Aluminium  and 
.Aluminium  Alloys  in  the  Food  Industry,  1948  ” — there 
is  definite  proof  that  aluminium  has  little,  if  any,  specific 
destructive  effect  on  vitamins,  even  at  boiling  tempera¬ 
tures,  is  non-toxic,  or  only  very  weakly  toxic  to  bacteria, 
and  has  no  effect  on  fermentation  by  yeasts.  The  fact 
that  aluminium  vessels  are  used  successfully  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  citric  acid  by  the  fermentation  process  shows 
that  (he  metal  is  non-toxic  to  moulds. 

Cocoa  powder  manufacture 

B.7355.  Could  you  give  me  information  about  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cocoa  powder?  (Belgian  Congo) 

The  manufacture  of  cfvcoa  powder  is  fully  descrilx'd  in 
K.  M.  Chatt’s  “Cocoa — Cultivation,  Processing,  Analy¬ 
sis”  (Interscience,  1953). 

Cocoa  cake  is  delivered  from  the  press  very  hard  and  is 
broken  up,  so  that  before  reaching  the  pulveriser  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  cacao  bean.  In  the 
pre-brc'aker  it  is  tom  up  between  toothed  rollers  or  in 
spiked  dnims,  the  fragments  being  cooled  before  pulver¬ 
isation. 

A  disintegrator  or  a  cone  mill  will  serve  for  pulverisa¬ 
tion  and  no  further  grinding  is  necessary.  Temp)erature 
control  between  25“  and  3o“C.  is  maintained  by  passing 
a  stream  of  cold  air  below  the  pulveriser  to  prevent  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  fat,  otherwise  the  colour  of  the  cocoa 
powder  will  deteriorate  and  it  will  appear  dull. 

This  is  a  convenient  stage  at  which  to  incorporate  the 
flavouring  ingredients.  Usually  the  flavouring  material 
is  diluted  with  some  previously  ground  cocoa  and  the 
mixture  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  broken  press  cake  for 
distribution. 


The  colour  and  texture  of  the  product  is  improved  by 
a  preliminary  tempering.  For  this  reason  a  blast  of  cold 
air  is  blown  into  the  powder  leaving  the  mill  which  is 
conveyed  to  a  tempering  chamber  where  it  is  maintained 
in  suspension  at  15“  to  i8“C.  for  10-15  This  treat¬ 

ment  removes  superfluous  moisture,  discourages  the 
formation  of  clots,  and  imparts  the  correct  consistency. 
The  tempered  powder  then  travels  to  the  sifter. 

There  are  two  methods  of  sifting — screening  and  wind 
sifting.  In  the  first  process  the  pulverised  cocoa  is  passed 
through  a  fine  silk  screen,  while  in  the  second — which  is 
finding  increasing  favour — the  powder  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  before  reaching  the  actual  sifting  chamber  where 
the  finer  particles  meet  a  regulated  and  continuous  cur¬ 
rent  of  cooled  air  and  are  borne  through  an  outlet  whilst 
the  tailings  are  returned  for  re-grinding.  A  final  sifting 
through  fine  metal  gauze  removes  any  fluff  picked  up  by 
the  press  cake. 

The  sifted  powder  is  then  conveyed  to  the  packing  ma¬ 
chine  where  it  is  delivered  from  a  chute  into  paper  or 
Cellophane  bags  and  packed  in  cartons  or  tins. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  rec|uests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant,  machinery 
and  materials  and  also  general  information  as  follows : 
B.7307.  Conservation  of  shredded  suet.  (Kenya) 

B.73(X).  Formula  for  chicken  soup  base.  (Los  Angeles) 
n.7311.  Advice  on  installing  canning  line.  (Wisbech) 
B.7312.  Preserving  crispness  of  potato  crisps.  (Bomlxiy) 
B.7314.  Tea  caddies  and  biscuit  barrels.  (Bomtxvy) 

B.7315.  Information  on  edible  fats.  (Sheffield) 

B.7316.  Fat  emulsion  for  greasing  bakery  tins.  (Newcastle) 
B.7317.  Decolorising  agents  for  gelatin  industry.  (Nant- 
wich) 

B.7318.  ”  Cellophane  ”  wrapping  service.  (Belfast) 

B.73if).  British  suppliers  of  dodecyl  gallate.  (New  Zea¬ 
land) 

B.7320.  Vegetarian  jelly  crystals.  (Sydney,  N.S.W.) 
B.7324.  Suppliers  of  various  antioxidants.  (Trafford  Park) 
B.7325.  Suppliers  of  cereal  gum  agglutinate.  (Glos.) 
B.7326.  Production  of  rice  crispies  and  lime  juice.  (Oslo) 
B.7327.  Re-use  of  old  lozenges.  (Bombay) 

B.7328.  Suppliers  of  dried  egg  powder.  (Cardiff) 

B.7320.  Process  for  continuous  culture  of  micro-organisms. 
(London) 

B.7330.  Formula  for  pastry  mix.  (Melbourne) 

B.7333.  Salting  beef  in  wooden  barrels.  (London) 

B.7334.  Recipes  for  hot  plate  goods.  (Leicester) 

B.7336.  Suppliers  of  Vanitrope.  (Dunedin,  N.Z.) 

B.7337.  Recipes  for  marshmallow  and  cream.  (Dublin) 
B.7338.  Preservation  of  ox  tongue.  (Morayshire) 

B.7339.  Suppliers  of  bulk  jam  cooler  and  bottle  cooler. 
(Sydney) 

B.7340.  Information  on  ”  Aldocet.”  (Australia) 
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Trade  Marks 


OLUCOLADE.  72<s.i(>i.  |  iiiiis  and  iiiar- 

iiialatlo,  all  containing  glucose.  Canning 
and  Wildblood,  Ltd.,  rnrity  Works, 
l•'reelh  Street,  Hirininghain,  it);  Fruit 
Preservers. 

RECENT. — 72S,.2ii.  Kdible  oils  and 
edildc  fat.s.  T.  Whittick  and  Son,  Ltd., 
|o.  Cogan  Street,  Hull. 

MEL. — 7^8,288.  Bread  for  s;tlc  in  the 
MetrojKilitan  boroughs  of  London  and  in 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Dorset. 
Stevens  Bakeries,  Ltd.,  Clapham  House, 
.•\ll)anv  Koa<l.  London,  S.E.5. 

L  I  N  D  O  R  . — 728,  t.48.  Almond  jwstes, 
marzipan,  macar<HMi  pastes,  and  nut 
|>aste  for  ust*  in  the  confectionery  and 
bakery  trade.  The  European  Export  Co., 
Ltd.,  h'insluiry  Court,  117,  Finsbury 
Pavement,  Ia>ndon,  E.t'.a;  Slerchants. 
“REGINA." — 728, .(lb.  Margarine.  J.  C. 
Ratner  (Produce),  Ltd.,  44,  Fish  Street 
Hill,  London,  K.C.4;  Merchants. 

WHITE  HEATHER. —728,462.  Mar¬ 
garine.  The  Peerless  Refining  Co.  (Liver¬ 
pool),  Ltd.,  Dunnings  Bridge  Road, 
Liverpool,  10. 

TWIN  COWS.— 728, 4<)<j.  Butter:  TWIN 
PICS. — 728,5(k>.  Bacon.  Joseph  Stocks 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  37,  Hanging  Ditch,  Man¬ 
chester,  4. 

FARM  LEAF. — 728,546.  Butter.  Norman 
Brothers  (Provisions),  Ltd.,  266/270, 
Mile  End  Road,  lamdon,  E.i;  Merchants. 
DUTCH  CAP. — 728.fK>5.  Canned  meat 
and  sausiiges.  E.  Noack's  Koninklijke 
Fabrieken  N/V,  Soesterweg  564 ,  Amers- 
hx)rt.  Holland. 

DELYSIAN.— 728.676.  Butter.  Oillett 
and  Oregson,  Ltd.,  58-60,  Seel  Street, 
Liverpool,  1;  .Merchants  and  Im|K)rters. 
SILVERDALE.— 728,812.  Cooking  fats 
and  edible  lard.  A.  J.  Mills  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Colonial  House,  T<x»ley  Strwt, 
Ix)ndon,  S.E.i;  Merchants. 

STARLIGHT.  —  72<>,i6o.  Margarine. 
Buckinghamshire  Margarine  and  Produce 
Co.,  Ltd.,  258,  Bath  Road,  Trading 
Estate.  Slough,  Bucks. 

PINTAIL. — 729,262.  Meat,  fish,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  all  lieing  jireserved  by 
freezing.  Ainsworth  and  Burgess,  The 
h'orstals,  I.enham  Heath,  nr.  Maidstone, 
Kent;  FckhI  Preservers. 

POLARIS. — 729,263.  Cannetl  fish.  Cal¬ 
kins  and  Burke,  Ltd.,  302,  B.C.  Mining 
Building,  402,  West  Pender  Street,  Van¬ 
couver,  Canada;  Merchants. 

GOLDEN  GROVE. — 729,274.  Jellies  (for 
hxxl),  mincemeat,  and  lemon  curd.  S. 
Chivers  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wroughton  Ter¬ 
race,  Eh',  Cardiff. 

GOLDEN  COW. — 729.508.  Butter.  E. 
Clarke  and  Sons,  .\rtabracka,  Portadown, 
Co.  .\rmagh.  Northern  Ireland;  Mer¬ 
chants. 

RALPAK. — 729.510.  Canned  and  Ixittled 
fruits,  preserves,  dried  and  cooked  vege¬ 
tables,  soups,  preserved  and  processed 
meats,  ami  mixtures  of  preserved  or  pro¬ 
cessed  meat  and  vegetables.  Raleigh  Pre¬ 
serving  Co.,  Ltd.,  501,  .\lbion  Street, 
West  Brunswick,  N.12,  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

NYLITE. — 729,639.  lidible  oils  and 
edible  fats.  The  British  Margarine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Cardonald  House,  i,  2,  and  3,  Corn¬ 
wall  Road,  London,  S.E.i. 

CAMELIA. — 729,641.  Fruit  pulp>.  Elias 
Llovet,  8,  G.  Via  Fernando  el  Catolico, 
Valencia,  Spain;  Merchant. 


CORONELLE. — 729,652.  Canned  Iruits 
and  canned  meats.  Cradock  Manners, 
Ltd.,  4,  Coweross  Street,  Smithlield,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.i;  Merchants. 

YEATEX. — 72<),()()9.  Extract  of  yeast 
(not  for  animals  ami  not  for  pliarma- 
ceutical  purposes).  The  Trent  Yeast  Ex¬ 
tract  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shobnall  Road,  Burton- 
on-Trent. 

VAN  CHEWS. — 729,735.  Non-medicated 
sugar  confectionery.  Crystal  Confectionery 
Co.,  Ltd.,  42,  i.ower  Road,  Lomlon, 
S.E.16. 

MUNCHMALLOW.  —  729,882.  Marsh¬ 
mallow  biscuits.  William  MacDonald  and 
Sons  (Biscuits),  Ltd.,  Glengarry  Biscuit 
Bakery,  Earl  Haig  Road,  Hillington, 
(ilasgow,  S.W.2. 

FERMEX. — 729,929.  Edible  oils  and 
edible  fats.  Thomas  Hedley  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Phoenix  Buildings,  CollingwcxHl 
Street.  Newcastle-on-T\  ne. 

ROWNTREE’S  LIGHT  BAKERCHOC. 
729,931.  Chocolate.  Rowntree  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  The  Cocoa  Works,  Wigginton  Road, 
York. 

TUMBLES. — 729,945.  Non  -  medicated 

sugar  confectioner^'.  Batger  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  56(),  Cable  Street,  London,  E.i. 
DELIMIL. — 729,946.  .\rtificial  cream. 
L.  E.  Pritchett  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  l^xbridge 
Road,  Hatch  End,  Middlesex. 

CULPACK. — 730,068.  Meat;  fish,  |K)u1- 
tr>’,  and  game  (other  than  live  fish,  live 
|K)ultry,  and  live  game);  preserved,  dried, 
c«K)ke<i,  canned,  ami  iKittleil  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  butter,  cheise,  ccxiking 
fats,  and  edible  lard.  S.  B.  Cullilord, 
Ltd.,  104,  Tooley  Street,  I^ondon,  S.E.i; 
Merchants. 

FELICITY. — 730,099.  Chocolates  and 
non  -  meilicati'd  sugar  confectionery. 
Chocolat  Tobler,  Ltd.,  20,  Soho  Square, 
London,  W.i, 

PASTELLO. — 730,144.  Sugar  in  paste 
form  for  use  in  decorating  cakes.  British 
Fondants,  Ltd.,  Avern  Works,  .\vern 
Road,  h2ast  Molesey,  Surrey. 

JUSORB. — 730,146.  Prejwrations  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  liean  flour  for  usi* 
in  retaining  the  natural  juices  of  fcKnl- 
stuffs  during  cixiking.  James  Hugh 
Smith,  4,  I.enzie  Ro;ul,  Sti-pps,  I^anark- 
shire;  .Merchant. 

CHOCAMINT.— 7  30,201.  Chocolate  cakes 
flavoured  with  mint  extracts.  W.  J. 
Brookes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Skerton  Road, 
Old  Traflord,  Manchester,  16;  Bakers  and 
Confectioners. 

LUCKY  DOUBLE. — 730,202.  Chocolate 
and  sugar  confectionery  (non-medicated). 
Alfred  Read,  34,  Cavendish  Road,  St. 
.\nnes-on-Sea,  I.,ancashire;  Merchant. 
QUADS.  — 730,226.  Jellies  (for  food). 
Brooke  Bond  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Calcutta 
House,  Goulston  Street,  Aldgate,  London, 
E.I. 

SILVERBACK. — 730.344.  Canned  fish. 
Francis  Millerd  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  4160, 
Wmidland  Avenue,  W'est  V^ancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada;  F'ish  Packers. 
SNEEZY  WEEZYS.— 730,348.  Boiled 
sweets,  gums,  and  pastilles,  all  lK‘ing  non- 
medicated  confectionery.  Hall  Brothers 
(Whitefield),  Ltd.,  Confectionery  Works, 
Stanley  Street,  Whitefield,  nr.  Man¬ 
chester. 

SUNGLORY. — 730,349.  Canned  toma¬ 
toes.  Alberto  Fratta  and  F.  Lli  Caprioli, 
Napoli  (610),  Via  S.  Bartolomeo  47, 
Naples,  Italy;  Exporters. 


PILGRIM. —  730.370.  Edible  lanl,  ban»ii, 
and  hams.  William  Kingham  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Queen’s  Wharf,  Reading;  and  16, 
17.  ami  18,  West  Street,  I'arnham;  .Mer- 
chants. 

PALDALE. — 73o,38(».  ICtlilile  oils  and 
edible  fats.  N/V  Verenigde  Textiel-  en 
Oliefabrieken  Afdeling  Crok  and  Laan, 
Wormerveer,  Holland. 

GOTRAH. — 730,400.  Meats,  meat  ex¬ 
tracts,  edible  oils  and  edible  fats,  but  not 
including  margarine  or  any  gcKKls  of  the 
same  description  as  margarine.  Hartog’s 
Vleeschmaatschappij  N/V,  .Mnscnnqiark 
1,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 

EMBLEM.— 7  3o..to<|.  Tea  and  coffee. 
Brodie,  Williams  and  Boyes,  Ltd.,  30, 
Shepherdess  Walk,  laimlon,  N.i;  .Mer¬ 
chants. 

CHOCOROBE. — 730,411.  Chocolate  and 
cluK'olate  confectionery,  none  lieing  medi¬ 
cated.  Lesme,  Ltd.,  Sunya  House,  Scrubs 
I-ane,  I.omlon,  N.W.io. 

CROVALLEY. — 730,450.  Chcesi'  and 
cheesi*  spread.  Crowson  and  Son,  Ltd., 
61  and  63,  Charterhouse  Street,  Smith- 
fiehl,  London.  E.C.i. 

NORDIC  BOY.  —  730,472.  Margarine. 
Snorre  Margarin  Andelslag,  Munkedams- 
veien  55B,  Oslo,  Norway. 

FIDES. — 730,609.  Fresh  fruit  and  fresh 
vegetables.  Pedro  Kamstra,  5vimi  2. 
Valencia,  Sp.iin;  Merchant. 

COUNTESS. — 730,622.  Canni'd  fruits  and 
canned  vegetables.  United  States  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Race  Street, 
Mexirpark  .\venue,  San  Jos«‘,  Santa  Clara, 
California;  Canners  and  Packers. 
OORNUBIA. — 730,626.  Bread,  flour, 
biscuits  (other  than  biscuits  for  animals), 
cakes,  and  pastry.  Trelawney,  Ltd., 
Trelawne\-  House,  Marazion,  Cornwall. 
ELM  COUNTRY. — 730,629.  Margarine. 
Van  den  Berghs  and  Jurgens,  Ltd.,  Uni¬ 
lever  House,  Blackfriars,  T.ondon,  Iv.C.i. 
BOY  SCOUT. — 730,636.  Ccxiked,  canned, 
and  preserved  meats.  George  Harker  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  70/72,  Weston  Stre«‘t,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E.i;  Merchants. 

WALLFLOWER. — 7  30,756.  Compound 
c< Miking  fats.  Lovell  and  Christmas,  Ltd., 
12,  West  Smithlield,  London,  E.C.i;  Mer- 
chants. 

SCALLYWAG. — 730,780.  Bublde  gum. 
Chix  Confectionery  Co.,  Ltd.,  i5d,  .\rgyle 
Street,  Trading  Ivstate,  Slough,  Bucking- 
liamshire. 

RED  ROSE. — 73o,7<>4.  Bacon.  T.  Wall 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  "The  Friary,”  l•■riar■s 
Place  I.ane,  London,  W.3. 

VEIGA. — 730,805.  Pres«‘rve<l  fish.  Veiga 
Limitada,  Rua  Oriental  do  Mercado  No. 
I).  Setubal,  Portugal. 

TIV. — 730,891.  Canned  meats,  canned 
fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish, 
canned  soups,  canned  jams,  and  canned 
(xiultry.  Norman  Foods,  Ltd.,  Hastings 
House,  Canning  Street,  Birkenhead;  Meat 
Packers. 

**  IZIDORO." — 730.931.  Meat,  edilile  oils, 
and  edible  fats.  Richard  D.  Dudley  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  41,  Eastclieap,  I^omlon,  E.C.3; 
MiTchants. 

PIMS  POPPSIES. — 731,019.  Non-medi¬ 
cated  Confectionery,  fmt  not  including 
caramels  or  toffees.  Pirns  Popcorn,  Ltd., 
12,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 

ST  ARSHINE. — 731,049.  Butter,  cheese, 
and  edible  casein.  A.  J.  Mills  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Colonial  House,  Tooley  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E.i;  Merchants. 
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Recent  Patents 


7^0.50^.  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Baking 

OVfllS. 

72«'.5<>.5-  Wright’s  Biscuits,  Ltd.: 
SletlKxl  of,  and  apparatus  for,  handling 
biscuits. 

7J0.753.  Sunbeam  ('orporation  :  Com- 
biiH-d  waffle  maker  and  sandwich  grill. 
721,057.  Jewell,  P.  S.,  and  King, 
J.  (1.  '1'. :  PriMluction  of  ingredients  for 
fcxHlstutls. 

721,522.  Stork  and  Co.’s  .\pparaten- 
EABRiEK  N.V.,  (iEB. :  Sterilisation  of 
foiKlstutfs  packed  in  containers. 

CiREENWooD,  K. ;  Devices  for  use 
in  the  ciHiking  of  meat. 

721.405.  SwiET  A.ND  Co.:  Modified  lard 
and  process  of  making  same. 

721. 5H1.  PoRTEus,  (i. :  Apparatus  for 
the  aeration  of  barley  and  like  cereals. 
72i,<>f<5.  Pelkman  Bros.,  Ltd.:  Baker’s 
ovens. 

721.754.  Tur.ner,  R.  :  Means  for  cutting 
ice  cream  or  other  strips. 

722.020.  Crosfield  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  J.: 
Cleaning  of  apparatus  for  treating  milk 
and  milk  prmlucts. 

722. 1S5.  Harvestex  Hop-pickers,  Ltd.: 
tiop-picking  apparatus. 

722.105  Jones,  T.  M.:  Fresh  pea  clean¬ 
ing  and  washing  machines. 

722,211.  (Ienehal  Foods  Corporation: 
Extraction  of  gelatin. 

722.252.  Massev'-1  Iarris,  Ltd.:  Machines 
for  lifting  crops  such  as  ground  nuts. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS 

Preservation  of  oils  and  fats 

The  objects  of  this  invention  are  to 
retard  the  deterioration  of  glyceridic  oils 
and  more  particularly  hydrogenated  and 
deixlorised  glyceridic  oils;  to  provide 
valuable  surface  acting  effects  in  glycer¬ 
idic  oils,  such  as  the  prevention  of  the 
exudation  of  moisture  from  emulsions 
containing  such  oils;  and  to  incorporate 
agents  in  glyceridic  oils,  which  markedly 
retard  deterioration  of  the  oils,  but  due 
to  their  insolubility  or  immiscibility  per  se 
in  glyceridic  oils,  are  difficult  to  incor¬ 
porate  therein. 

Comjxisitions  which  do  not  develop 
rancidity  over  a  relatively  prolonged 
periiMl  comprise  a  glyceridic  oil  or  a 
plurality  of  glyceridic  oils  and  a  mono¬ 
alkyl,  mono-alkylene,  di-alkyl  or  di- 
alkylene  ester  of  a  simple  functional  ali¬ 
phatic  po!y-carl)oxylic  acid  containing  at 
least  three  carboxyl  groups  or  of  an  un- 
symmetrical  hydroxy  aliphatic  jxily-car- 
iKJxylic  acid  containing  at  least  three 
carboxyl  groups  and  no  functional 
groupings  other  than  the  hydroxyl  and 
carboxyl  groups.  The  primary  ionisation 
constant  of  the  simple  functional  poly- 
carlxixylic  acid  or  the  unsymmetrical 
hydroxy  aliphatic  jxdycarboxylic  acid  is 
within  the  range  of  i-oxio-*  and  i-ox 
10-*,  and  preferably  1-7  x  io-‘  and  i-ox 
10-*.  at  25°C. 

An  example  is  given  of  a  corn  oil  com¬ 
position  containing  mono-stearyl  tricar- 
iiallylate  and  di-stearyl  tricarballylate. 
Ten  g.  of  a  mixture  of  mono-stearyl 
tricarballylate  and  di-stearyl  tricarbal¬ 


lylate  is  disjH-rsed  in  10  kg.  of  a  corn  oil 
suitable  for  use  as  a  salad  oil  or  ccxiking 
oil.  The  corn  oil  prior  to  the  addition 
of  the  mixture  of  the  tricarballylic  acid 
esters  is  heated  to  a  temiHTature  of  35* 
to  5o®C.  The  mixture  is  then  agitated 
to  disperse  uniformly  the  mono-stearyl 
and  di-stearyl  tricarballylates  throughout 
the  oil. 

The  mono-stearyl  tricarballylate  and 
di-stearyl  tricarballylate  are  prepared  as 
follows ; 

I2‘i  kg.  of  tricarballylic  acid  is  added 
to  50  kg.  of  commercial  stearyl  alcohol 
(containing  some  palmityl  alcohol)  which 
is  previously  melted.  During  the  adili- 
tion,  the  mixture  is  agitatetl.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  hehl  at  150*^.  under  reduced  pres¬ 
sure  tor  li  hr.  .\t  the  end  of  this  period, 
boiling  and  foaming  ceases  substantially, 
corresponding  to  the  completion  of  the 
n-action. — 717,844.  The  Hest  Foods,  Inc. 


Apparatus  for  curing  and  refrigerating 

The  invention  relates  to  apfxiratus  for 
treating  food  prixlucts  by  curing  and/or 
refrigerating  them,  for  example.  In  curing 
and  preserving  LkhI  prcnlucts  a  tlesidera- 
tum  is  to  treat  the  products  such  as  ham. 
bacon  and  fish  with  a  gaseous  curing 
lluid  such  as  smoke  so  that  all  portions 
of  the  pnalucts  will  lie  intimately  con¬ 
tacted  by  the  smoke  and  uniformly  cured 
throughout. 

One  object  of  the  invention  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  simple  and  efficient  apparatus  for 
alternately  forcing  the  gaseous  fluiil  to 
rows  of  jets  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  into  contact  with  the  pnxlucts  in 
relatively  and  constantly  varying  pres¬ 
sures  and  volumes  to  cause  the  smoke  or 
fluid  to  jH-rmeate  all  portions  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  aiul  effect  a  uniform  cure  or  treat¬ 
ment  thereof. 

Another  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  improved  apparatus  for  curing 
fiKKl  pnniucts  which  is  simjile  in  con¬ 
struction  ami  efficient  in  ojieration. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  housing 
provitled  with  a  chamlx'r  for  enclosing 
foo<l  products  to  be  treated,  and  includ¬ 
ing  front,  rear,  top  and  side  walls,  and  dis¬ 
charge  comluits  of  like  capacity  at  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  and  at  the  top  of  the  chamlier 
provided  with  means  for  discharging  gase¬ 
ous  fluid  ilownwards  into  the  chamber. 
The  conduits  communicate  with  a  trunk 
outside  and  extend  crosswise  of  the 
housing.  .\n  inlet  comluit  with  an  im¬ 
peller  therein  is  conmxted  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  trunk.  The  opposite  end  of 
the  inlet  conduit  is  connected  to  an  outlet 
conduit  located  directly  beneath,  which 
communicates  with  the  chamlier.  Rotary 
valves  are  located  in  the  trunk,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  inlet  conduit.  The  valves 
are  rotatably  correlated  by  mechanism 
for  simultaneously  driving  them  so  as  to 
increase  and  decrease  constantly  and  rela¬ 
tively  the  volumetric  How  and  pressure 
of  the  gaseous  Huiil  from  the  trunk  in 
equal  ratios  alternately  to  the  discharge 
conduits  and  the  sides  of  the  chamlier. — 
717,955.  John  Andrew  Julian. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  FOREIGN  PATENTS 

Powdered  yeast  to  accelerate  micro¬ 
organisms  in  pressed  yeasts 

The  yeast  consists  of  KBrO,  10. 
K,S,D,  5,  NaIRTJj  55  parts  crystallised 
alum  25,  Ix-an  Hour  5,  ami  malt  ext. 
10  kg.  The  materials  are  dried  separ¬ 
ately  and  sifted  mechanically  to  clarify 
and  remove  impurities.  The  materials 
are  mixed,  weigheil  and  packed.  White 
crystallised  powder  mixtures  are  used  for 
each  io(j  kg.  of  flour,  45  g.  of  the  white 
crystallised  jxiwiler  mixture  is  used. — 
Spanish  207,128.  Francisco  Mendez. 

Soluble  coffee  with  fortified  aroma 

Roasted  ami  grouml  coffee  containing 
approximately  2°^  moisture  is  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  at  5o®-7o®  and  5  mm. 
for  approx.  5  hr.  The  distillate  is  con¬ 
densed  at  —1 8.)“  ami  then  incorjiorated 
into  a  soluble  coffee  of  alxiut  2%  mois¬ 
ture;  the  combined  moisture  content  of 
the  jxiwder  d(X*s  not  exceed  4'5%. — I’.S. 
2,680,687.  Pierre  Lemonnier. 


Food  preservative 

bacteriostatic  and  fungicidal  solution 
for  retarding  decomposition  of  foo<l  com¬ 
prises  not  less  than  5'5  parts  (preferably 
5  5  to  9  parts)  of  maleic  acitl  and  not 
less  than  i  part  (preferably  i  to  4  parts) 
of  Ixjric  acid  to  lx*  dissolved  in  not  more 
than  52, (XX)  parts  of  water.  Beside  the 
Ixiric  acid,  or  instead  thereof,  not  less 
than  4  parts  (preferably  4  to  8  parts)  of 
s(xlium  lienzoate  may  lie  incorporated  in 
the  solution.  The  maleic  acid  may  lie 
replaced  by  fumaric  acid. — U.S.  2.622.050. 
Washington  Laboratories  Inc. 


Butter  from  highly  concentrated  cream 

Butter  is  manufactured  according  to 
the  .\lfa  pnxress  by  first  prtxiucing  cream 
having  a  fat  and  moisture  content  equal 
to  that  of  butter  by  subjecting  milk  to  a 
centrifuging  action  in  i  or  2  stages  (the 
last  stage  at  approx.  50“).  and  then  c<x)l- 
ing  the  cream  to  8’’-i5'’  while  working 
slightly  to  effect  phase  reversal.  This 
pr(x:ess  is  improved  by  adding  butter  to 
the  concentrated  cream  before  phase  re¬ 
versal.  Thus,  phase  conversion  can  1)6 
accomplished  more  rapidly  with  less 
agitation  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
(i7'’-5o'’).  If  20-50%  of  the  end-pro¬ 
duct  is  mixed  with  the  concentrated 
cream  at  21  ”-5®,  the  butter  is  less  oily 
and  its  hardness  is  increased.  If  the 
butter  is  made  from  sour  cream,  the  con¬ 
centrated  cream  is  inoculated  with  sour 
cream  and  held  at  50“  for  some  hours 
liefore  phase  conversion  takes  place.  T'or 
example,  equal  parts  of  cream  having 
a  fat  content  of  80%  and  butter  ob¬ 
tained  by  churning  were  mixed  at  25®. 
The  phase  reversal  was  effected  at  once. 
The  butter  had  a  gixxl  consistency  and 
taste.  —  Dutch  75.806.  "  Hollandia  “ 

Hollandsche  Fahriek  van  Melkproducten. 
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i\ew  Companies 


Watson  Brothers  (Table  Waters), 
Limited.  (5J7J<>i  )  Star  Works,  W»“ll 
Lane,  Hatley,  Yorks.  Nom.  cap.  : 
it)  £\  slian-s.  Dirs.  ;  K.  Watson,  K*-n- 
imiir,  Carlingliow  Hill,  Hatley:  K.  L. 
('<K)k,  51,  Shadwell  Hark,  iloortown, 

I-«'e<ls. 

Gladstone  Confectionery  Company, 
Limited.  !«>  take  over  husi- 

ness  of  agents  carrietl  on  at  Cihnlstone 
House,  Orlando  Drive,  Carlton,  Notts., 
by  the  Carlton  Confectionery  Company, 
aiul  to  carrv  on  business  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  aiul  dealers  in  cluK'olates  and 
confectionery,  ice  cream,  etc.  Nom.  cap.  : 
£ux)  in  £\  shares.  Dirs.;  to  Ik-  ap- 
|K)inted  by  subs.  Subs.  :  H.  .X.  Storrey 
and  Mrs.  It.  J.  Storrey,  45,  Cdrton  Road, 
Sher\vcK)d,  Nottingham. 

Longhurst  Enterprises  (Isle  of  Wight), 
Limited.  (5S1S1S-)  Church  Street, 

Sheffield.  To  carry  on  business  of  cjut- 
fectioners,  tobacconists,  dealers  in  fancy 
g(HHls,  ice  cn-am  manufacturers  and 
(lealers,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £uh)  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs.;  C.  W.  R.  Longhurst,  I’p- 
lands,  Westhill  Roa.l,  R\ale,  I.W.;  Ella 

H.  (iasking,  Heldornie  Tower,  Rvde, 

I. W.;  J.  Elliott,  .411,  Sandygate  Road, 
Sheffield,  10. 

Davis  and  Harris  (Camberwell),  Limited. 
(5J77114.)  I.  Dover  Street.  I’iccatlilly, 
W.i.  To  carrv  on  business  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  and  dealers  in  chocolate.  swe<-ts. 
ice  cream,  etc.  Nom.  caj).  :  /i.o<k)  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs.  :  Mrs.  H.  Davis,  11.  Harris, 
Mrs.  H.  Harris  and  (I.  Davis,  all  of  4X, 
Cniwstone  .-Vvenue,  Westcliff-«)n-Sea. 

Calpe  Confectionery  Products,  Limited. 

(3J77J<).)  45.  Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly, 

W.I.  Nom.  ca|). :  £i,<hm)  in  £\  shares. 
Dir.;  H.  Eriend,  45,  Clarges  Street. 
Piccadilly,  W.i. 

£.  V.  and  M.  Martin  (Wholesale), 
Limited.  (5J77dM)  Jb,  Royal  Mint 
Street,  E.i.  To  carrv  on  business  of 
manufactun-rs  of  and  dealers  in  confec¬ 
tionery,  chocolates,  sweets,  ices,  etc. 
Nom.  caj).  :  /^i.oik)  in  l\  shares.  Permt. 
tlirs.  :  E.  \’.  .Martin  and  Mrs.  M.  Martin, 
7.4,  Cardington  Square,  Hounslow,  Middx. 

Hunter  and  Roberts,  Limited.  (537 704.) 
Imperial  Chambers,  47,  I'rogmore  Street. 
.\bergavenny.  To  carrv  on  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  confec¬ 
tionery,  chocolates,  sweets,  ices.  etc. 
Nom.  ca]).  :  .^25,(kk)  in  l\  shares.  Dirs.: 
H.  |.  Hunter,  Claremont.  Monmouth 
Road,  .■\lM‘rgavennv;  H.  Rolu-rts,  i,  Siim- 
merlield  Roatl,  .Abergavenny;  W.  C. 
Moffat,  .AllerthorjK-,  Hed-y-felin,  Rhiw- 
bina. 

Frances  Bakeries,  Limited.  (5374^4.) 
112,  City  Road,  Ivf'.  Nom.  caj).  :  £\ .mK) 
in  £\  shares.  Dir.:  Prances  Sha{)iro,  34, 
Hr<K)kdale,  N.ii. 

Kingston  Bakeries,  Limited.  (53741(4.) 
Nom.  caj).:  ;^i,<kk)  in  £\  shares.  Dirs.; 
to  be  a])|)ointed  bv  subs.  Subs.  :  (1.  R. 
Ramsell,  2,  St.  Pauls  Close.  il<x>k,  Sur¬ 
biton,  Surrey  (elk.);  li.  11.  PluH-nix,  207. 
H(K)k  Road,  Surbiton  (elk.). 

Paytons  (Bristol)  1954,  Limited. 
(537465.)  To  carry  on  business  of  {Kirk 
butchers,  bacon  curers,  etc.  Nom.  ca{).  ; 
/5.<M)o  in  £\  shares.  Dirs.:  .A.  E.  .Mil- 
lanl,  NorwcKxl,  Nurstei-d  Road,  Devizes; 
R.  I'.  Millard,  l.ittledean.  Hath  Road, 
I  Devizes;  (1.  CiKikman  and  W.  Ireland. 

Victoria  Road  Dairy,  Limited.  (537477.) 

Victoria  Road  Dairy,  Hurley-in-Wharfe- 
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dale.  Nom.  ca{).  :  £.\,oi)o  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs.;  11.  Peirson,  Wavell,  Wrexham 
Road,  Hurlev-in-WharfedaU-;  .A.  Wat- 
inutf,  I'airmonte,  Cole  Lane.  .Alli-rton, 
Hradford. 

Poultry  Packers  (Northumberland), 
Limited.  (53750*4.)  2,  Princes  Square. 

Harrogate.  T*)  carry  on  business  of 
poultry  and  egg  {troducers  aiul  {lackers, 
etc.  Nom.  ca{). :  £ii^>  in  £i  shar*-s. 

Dirs.:  (1.  R*“ed.  Para*lise  Parm,  Ish-beck, 
Ihirsk;  E.  Ree<l,  2.  Hogs  Lane,  Starlieck, 
Harrogate;  C.  |.  Ree*l  aiul  J.  Eilen. 

Ellis  and  Carter  (Sweets),  Limited. 

(.5375'^.5-)  5-  A’ictoria  Road,  Liver{KHil, 

13.  To  carry  on  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  whoh-sale  and  retail  conb-ction- 
ers,  tobacconists,  newsagents,  stationers, 
drysalters,  etc.  Nom.  ca{>.  :  £io,<km)  in 
li  shan-s.  Dirs.:  N.  C.  R.  Pleming,  14, 
Teasville  Road,  Liver{MK>l,  18;  Mildre*!  .A. 
Hayes.  1*40,  Huyton  Lane,  Huyton,  nr. 
Liver{KMil;  Lilian  H.  Lyon,  Tetlu-rs,  Hill¬ 
side  Drive.  WiMilton,  nr.  Liv«-r{KK)l. 

Horsham  Dairy,  Limited.  (537535  ) 
71,  London  Road,  East  (Irinstead, 
Sussex.  Nom.  ca{». ;  £5.51^  in  £1  shares. 
Permt.  <lirs. :  .A.  \Vhit«-head  and  Mrs.  N. 
Whitehead,  38.  Worthing  Road,  Hor¬ 
sham;  W,  Cl.  Hlake,  5*4,  London  R(Kid. 

1  forsham. 

F.K.G.  (Kent  Hams),  Limited. 
(537582.)  17.  Heer  Lane,  E.('.3.  Nom. 

ca{). ;  £'io,*kk)  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  .A.  (1. 
Parr,  V'iolet  E.  Parr,  aiul  H.  .-V.  Parr,  all 
of  White  Cottage,  Ki{>{)ington  Road, 
S«-venoaks,  Kent;  C.  K.  Cire«-n  and  I.  P'. 
Kraft. 

Corporation  of  Argentine  Meat  Pro¬ 
ducers  (C.A.P.),  Limited.  (537633.) 
Nom.  ca{). ;  ;^io,(km>  in  £1  shares.  Dirs.: 
to  be  a(>{K>inted  by  subs.  Subs.  :  .A.  (». 
Maby  and  (1.  P.  Ci.  McNair  (s*)lrs.),  5. 
Thavies  Inn,  li.C.i. 

Rhyl  Confectionery  Company,  Limited. 

(337657  )  3 '3-  H«K)i  Street.  West  Hrom- 

wich.  Nom.  ca{).  :  £i‘i,i>n()  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs.:  .A.  R.  Webln-r  and  Mrs.  R. 
Weblx-r,  25.  WestlMiurne  .Avenue,  Rhyl. 

Biscuit  House,  Limited.  (537675.)  102, 
High  Str*-et,  Heckenham,  Kent.  To  carry 
on  business  of  giocers,  bakers,  and  con- 
fectioiu-rs,  biscuit  manufactun-rs  and 
d»-ah-rs,  «-tc.  Nom.  ca|).  :  £2.i^H)  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs.:  Mrs.  11.  R.  Hmgl«-y,  148. 
High  Street,  H*-ck«-nham,  K*-nt;  R.  .A.  j. 
Hingley,  3,  Ht-nson  Clos*-,  Petersfiehl 
.Av«-nue.  Slough,  Hucks. 

F.  H.  Jung  and  Son,  Limited. 
(537^85.)  Uington  Cottage.  MillbnHik 
Road,  Southam{)ton.  T*)  take  over  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  sausage  casing  manufacturer 
carried  on  at  Southanqiton  by  P'n-derick 
H.  Jung.  Nom.  ca{). :  ;^I(k)  in  £\  shares. 
Dirs.:  1-'.  H.  Jung  and  Mrs.  1).  .M.  Jung, 
81.  Shirley  .Avenue,  Southanqiton. 

Dando’s  Bakeries,  Limited.  (537136.) 
The  Hakery,  Pensford,  nr.  Hristol.  Nom. 
ca{).  :  £4.*kk)  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  L. 

Datulo,  Egy{>t  Hous*-.  Pensford.  nr. 
Hristol;  Lilian  K.  Dando,  Th«-  Hakery, 
Pensford.  nr.  Hristol. 

Nutritional  Products,  Limited.  (537149.) 
24.  Notting  Hill  (7ate,  W.ii.  To  manu- 
factur*-  and  deal  in  vitamins,  {iharma- 
ct-utical  {iroducts,  PkkI.  etc.  Nom.  ca{i.  : 
;£i(K)  in  £1  shares.  Dir.:  11.  L.  York*-, 
62,  Cornwall  Ciard<-ns,  S.W.7. 

Sunfresh,  Limited.  (537273.)  To  carry 
on  btisiiu-ss  of  manufacturers,  distillers. 
bh-iuU-rs,  imiK)rt«-rs  and  »-x{K)rters  of  and 


ilealers  in  soft  ilrinks,  inclu*ling  aerated 
aiul  miiu-ral  waters,  fruit  juices  and 
essences;  bakers.  j)astryc<K)ks.  etc.  Nom. 
cap.:  ;iioo  in  £\  shart-s.  Dirs.:  to  Im- 
a{){>ointed  by  sulis.  Subs.:  C.  I-'.  Miller 
(elk)  and  (I.  Ke«*nan  (acet.),  1*49,  Picca- 
dillv,  W.I. 

Sunkap,  Limited.  (537274.)  To  carry 
on  business  of  manufacturers.  *listillers. 
bh-nders,  im{K)rters  and  *-x{K)rters  of  and 
dealers  in  soft  drinks,  including  aerat*-d 
aiul  mineral  waters,  fruit  juic*-s  and 
*-ssences:  bakers,  {lastrvciHiks,  etc.  Nom. 
ca{). :  /,i*K)  in  £i  shar»-s.  Dirs.:  to  Ik- 
a{»(M)inte*l  by  suf)s.  Subs.  ;  C.  1-'.  .Miller 
(elk.)  aiul  Ci.  Keenan  (acet.),  1*4*4.  Picca- 
*lillv,  W.I. 

Mansfields’  Dairies,  (Ilford),  Limited. 

(5372*43.)  3.  .Argyle  Roa*l,  Ilf*>r*l.  N*>m. 

ca{). :  £5.*kh)  in  £i  shar*-s.  Dirs.:  .Mrs. 
E.  .ManstieUl,  3,  .-Argyle  Road.  Ilf*)r*l; 
.A.  H.  Manstiei*!,  201,  Halt*uir  R*>a*l, 
llt*)r*l. 

Thompsons  (Cakes),  Limited.  (5372*4*4.) 
216,  lown  Street,  Hramley,  Leeds. 
N*)m.  ca{). :  £2.*mh)  in  £\  shares.  Permt. 
dir.:  T.  E.  Th*)m{)s*)n,  7,  Hill  Rise 

(ir*)ve.  Hramley,  Lee*ls.  13. 

Eddlestons  (Great  Harwood),  Limited. 

(537776  )  21,  Church  Street,  (in-at  Har- 

w<K)*l,  Lancs.  T*)  carry  on  busiiu-ss  of 
bakers.  pastryc*K)ks.  tl*)ur  mill«-rs.  etc. 
N*)m.  ca{). ;  £3.<kh)  in  £\  shares.  P*  rmt. 
*lirs. :  .A.  E*l*ll»-st*)n  (mang.  *iir.),  17, 

Lowerfohl  R*>a*l,  Cireat  ilarw*K)*l.  .Alar- 
garet  Clayton.  17a,  Lowerfohl  Roa*l, 
(lr*-at  Harw*KKl. 

Petra  Gorn,  Limited.  (537783.)  22, 

l’{){H-r  Cir*)sv*-n*)r  Str»-et.  AA’.i.  T*)  mark*-t 
the  {inuluct  "  Teiulee,”  to  market,  can. 
bottle,  an*)  {>ack  i*HMl  aiul  su{){>lemt-ntal 
items,  such  as  sauc«-s,  coiuliments,  etc. 
N*»m.  ca{). ;  £i*h>  in  £\  shares.  Dir.: 
R.  .A.  .Abraham.  Subs.:  I-'.  .A.  Nichol¬ 
son  aiul  Petra  Nichols*)n.  40,  Clu-yne 
C*)urt,  S.AA’.  4. 

Sherrards  Patisserie,  Limited.  (5378*>8.) 
.Argvh-  Hous*-,  2*4/31.  Huston  R*)a*l, 
N.AV.i.  T*)  carrv  *>n  business  of  catt-rers, 
hotel  {)r*){)rietors,  bakers,  confectioiu-rs. 
etc.  N*>m.  ca{). ;  ;^i,*kk)  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs.:  C.  Sherranl  an*l  Phyllis  Slu-rranl, 
28.  Cr<H)k*-*l  (  sage,  I-inchley,  N.3. 

T.  A.  Hodge  (Harrogate),  Limited. 

(537844.)  1*40.  Kings  Roa*t.  Harrogate, 

r*)  tak»-  *)ver  business  of  a  bak<-r,  con- 
(»-cti*)iu-r,  aiul  gr*)C*-r  carried  on  a.s 
“  E*liths  ”  by  Th*)mas  .-A.  Ihulge  at  Har- 
r*)gate.  Nom.  ca{».  :  .£3,*kx>  in  £\  shares. 
Permt.  *lirs. :  T.  A.  Ho*lge  aiul  Mrs. 
E.  H.  lIcMlg*-,  1*4*),  Kings  Roa*l,  Harr*)- 
gat*-;  T.  H.  M.  H*Mlg*-,  a*l<lress  n*)t  stated. 

Whites  (Torquay),  Limited.  (537847.) 
2,  rite  Terrace,  ror<|uay.  To  carry  on 
business  of  bakers,  {)astryc<K)ks,  flour 
mill*-rs,  refreshment  cimtractors,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £200  in  £\  shares.  Dirs.: 
Mrs.  C.  AA’hite,  S.  C.  AVhite,  aiul  Z. 
D’Ka*lis,  all  of  The  Coolins,  Marine  Drive, 
Torquay. 

Danbrit  Fishing  Co.,  Ltd.  hish  Dock 
Roa*l.  h'ish  Docks.  (Irimsby.  ;^3,o(K). 
Dirs.:  C.  E.  Proctor  and  .Airs.  M.  Sv*-ins- 
son. 

Huby  Flour,  Ltd.  Sleights  I'arm, 
Huby,  nr.  Le«-ds.  Millers,  *-tc.  £\,5^'*-^- 

Dirs.:  l-L  M.  aiul  Mrs.  11.  M.  W*»)*l. 

Froui  Jvrdan  and  Sons,  Limited,  Loin- 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  1P.C.2. 
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BETA-CAROTENE 

HECOMMENDED  ’  FOOD  COLOl  BING  MATEBIAI. 


I  I  i 


^DVITA  LTD.  are  pleased  to  make  available  to  the 
Food  Industry  Beta-Carotene,  a  colouring  material  of  pro¬ 
vitamin  A  activity  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Food 
{Food  standards  Committee  Report  on  Colouring  Matters, 
H.M.S.O.  1954). 

('arotene  is  the  natural  colouring  material  of 
butter,  egg  yolk.  etc.  and  synthetic  Beta-Carotene,  which 
has  the  same  colouring  properties,  is  specially  v'aluable  to 
the  butter,  cheese,  margarine,  ice  cream  and  synthetic 
cream  industries. 

Beta-Carotene  is  available  suspended  in  ground¬ 
nut  oil  at  adjusted  concentrations  or  can  be  supplied  as  a 
20%  suspension  in  hardened  groundnut  oil. 

Consult  the  Advita  Technical  Service  at: 

2  Kingscote  Street, 

London,  E.C.4. 
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NEW  IMPROVED  MODEL 
FOR  SKINNING  BEETROOT  etc. 


VEGETABLE  PROCESSING 
MACHINERY 

ALL  TYPES  OF  MACHINES  FOR 

WASHING 

PEELING 

COOKING 

MASHING 

SLICING 

CHIPPING 

DICING 

POTATOES,  CARROTS,  TURNIPS, 
BEETS,  ETC, 


CONSULT 


Wm.  BRIERLEY,  COLLIER  &  HARTLEY 

BORO  WORKS.  ROCHDALE 

'Phone:  Rochdale  4181.  'Gramt:  “  Bricohar,  Rochdale.” 

London  Office:  Sunridge,  Ruden  Way,  Epaom  Downe,  Surrey 
Burgh  Heath  2749.  'Gramt:  “  Bricohar,  'Phone,  London.” 
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DO  NOT  LET 


BE  YOUR  DESTINY! 


Distinct  advantages  of  the  MIKRO-FIL,  Suction  or  Pressure  Models,  for  any  c.f.ni.  capacity. 

f'^/?r%or.,c/rSize  *  High  percentage  of  recovery-99  9%  plus.  J 

— IT  . - fef^rea  |  ^ ^ ^  Greatly  reduced  filter  cloth  area  means 

CartMR  Black  _  _  _  _  7/18c.f.m.!  5  microns  '' 

Phenolic  Retina  _  _  _  14  20  „  10/20  „  ,  .  ■  1  j 

Oyettufft  _____  10  20  „  20  „  low  maintenance  costs,  quick  and  easy 

Flour  _  _____  S0  40  „  70/00  „  m 

^  —  ’*  **  ••  *5  "  material changeovers.  ★Constant re-  K 

Polyvinyl  Chloride  Retin  _  IMS  „  10  „  m 

Soap  Powder  _  _  _  _  !  19  30  „  TO'OO  „  .  „  -  n  ^  K 

Cement  _  _  _  _  _  ,  14  20  „  20/M  !!  sistance  to  air  flow.  ★  Cleaiung  nng  m 

Tungttic  Acid .....  _  _  _  lO'IS  „  2/S 

MagnetiumTritilicate —  —  j  4/0  ,,  tO/M  ,.  eliminates  mechanical  shaking. 

Diagram  shotving  operation  of  the  MIKRO-FIL  UNIT  —  Felt  Bag  (A)  is  clamped  H 

in  housing  (B),  Dust-laden  air  enters  from  top  (C).  As  the  air  passes  through  filter 
medium,  dust  deposited  on  inner  surface  of  bag  is  dislodged  by  dual-action  of  cleaning  ring  (D). 

Cleaning  is  accomplished  by  counter-current  of  pressured  air  from  ring  and  flexing  of 
bag  by  ring  as  it  moves  up  and  down  continuously. 

SEND  FOR  — Your  copy  of  new  mikro-fil  unit  bulletin. 

Exclusive  Manufacturing  Licensees  for  PULVERISING  MACHINERY  CO.,  SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 

BRAMIGK  ^ 


&  COMPANY  LIMITED 

MIKRO  HOUSE,  15  CREECHURCH  LANE,  LONDON,  tC.5  ^ 

FHONB  ;  AVENUE  4822/3  GRAAtS  :  BaAMlOK,  FEN,  LONDON  CABLES  :  BRAMIGK,  I.ONDON 


Gear-Up  for 
Higher  Production 


STEItIUTN 


for  sterilised  milk  and  cream  for  all  composite 
milk  products  and  other  food  products 
in  tins  and  in  bottles 


The  “STURZA  ”  handles  different  sizes 
simultaneously 

Characteristics: 

•  Low  initial  cost  •  Short  holding  time 

•  Rotary  tumbiing  action  •  Rapid  cooling 

•  Small  space  required  •  Low  maintenance 

•  One  ciamp  cover  •  Superb  keeping  properties 

•  Excelient  colour,  flavour 


There  is  a 
Ransomes  Fcrklift  or 
Platform  Truck  for  every 
goods  handling  purpose. 
Ask  for  a  technical 
representative  to  call  or 
write  for  a  complete 
catalogue. 


THERMO  ELEaRICAL  ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

(Excfusfi'e  agents  for) 

WILHELM  6ERBI6,  G.m.b.H 

7  PRINCES  STREET.  HANOVER  SQUARE, 
LONDON.  W.  I 

Tel:  Sales  and  Technical — VIC  3089 

Administration — MAY  3163  &  3164 


T- - ^  y  Our  range  of  Electric  Trucks  in- 

y  eludes  Forklift  Trucks,  Platform 

^  7*  R  V)  Trucks,  Crane-trucks  &  Tractors. 

RANSOHES  SIMS  ft  JEFFERIES  LTD.,  ORWELL  WORKS.  IPSWICH 

IPSWICH  2201  (6  lines) 
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WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD 

‘}x>K  !fincst  Qualiit} 


^  PEPPER  &  SPICES  ^ 

MACE,  NUTMEGS.  GINGER,  CINNAMON,  ETC. 


HERBS 


VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 

ONION  POWDER 


Send  your  enquiries  to  : 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.;  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE,  BILCATE,  LONDON 


Atlas  sifters  and  Mixers 


•j 


PORTEUS 


The  well-known  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Atlas  Mixer  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  research  and  practical  experience  of  mixing 
problems. 

Worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of  Porteus 
design  and  craftsmanship,  the  Atlas  Sifter  and 
Mixer  can  m:an  better  processing  for  your 
products. 

May  we  send  you  a  catalogue  or  give  you  expert 
advice  on  any  mixing  problem. 


GEORGE  PORTEUS  AND  SONS  (LEEDS)  LIMITED,  Provender  Milling  Machinery  LEEDS  BRIDGE  WORKS  •  LEEDS  10 

GP  lU 
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VIEW  OF  LARGE  MIXER  COMPLETE  WITH 
MOTOR  AND  TWO  MIXING  HEADS 


Our  plant  has  now  been  developed  to  cover  ALL 
requirements  and  we  can  supply  mixers  to  fit  any 
container  from  2  gals,  upwards.  Forward  details  of 
your  requirements  giving'size  of  container  and  media 
to  be  mixed  to: 

THE 

OSBORNE  BIfiliatS  IID 

harrow  house  •  HARROW  STREET  •  HULL 

TELEPHONE  37305 


WHIFfFN  *  SONS  LTD..  NORTH  WFST  HOUSt,  MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W.l 

telephone;  Paddington  iu4i/»  telegrams:  whiffen,  norwest.  London 


(Joesnt  lie  in  ciyst^Is! 


OSBORNE  MIXERS 

foi 

BEITER  ft  QUICKER 
MIXIH6 


The  format  ion  of  lactose  crystals 
and  large  ice  crystal  clusters 
must  be  avoided.  This  can 
easily  be  prevented  by  adding 
GELOZONE,  an  efficient 
stabiliser,  to  the  mix.  The 
great  value  of  Gelozone  con¬ 
sists  in  its  capacity  for  absorb¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  water. 


The  absorbed  water,  when 
frozen,  produces  smaller  ice 
crystals.  Hence  your  frozen 
product  has  a  greater  smooth¬ 
ness  of  texture. 

Only  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is 
required  per  gallon  of  mix.  In 
other  words  Gelozone  is  four 
times  as  strong  as  gelatine. 


CiELOZONE  if  the  reftifleretl 
trade-mark  of  Wiiffen  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 


( 

y 


re 
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HEAT  TRANSFER  FREE 


The  corrosion  resistance  and  thermal  efficiency  of  carbon  and  graphite 
materials  have  been  proved  by  their  extensive  use  in  handling  highly 
corrosive  and  complex  liquids  and  gases  found  in  the  chemical  industry. 
Now,  in  Food  Manufacture,  carbon  and  graphite  equipment  offers,  in 
addition  to  outstanding  performance,  the  important  advantage  of  complete 
freedom  from  metal  contamination. 

The  GRAPHITE  CUBIC  HEAT  EXCHANGER  illustrated  is  constructed 
throughout  in  Delanium*  graphite  and  is  being  used  increasingly  by  food 
manufacturers  for  all  unit  processes  involving  :  — 

HEAT  EXCHANGE  •  EVAPORATION  •  CONDENSATION 

HEAT  RECOVERY  •  CRYSTALLISATION 

•  ■'  DELANIUM  "  is  a  registered  trade  mark  and  identifies  the  carbon  and  graphite 
materials  produced  exctusiyely  by  Powell  Duffryn  Carbon  Products  Lim  ted. 

POWELL  DUFFRYH  CARBON  PRODUCTS  LTD 

Springfield  Road,  Hayes,  Middlesex.  Telephone:  Hayes  3994 '3. 


KEK  MILLS 


Available  in  3  sizes 

FOR  GRINDING,  BLENDING  AND  EMULSIFYING 

Lei  us  lest  samples  of  your  materials  Not*  tht  compict  »n«mbiy 

r  J  .  •  With  feed  hopper  standing 

KEK  LTD.,  PALMERSTON  STREET,  ANCOATS,  MANCHESTER.  12.  Trl :  .\rd\t irk,  ManrheMrr  2122.  Grams:  I  conv*ni«ntly  »t  floor  l«v*l. 

“krkgrind,  .Manrhrstrr”  I 
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One  model  No.  3  cubic  heat 
exchanier  3  pass  Carbon/d 
pass  Cast  Iron. 


HEAT 

EXCHANGER  UNIT 


900.000  B.Th.U./hr. 

Overall  operatinf  co-effleient 
190  B.Th.U./hr.(ft.*/°F. 


TOTAL  HEAT 
TRANSFERRED 


NOWthekekMUi 

qnmds 


DUTY 


To  cool  2,500 {all/hr.  of  afood 
liquor  (viscosity  400  cp.)  from 
lYO’F.  usinf  water  at  bO^F. 


The  latest  Kek  Mill  responds  to  repeated  requests  lor 
a  mill  that  would  economirally  grind  sugar  and  other 
food  ingredients  to  finer  mesh  dimensions  than 
have  hitherto  been  customary.  This  finer  grinding 
has  l>een  achieved  without  sacrificing  to  the  slight¬ 
est  extent  the  speed  of  working  and  freedom 
from  clogging  for  w  hich  Kek  Mills  are  renowned. 


Full  particulars  of  the  Kek  Mill,  with  details  of  its 
icirtft  sugar  and  pulverized  sugar  producing  speeds  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


Suction  Feed  Effects  Economy 


This  fine  grinding  mill  is  of  course  equipped  with 
the  Kek  suction  feed^ — so  espc'cially  suitable  for 
sugar  and  other  free-flowing  materials — which  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  mfttor,  starter  and  structural  work 
required  by  a  shaker  feeder. 


XXX 


\  “  /  am  Private  Btu  (the  British  Thermal  Unit).  There  are  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  me 

\  in  one  hundredweight  of  coal.  My  job  is  to  fight  for  productivity  but  often  enough  /  don't  even  get 

I  into  action.  Just  die  on  some  fuel  dump,  go  up  the  chimney  in  smoke,  get  done  in  on  a  supply  line  or 

I  blown  through  a  roof.  That’i  not  fair  !  " 

f  ^  )  Give  me  better  leadership!  inspect  your  plant  and  buildings 

at  once  with  only  one  question  in  mind:  Where  is  heat  wasted  ?  Waste  can 
occur  in  a  hundred  ways  and  heat  losses  can  be  measured  in  £.s.d. 

FUEL  EFFICIENCY  PAYS  The  business  men  who  control 
N-I-F-E  S— the  National  Industrial  Fuel  Efficiency  Service— are  satisfied 
from  their  own  experience  that  big  money  savings  as  well  as  increased 
productivity  are  possible  even  to  small  firms. 


Issued  by 


J  ^  JP  *  ^ 


National  Industrial  Fuel 


A  mm  AA  Bm  Efficiency  Service 

71  Grosvenor  Street  London  Wl  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  9706 


In  its  literal  sense,  the  phrase  is  scarcely  valid 
today.  We  find  its  origins  in  Roman  times,  when 
salt-money  (or  solarium)  was  a  means  of  rewarding 
service.  Nevertheless,  salt  still  has  its  place  in 
everyday  life. 

The  iodization  of  salt  is  accepted  as  a  routine 
practice,  being  the  simplest  way  of  ensuring  that  a 
normal  diet  contains  the  minute  quantity  of  iodine 
necessary  for  healthy  life. 

Potassium  iodide  is  generally  considered  the  most 
convenient  salt  for  this  iodizing  process;  it  is 
available  in  various  forms. 

POTAS.SILIM  lODtDE  B.P.  CRYST., GRAN.  POWDER 
‘embaMIX'  roTASSIDM  IODIDE  MIXTURES 
frWr  m^rk  krmtid 

•EHBAMIX*  STABILI  ZiD  Special  manufacturing 
equipment  is  used  to  produce  a  powder  of  extremely 
small  particle  size — at  least  300  mesh. 

This  product  has  a  minimum  potassium  iodide  content 
of  90  per  cent.  The  addition  of  calcium  stearate 
greatly  increases  the  stability  of  the  potassium 
iodide,  and  the  mixture  can  be  effectively  and 
uniformly  distributed. 

•EMBAHIX*  No.  I  .A  mix  ture  of  potassium 
iodide  with  5  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate  which 
forms  a  permanently  free-flowing  product — most 
suitable  for  the  iodizing  of  domestic  salt. 


•EMBAMIX*  No.  2  4  per  cent  calcium 

hydroxi.le  and  6  per  cent  calcium  carbonate  are 
added  to  the  potassium  iodide  to  prevent  caking  in 
storage  and  ensure  easy  dispersion  of  the  mixture. 


MAMVrACTVREIt  BT 

MAY  A  BAKKR  LTD  •  DAGKNHAM  •  KNGLAND  Telephone  tLVord  306#  •  Extension  3IB 

AumUOA  Hmuu:  EOMBAT  •  LAUOS  •  MONTREAL  ■  PORT  EUEABETH  •  STDXET  •  WELLtMOTOX 
Btmihelm  mnd  Agtmit  lAroMfAoMl  IA«  mtrtd 
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Manufacturers  of  Crude  Degummed 


SOYA  BEAN  OIL 


For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 


Telephone:  AVEnue  4971 


giLVERSOM 


Does  the  job  better 
V  and  cheaper f  a 

THERE  IS  A  • 


SILVERSON 

"ALL-MIX"  AGITATOR 
A  ModcU  from  $-200  {ills. 


for  every  ^ 
WET  MIXING 
OPERATION 


y  ^  SILVERSON 

IMMERSION 
P  WET  MIXER-MILL 
For  baccha  20-200  falli. 


SILVERSON  COMBINED 
MIXER-HOMOGENISER 
For  baichet  S-ISO  {alli. 


Wrho  for 
l.r‘aflclH  lotliifi: 


Silverson  Machines  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  old,  uneconomical  types  of  Agita¬ 
tors,  Mixers,  Millers  and  Homogenisers. 

Let  us  demonstrate,  without  obligation, 
in  your  factory  how  every  wet  mixing 
problem  can  be  solved  with  one  of  the 
Silverson  range  of  machines. 
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Food  Trades  Overalls 

ALSO  CONTRACT 
LAUNDERERS 

Overgowns,  reversible 


SPRING  GROVE  SPECIALISE  IN  THE 
HIRE  AND  REPAIR  OF  A  WIDE  RANGE 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  GARMENTS  FOR  FOOD 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Articles  available  under  Hire  Service  include: 

Overalls  Coats  Boiler  Suits  Kitchen  Linen 

Overgowns  Jackets  Aprons  Table  Linen,  etc. 


SPRING  GROVE  LAUNDRIES  LTD. 

IS  PENNARD  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.I2 

Telephones:  SHEpherds  Bush  6866,  2934 

IN  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE  PLEASE  CONTACT  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGER 


•  Customers  have  no  Capital  costs — Spring  Grove  pay  these. 

•  Three  complete  sets  supplied  new. 

•  Free  repairs  and  replacements. 

•  Guaranteed  weekly  collection  and  delivery. 

•  Charges  only  slightly  more  than  normal  laundry  charges. 

•  A  wide  range  of  garments  and  sizes  etc.  available. 

Spring  Grove  service  Greater  London,  Birmingham, 
the  South-East  Coast  and  many 
of  the  Home  Counties. 


Belted  Coats 


Supervisors'  Coats 


/'/sA 


7?a/ftp  /fa/f 


/boc/.P 


Guarantee  the  complete  freedom  from  iron  contamin¬ 
ation  in  your  produas  by  installing  *  Rapid  ’  Magnetic 
Equipment.  Whatever  the  process,  standard  types  are 
available  which,  in  addition  to  purification,  protect  costly 
plant  from  damage,  and  remove  the  danger  of  claims,  etc. 
‘Rapid’  Equipment  is  in  daily  use  by  many  leading  food 
manufacturers ;  its  reliability  and  efficiency  is  the  outcome  of 
more  than  fifty  years’  experience  in  this  specialised  field.  Let 
us  advise  you  on  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  particular 
needs!  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish,  without  obligation, 
technical  assistance  and  illustrated  literature  covering  our 
range  of  Electric  and  Non-Electric  Magnetic  Equipment. 


RAPID 

EQUIPMENT 


lAFID  MAGNETIC  MACHINES  LTD.,  LOMBARD  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM  12  Telephone:  Victoria  II37(P.B.X.)  Telegrams:  ••  Magnetism/’ Birmingham 
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MANY  FAMOUS  PRODUCTS  ARE  LABELLED  BY  THIS  MODEL 

‘‘NEW  WAY” 

DESIGNED  PRIMARILY  FOR  CAN  LABELLING 

For  all  round  labelling  of  cylindrical  containers 
particularly  cans. 

Special  models  for  those  fitted  to  take  handles. 

Speedily  adjusted  without  tools  to  any  size 
within  its  limits. 

Transportable  and  usable  in  confined  spaces — all 
controls  on  one  side. 

Equally  suitable  long  or  short  runs. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

PURDY  MACHINERY  CO.  LTD. 

'Pbon*  Cb*  'Grams:  ASSOCIATBD  WITH  FARROW  St  JACKSON  LTD.  ROYal  8401 

4  1-42  PRESCOT  STREET,  LONDON,  E.I 


FULLER  HORSEY \ 

IONS  a  C.SSEtt  ^ 


SpeciiUisls  in  the  Sale  iSr  Valuation  of 

FOOD  MANUFACTURIISG  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


10  LLOVDN  .4VK.\UE  ■  LO\l»OA  •  K’l''3 
TELEPHONE  ROYAL  4841 


Pothtone 


120  PENTONVILLE  RO,  LONDON  N.l 


FIRE  FIEND 
V.  NU-SWIFT 

We  know  who  will  win.  Please  send 
us  details  of  your  wonderfully  rapid 
and  reliable  Fire  Extinguishers — 
before  it  is  TOO  LATE  ! 


Nome  . 
Address 


Post  now  to  Nu'Swifc  Ltd.,  Elland,  Yorks. 
—AHEAD  OF  THE  FIRE  FIEND’S  VISIT  ! 


In  Every  Ship  of  the  Royal  Navy 


IRGUARD 

Remambor  safety  first  can  depend  on  your  orderinf 
— GUARD  Industrial  Gloves — in  Fabric,  Leather, 
Rubber  or  P.V.C.  GUARD  Overalls,  Aprons, 
Protective  Clothinx,  Footwear  and  headwear. 

PItast  write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

AIRGUARD  LIMITED 

103  KING  STREcT,  LONDON.  W.6 
Tel:  Riverside  3642-3.4-S 
and  Shaftesbury  Sldgs.  61  Station  St.  Birmingham 


INDUSTRIAL  CLOVES 
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SEALED! 

•  These  scales  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected  against  damp,  dust 
and  corrosive  gases. 

•  The  floating  mechanism  is 
sealed  by  a  unique  oil  seal. 

•  All  joints  are  closed  by  a 
special  composition. 

•  Scale  can  even  be  "hosed 
down  ”  after  use. 

•  8  oz.  chart  in  1  oz.  divi¬ 
sions.  Graduated  both 
sides  "Light”  and  “Heavy” 
for  factory  use. 

•  20  lb.  capacity. 

Sicift  Sealed  Scales  in  use  at  Messrs.  Quayside  Products  Ltd.,  South  Dock,  Grimsby 

FOR  THAT  SPECIAL  JOB  WITH  MOIST  FRUIT,  WET  FISH.  POWDERY  GOODS 


Sw^ 


SEALED  SCALES 

Please  send  for  full  details  .  Demonstrations  any  time,  anywhere 
SWIFT  AND  SWALLOW  LTD.,  AIRPORT  WORKS.  ROCHESTER.  KENT  .  TELEPHONE:  CHATHAM  S'KH 


TELEPHONE:  RELIANCE  M23 


ESTABLISHED  I83S 


STEI^DIDZi  TI»IE  SURE  WAV'DN 

A  WMIER  REirORf 


i  r~^ 
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No  canned  goods  will  keep  indefinitely 
^  unless  properly  sterilized. 

For  proper  cooking  and  efficient  steri¬ 
lization  install  a  WALLER’S  RETORT 
as  supplied  to  all  the  leading  Preservers 
for  Meat.  Fish,  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURE 

WALLER  &  CO.  LTD. 

28-44  Vauxhall  Walk, 
LONDON,  SEN 

Canister  Machinery,  Press  Tool  Makers  and  Stampers. 
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the  foremost 
importers  and  dealers 
in  dried  fruits 

GRAHAM 

&  Co.  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  EASTCHEAP  SINCE  1871 

3  ST.  GEORGE’S  LANE  EASTCHEAP 
LONDON,  E.C.3.  Mansion  House  4142 
and  at 

8-12  RAINFORD  Gdns.,  STANLEY  ST. 
LIVERPOOL.  2.  Central4680 

SUPPLIERS  TO  THE  WHOLESALE  AND 
MANUFACTURING  TRADES  EXCLUSIVELY 

PREPACKED  FRUITS 
UNDER  OWN  OR  CUSTOMERS*  BRANDS 

Write  for  Our  Current  Price  List  with  detailed  offer  of  . 


CURRANTS 

SULTANAS 

RAISINS 

DATES 


FIGS 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 

PRUNES 


FRUIT  SALAD 
GLACE  CHERRIES 
PEEL 

COCONUT 


MANUFACTURING  QUALITIES 
ofs-  Currants,  Sultanas, 
Dates,  Candled  Peel. 


Emulsification 


ddCENISERS 


fc,-’ '  HANOBUTOR 
f  MOTOR  DRIVEN 


W, 


Write  now  for 
details,  technical 
data,  prices,  etc. 


W.  -J  The  neiw  Q.P. 

Homogeniser 
RR.  ensures  stable 
ISfr  consistency 
at  a  high 
standard  of  emulsiFi- 
cation.  Rugged  con¬ 
struction.  Totally  en¬ 
closed  gear  box.  Easy 
to  clean.  Simple  to 
operate.  Low  in  cost. 
Illustrated  is  the  well- 
made  10  g.p.h.  model. 


ORMEROD  ENGINEERS 


GRINDING 

DISINTEGRATING 

BLENDING 

EMULSIFYING 

HOMOGENIZING 

AND  DISPERSING 

IN  ONE 
OPERATION ! 


with 

FRY M A  Swiss  Monufocture  HIGH 


SPEED 


‘ECONOMICA 

MILLS 


Data  is  available  on  the  majority  of 
materials  used  in  the  food  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  from  the  sole  agents 
and  representatives  for  the  U.K.  and 
British  Commonwealth 


BOWSER,  MONKS  ft  WHITEHOUSE  LTD. 

ENTERPRISE  WORKS.  SPRING  GARDENS 

DONCASTER 

Phone:  DONCASTER  «SIM 
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¥/E  f  fSR  Sausage  Making  Macliiety 


ELECTRIC  BOWL  CUTTER. 
Made  in  5  sizes. 


- <z3  pedal  isis - 

in  ilte  ntanu^f-aciure 

POWER  MINCERS 
BOWL  CUTTERS 
SAUSAGE  FILLERS 
MEAT  CUTTING  BANDSAWS 
MEAT  COOKING  PLANT 
STAINLESS  STEEL  TROUGHS 

MEAT  MIXING  & 
DICING  MACHINES 


J.  C.  WETTER  &  CO.  LTD.,  23  Middle  St.,  West  Smithfleld,  London,  E.C.I 

Phone;  MONarch  8936/7/8 


Travelling  Ovens 

and 


. 


rpDDNER 


The  Spooner  Food  Machinery  Engineering  Co.  L  t  d  '  I  I k I e  y  Hall  *llkley'  Yorkshire 

Teiephone  :  11  k  te  y  16  7  1-2 
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Bulmer’s 

FIRMAJEL 

PECTIN 


111 


Firmajel  pectin  is  ideal  for  high-quality 
jams  and  jellies  and  for  confectionery  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  is  used  in  many  industries  for 
stabilising,  emulsifying,  binding,  coating 
and  other  purposes. 

Bulmer’s — the  world’s  largest  producers 
of  apple  pectin — offer  the  advice  of  iheir 
Technical  Service,  samples  and  quotations 
free  on  request. 

Liquid  Pectins  ...  Standard  &  Slow-setting 

in  tanker  &  casks 
Free  from  preservative 
in  cans 

Powdered  Pectins... Standard,  Slow-setting 

and  Low  methoxyl 

H.  P.  BULMER  &  CO.  LTD.,  HEREFORD 
AND  AT  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER 


IMPORTERS  AND  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  U.K.; 

ANGLO-ITALIAN  PRESERVES  L? 

(FORMERLY  EXPRESS  IMPORT  CO.) 

30  STOCKWELL  PARK  CRESCENT 
LONDON.  S.W.9 

Phene:  BRIxton  4020  and  8837  Crams:  RUFMAZ,  CLAPROAO,  LONDON 

“USE  TANZI  FOR  PERFEQ  PRODUaS” 

TANZl  CALISTO  &  FIGLI 

(COLLECCHIO)  (PARMA)  (ITALY» 

Manufacturers  of  High  Quality 

TOMATO  PUREE 

AND 

PEELED  PLUM  TOMATOES 

ALSO 

ITALIAN  PARMESAN  CHEESE 

NINO  COCCONCELLI  BRAND,  PARMA. 

All  sizes  of  1954  pack  available 

Quotations  for  forward  shipment  c.i.f.  or  landed 
duty  paid  U.K.  port. 


SPRAY  DRYING  PLANT 


■ystem 

ii:  TYPE  3  (as  llluitratad)  (or  Iho  drying  o(  Milk,  Eggs  and  Prelolns, 
CoKoo  Extracts,  Bananas,  Drugs,  Tannic  Acid,  Soap  and  Synthatic 
Hi:  Washing  Agants,  Blood  and  Blo^  Products  and  many  othar  products. 
:::::  Rotating  atomlsar,  cylindrical  drying-chambar  with  flat  bottom, 

::::::  oil-  or  slaam-haatad  air-haator.  All  tha  powdar  Is  takan  by  tha 
air  to  a  dynamic  cyclona  flltar  separating  tha  powdar  into  a  silo. 

Ask  (or  datalls  about  tha  multipla  advantages  of  the  ANHYDRO 
iiiiii::.  plant,  such  as: 

#  Improved  powder  quality  9  Simple  operation 
9  Small  fual  consumption  9  Easy  Cleaning 
9  Moderate  space  demands  9  Low  Operational  Costs 

Tlio  ANHYDRO  Range  alaa  Cavarai 

Flash  Drying  Plants  /  Vacuum  Evaporating  Plants 

Industrial  Alr-Hoatars  ilHH 


ANHYDRO  AS,  36.  Ncrregade.  Copenhagen  K.  Denmark 
Telegrams  ANHYDRO  Copenhagen  —  Telephone  Minerva  4767 
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Edible  Oils  and  Fats 

AND  ALLIED  MATERIALS 

For  the  Manufacture 
and  Preparation  of  Food 

S.  BRAMWELL  &  CO.,  LTD. 


4  BROAD  STREET  PLACE 
LONDON,  E.C.2 

LONDON  WALL  5901 


FOUNDED  1875 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
MANCHESTER  4 
BLACKFRIARS  6.'ni 
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•  Separates  18  cwt.  per  hour. 

•  Regulated  Feeding. 

•  Does  not  require  supervision. 

•  Dimensions  IH'6'x4'6'  width  3' 6’. 

•  Runs  continually  for  24  hours  a  day. 
•  Can  be  easily  and  quickly  cleaned. 
•  Obtainable  in  two  sizes. 

•  Reasonable  delivery  date. 

•  Purity  :  highest  possible. 


Ail  ENQUIRItS  TO  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


F.  BOS  LTD. 


Gedney,  Spalding,  Lines. 

Tel.;  LONG  SUTTON,  UNCS.  2232. 


Beer  can  closing  machinery, 

semi  and  completely 
automatic. 

L  _  T 

^  Signier  machinery 

:  ^  for  stamping  and 

r  pressing  lids. 

— vertical  for  uni- 
versal  motors. 

for  vacuum  packing 
of  cans  and  jars. 

Vacuum  closing  machine — Model  UVG  53 

CLEMENS  &  VOGL 


Brunswick,  Germany 


Manufactured  by  M.  J.  da  Goai#,  Zaandam.  Holland. 


Can  closing  machinery 


of  all  kinds  and  sizes  with  and  without 
automatic  feed  for  lids. 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 

Jam  Bogie 


■  The  illutCraCion  thowt  a  bogie  with  tcainleti  steel 
container  in  mild  iteal  cradle,  which  it  typical  ol 
our  largo  range  of  hygienic  equipment  specially 
made  for  food  manufacture  and  procetting. 

-  Specialists  in  Fabricated  Metal  in 

GEN  E  R  A  L  stainless  steel,  monel  metal,  copper 

and  ALUMINIUM 

ENGINEERS 


associalrt)  jllclal  (iclloiiis 


jS 


AND  CO.,  LTD.  '^|||||||||||||tll|||||||||r 

SPRINGFIELD  WIRE  WORKS,  GLASGOW,  S.E 


&  AT  BIRMINGHAM 
LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE 
BELFAST  &  DUBLIN 


Phone.  BELL  2<XH  5  Cromi;  "STAINLESS.  GLASGOW  " 

LONDON:  7  GROSVENOR  GDNS.,  S.W.I 

Phone;  VICTORIA  1977  8 
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THE  FREDK  BOEHM  EXPERIMENTAL  KITCHEN 


has  evolved  many  successful  new  recipes  to 
meet  individual  requirements  and  has  solved 
many  manufacturers’  problems 


FOO 


IT’S  surprising  the  number  of  things  we  eat  or  use 
every  day  about  which  one  can  say,  ‘there’s 
a  filter  behind  it !’ 

FOOD  is  one. 

Dry  foods,  packaged  foods  and 
cereals  of  all  kinds  need  special  filtration  at 
one  or  more  stages  of  their  processing.  And — 
Paxman  Rotary  Vacuum  Filters  are  used 
nearly  always  ! 

tVrite  for  details  of  Filters  for  the  Food  Industry,  to: 

DAVEY,  PAXMAN  &  CO.  LTD 

TELEPHONE:  5151 


COLCHESTER 

TELEGRAMS:  PAXMAN  COLCHESTER 


lllusiraled  h  a  pair  of  Fillers  in  use  at 
Corn  Products  Co.  Ltd.,  Trafford  Park, 
Industrial  Division  of  Brown  <4  Poison  Ltd. 


f.MI 
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PIPE  HEATERS 

(Pat.  applied  for) 

Electrothetmal  Pipe  Heaters  are  available  to 
maintain  the  free  flowing  of  viscous  liquids,  to 
prevent  freezing,  and  for  other  applications 
where  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  smooth  rate  of 
flow.  They  may  also  be  used  immersed. 

Please  request  leaflet. 

Waterproof  *  Flexible  [•  Economic  •  Efficient 

Etectmthermal  Engineering  ltd. 


270  NEVILLI  ROAD,  LONDON.  E.7  Ttlt^hen*  GRAafawaaO  OtSS 


To  keep  heat  in 
or 

to  keep  the  “cool”  in 

You  may  be  losing  valuable  heat,  or  your 
cooling  chambers  may  be  letting  in  too 
much  heat. 

We  can  ‘tailor’  the  necessary  insulating 
panels  and  shapes,  for  the  manufacturer 
or  the  user,  ready  to  fit  without  trouble. 

We  also  make  hygienic  and  rigid 
‘  Flexometal  ’  panels — plywood  faced 
with  any  metal,  with  the  edges 
sealed,  and  in  any  shape. 

Your  enquiries  will  be  welcomed. 


INDUSTRIES 

FLEXO  PLYWOOD  INDUSTRIES  LTD. 
South  Chingford,  London.  E.4 

Ttitphont ;  SILrtrthorn  2666  (7  lints) 


TINP 


charcoal  PlATtS 


^JA^oei^O.QUALlTV 


. plates 


THrtrams:  ^  U 

••  Pcrsisicnt."  ^  \ 
tuerpool  Y  ' 
Persistent.”  Y 
Rand,  London 
Telephones  1 
Li'crpool.  Central 

2995  <3  lines 
London,  Temple  Bai 
0077  (2  lines: 


BRANDS:. 

••SANDOWN"  and  "HENZA  A"  (Cokes); 
“AMRN”  (Special  Cokes) 

“PERSISTENT’  (Charcoal). 

W#  SbcctAiiM  in 

TERNtPLATES.  BI.ACKPLATES.  SHEETS 
BLACK  &  GALVANIZED.  STEEL  PLATES, 

\ 

A  AO 

\  EVERin  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

\\  \\  HE  AO  CfTIGb 

y  40,  Chapel  St..  LIVERPOOL, 3 

V\  \\  \\  EUANCM  OFPICBt 

'  '  '  '  W  IRCTTENHAM  HOMit.  SA  UNUSTEt  flACMt 
\\  STRANU.  LONDON.  WX.2 


m.HflmBURGERtSONS 


LIMITED 

Plantation  House,  Mincing  lane,  London,  E.C.3 

TalophoMt  MANaion  Houta  440S  (3  linaa)  TaUiramai  Homaclon  London 


XCll 
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Knock-out  sounds  rather  callous 
and  clumsy  when  referring  to 
the  solution  of  a  packaging 
problem.  So  many  precious . 
things  can  get  broken  in  the 
process.  And  the  very  word 
solution  means  something  more 
delicately  attuned  to  the 
situation.  What  about  coup  de 
grace  ?  A  beheading  act !  Let’s 
think.  Ah,  what  can  be  more 
appropriate  than  tape  de  grace 
apres  de  nom  (iosheron  ? 


Gosheroif  ^ 

the  first  name  in  packaging  TAfiES 


JOHN  GOSHERON  &  CO  LTD  GAYFORD  ROAD  LONDON  W12 
SHEpherds  Bush  3326  and  6271  (seven  lines) 


Tailor-made  plant  and  equipment  in 
stainless  steel  calls  for  craftsmanship 
and  knowledge  far  beyond  the  usual. 

Giusti  craftsmanship  is  hard  won  over 
many  years  of  experience  —  it  is 
ready  to  serve  you  with  the  quality 
of  work  you  need. 

Quotations  without  obligation. 


I 

y 


WHITE  FLINT 


NATIONAL  GLASS 
WORHS  (vonK)LTI). 


FISHERGATE  YORK  Tet  YORK  302  1 
also  at  lOS  MATTOS  GAROCS  LONDON  C  C  1 


KEEP  YOUR  FACTORY 
CLEAN  BY  IMMEDIATE 
INCINERATION  OF 
ALL  DIRT  AND 
WASTE  MATERIAL 


We  can  supply 
Incinerator  Plant 
to  meet  all 
requirements 


INCINERATOR  COMPANY  LTD 


BELGRAVIA  CHAMBERS.  72  VICTORIA  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


L.  Garvin  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  Tel. :  HOUnslow  3483 


GLASS  CONTAINERS 


RUBBER  BANDS  of 
//  y  suitable  size  and  strength 
/  can  cut  costs  considerably 
/  and  speed  up  producuon. 
/  In  almost  every  industry  rub- 

J  /  ber  bands  can  be  used  to  great 
/  advantage.  We  will  gladly  sug- 
yC.  ^  gest  ways  in  which  rubber  bands 
^  save  your  time  and  money. 

Simply  write  or ’phone  for  samples, 
^  yry  \  details  and  ideas  to 

/  j  COOMBS  of  mMBteooH 

f  ^  i  W.  Makwi  at  -ITANOARO  BRAND'  RulM.  iNtA 

J  (Please  mention  this  poper) 

H.  A.  COOMBS  LIMITED 

^^^Standard  Works,  Richmond  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.2f 
Phone.  WIM  6555  Cramt:  Absentment.  Wimble,  Londo* 

end  It:  30  HYDE  ROAD,  MANCHESTER.  12  Phone:  Ardwick  iOll 

40  WEST  NILE  STREET,  GLASGOW,  C.l  Phone:  Central  3341 


•  Pint  and  }  pint  Vinegir 
Bnttio,  I  tb.  end  |  lb. 
Jam  Jan  all  to  agreed 
F.M.F.  Specifications. 

m  Prompt  delivery  from 
stock. 

•  Packed  in  easily  handled 
cartons. 

•  Wholesale  only. 


XCIV 
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To  save  time  and  labour,  use . . . 

AHiCER  LABELLING  MACHINE 

FOR  SIMULTANEOUSLY  AFFIXING  TWO  OR  THREE  LABELS 

and 


CLAYTON 


I  I  QUICKA  HYDRO 

JAR  WASHING  &  DRYING  MACHINE 

OUR  ADVICE  AND  ESTIMATES  WILLINCLY  GIVEN 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Confectionery  Trade: 


FRANK  KEMP  LTD 


223-6  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  120  MOORGATE.  LONDON.  E.C.2 
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Vacuum  Double  Drum  Drier  for  liquid  and  pastry 
products. 

Vacuum  Drying  Equipment 

for  the  Food  and  Confectionery  Industries 
and  allied  trades 


PASSBURG-BLOCK-HAAS  GMBH 
REMSCHEID-LENNEP  (Germany) 


Aganu:  ORTHOS  INDUSTRIAL  TRADING  CO., 
I.  Newgate  Street,  Newcaitle-on-Tyne. 


In  Stores 

Warehouses  &  Factories 


Insect  Pests  are  DEAD 
AGAINST  FUMiTE 


Simply,  safely  and  efficiently  fumite 
ddt/lindane  smoke  insecticide  des¬ 
troys  common  insect  pests  in  Stores, 

Warehouses,  Factories,  and  protects 
timbers  against  wood-boring  beetle 
attack.  Foodstuffs  in  bulk,  bags  and  original  containers  may  be 
treated  in  situ  at  the  recommended  dosage  without  fear  of  tainting. 
For  a  few  pence  for  1,000  cubic  feet,  FUMITE  clears  the  premises 
of  pests  and  keeps  them  clear  for  months. 

Quick -acting  FUMITE  UN  DAS  E  is  specially 
recommended  in  cases  where  DDT  Is  not  acceptable 

DDT/LINDANE 
P  IWwW  w  Jm  Smoke  Insecticide 

British  Patent  Nos.  621732,  621894  and  651684 — otners  pending 
Service  and'nr  supplies  from  approved  servicing  companies. 

Special  instruction  leaflet  from  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

WAECO  LTD.  (FUMITE  DIVISION) 

k20/2  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON.  S.W.I  T  el:  Tate  Cal  I  try  9626 


YOUR  PROBLEM 


ip  plain  characters 


Whether  it  be  labels,  cartons, 

wrappers  or  complaint  slips — 

Perforation  provides  the 

answer.  ,  . 

in  cede 

There  are  small  hand  models  with  outputs  of  5,000 
labels  per  hour,  or  treadle  and  power  models  givinj 
outputs  of  up  to  30,(X)0. 

Or  perhaps  you  prefer  edge-notchin| 
by  '  Codedge  '  —  output  2,000  per 
minute. 

Send  for  full  details  from  the  Makers 


13.  HATTON  WALL.  LONDON.  E.C.I 

Telephone:  CHANCEhY  3413 


!)  -SANFORIZED:.  I 

SHIUNK  lASeiC  I 

for  both 

MEN  &  WOMEN 

■  1 1  1  The  quality  and  value  we  offer  ii 

|||  I  second  to  none.  All  garmenu  are  made 

'  -  in  our  own  workrooms,  from  materlali 

chosen  for  their  ability  to  withstand 
hard  wear  and  frequent  launderinj. 
There  are  many  styles  to  choose  from  in 
■1  a  large  range  of  stock  sizes.  We  shall  be 

VUS  pleased  to  send  Illustrated  price  lisu 

postfree on  request.  Special  quotations 
for  quantities. 

E.  &  R.  GARROULD  LTD. 

150-162,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W2 
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See  ALBRO  for  Fillers  <fi  Cappers 


This  Albro  15-head  fully-automatic,  vacuum-operated 
rotary  Powder  Filler  (the  first  of  its  kind)  is  capable  of  an 
output  of  120  containers  a  minute. 

It  is  completely  dust-proof,  and  designed  to  eliminate 
small  parts  which  may  be  lost  or  damaged.  There  are  no 
moving  parts  in  contact  with  the  product. 

There  is  an  Albro  machine  to  fill  every  need.  Write  for 
full  details  of  the  complete  range  of  fillers  and  cappers. 


for  Liquids,  Powders  &  Pastes 

ALBRO  FILLERS  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  Wharf  Rd.,  Ponders  End.  Middx.  Telephone:  Howard  2622.  Telegrams:  Albromach.  Enfield 


sugar I 


. . .  or  almonds,  or  milk  crumb'.  These, 
and  many  other  raw  materials,  can  be 
ground  quickly  by  a  B.J-D.  Intermediate 
Atomill,  without  dust  flying  around. 
Further,  it  is  so  easy  to  strip,  clean  and 
reassemble  the  Intermediate  Atomill  that 
you  can  operate  it  economically  for 
batch  or  continuous  production.  A 
sample  test  can  be  made  on  your 
materials,  without  obligation. 

A  10  h.p.  electric  motor  provides} 
the  po  wer.  The  A  tomill  is  virtually 
vibrationless  in  operation. 


As  a  guide,  below  are  typical  performances  of  the  Intermediate 
Atomill: 

Biscuit  134  lbs.  per  hour  99%  passing  48  mesh 

Lactose  470  „  „  „  94  %  „  100  mesh 

Sugar  470  .  85  %  „  300  mesh 

Almonds  739  „  „  „  To  Ground  Almonds 

Milk  Crumb  600  „  „  „  70%  passing  100  mesh 

Write  for  Catalogue  01469  to  BRITISH  JEFFREY-DIAMOND  LTD. 
WAKEFIELD,  YORKS,  or  to  London  Office:  15-17  CAXTON 
STREET,  S.W.l 


ATOMILL  for  fast  fine  grinding 
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The  answer  to  most  power 
transmission  problems  — 


WISEMAN 


STARCH 

GLUCOSE 


even  improves 
flavour 
when  butter 
is  used 


SPOT  OR  FORWARD 
SHIPMENTS 


SUPPLIERS  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF 


MEAT  AND  OFFALS 


W.  NORWOOD  &  SONS  LTD 

LONDON,  E.I8 


Totally  enclosed  gear  units  are  a  safe,  quiet  and 
reiiable  means  of  power  transmission.  In  many 
cases  standard  units  from  stock  can  be  applied. 
Ask  our  engineers  for  practical  information. 


glover 

Ltndon  OtPct:  CARLISLE  HOUSE.  8  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.CI 
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For  over  seventy  years,  Harveys 
have  been  making  Perforated  Metal 
for  every  conceivable  purpose,  in 
every  kind  of  metal.  “  Harco  ** 
Screens  are  designed  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  output  over  prolonged  periods 
and  under  the  most  exacting  con¬ 
ditions. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  F.D.  782 


Harco*  Perforated  Metal 


Harvey 


G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 
WOOLWICH  ROAD.  LONDON.  S.E.7 
Telephone:  GREenwich  3232  (22  lines) 


•for  ALL 

ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES 

I 

I  COCKS,  VALVES,  GAUGES, 

HOP  I  PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS, 

8022  !  BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES, 

*5  lines  I  PUMPS,  HOSES,  UNIONS, 

j  SOOT  BLOWERS,  etc. 

I 

I  Write  or  phone— 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  &  CO.  LTD. 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.X 
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GRINDING  MILLS 


■  Mills  for  the  reduction 

of  all  types  of  materials 
!  in  food  manufacture. 

Illustrated  is  our  No.  3 
size  Impact  Grinder 
complete  with  feeder 
and  suitable  for  grind¬ 
ing  all  types  of  dry 
I  materials  such  as  sugar, 

(  cereals,  roots,  spices, 

I  etc.,  to  a  fine  powder. 

These  mills  are  available 
in  five  sizes  to  deal  with 
capacities  of  from  a  few 
cwts.,  to  7  or  8  tons 
:  per  hour. 


W.  S.  BARRON  &  SON,  LIMITED 


PRECISION 


INSTRUMENTS 


Projwtion  Kvfraviomt^tpr 

for  jams,  molasses,  malt  extracts,  and 
other  difficult  substances. 


GLOUCESTER 


Cablat: 

Barron,  Gloucaacar 


Two  important  additions  are  now  incorporated  in 
this  instrument,  and  can  be  fitted  if  required: 

(a)  By  means  of  an  additional  optical  system  the 
range  of  the  instrument  can  be  increased  to 
cover  sugar  percentage  between  0 — 

(b)  A  temperature  control  can  be  provided  for 
the  liquid  under  test,  or  a  continuous  flow 
cell  if  required. 


Full  particulars  from  the  makers: 

Heliingham  A  Sianld>g  MAd. 

DEPT.  FM,  71  HORNSEY  RISE.  LONDON,  N.19 
PHONE:  ARCHWAY  2270 


Accuracy 

Reliability 

Flexibility 

base  ot 
Operation 


The  AMtc  Loose  Powder 
Filling  Machine 


ALITE  MACHINES  LTD 

Munujaaurtrs  of  Filling,  Siftittjj  and  Mixinij  Machines 

PIXMORE  AVENUE  •  LETCHWORTH 
HERTS 

Telephone:  Letch  worth  4b  $-6 


WHEN  ONLY 
THE  BEST 
WILL  DO... 


Tomato  Puree 

(ITALIAN) 

28/30 

concentration  in 
5  Kilo  tins 
and  smaller  sizes. 


1  Packed  by 

LAVALTREBBIA 

^  PIACE  NZA  •  ITALY  j 

.  ESTABLISHED  1912 


Sole  Agents  in  U.K.  and  Eire: 

JOHN  F.  SEYFRIED  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seal  House,  107/108  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  Aionsion  House  6171  Established  1842 
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High-Speed  Packing  Machinery 


.  .  .  as  shown 
at  the 

1955 

PACKAGING 

EXHIBITION 


PACKING  &  LABELLING,  MACHINES, 

USING  PAPER,  LAMINATED  FOIL  OR  FOIL  FOR 
TEA,  FLOUR,  POWDERS,  CONFECTIONERY,  ETC. 

JCB  IDAT  &  S©NS  LTD 


BEESTON  ROYDS  WORKS,  LEEDS  II 


Telegrams:  DAY,  LEEDS 


Telephone:  639158 


Waterwhite  and  brilliant  liquorsi 


Whenever 

in  food 

industry 

lightcoloured 

and  pure 

syrups 

are 

required 


NORIT 


Highly  Activsted  Decolou  ming  Carbon 

will  give 
best  results. 

There  is 
a  grade 
to  suit 


United'^  Norii  Sales  Corporation  Ltd.,  Amsterdam 


Represenlation  in  United  Kingdom 


Haller  &  Phillips  Ltd  -  London  E.C  2. 
14,  Wool  E Mchange  ■  Basinghall  Street 
Telephone  hdONarch  9041/2 
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CONVEYOR  BANDS 

FABRIC 

AND 

MOP  CLOTHS 

0 

For  Fruit  Cleaning  Machines 

THE  KLEENKUT  BINDINGS  CO.  LTD. 
89  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  LONDON,  E.C.l 
TeL:  MON  5678  9 


^  Prompt 
Deliveries 

★  Write  for 
Stock  list 


JOHN  CASHMORE  LTD.,  Ct.  Bridge  •  Tipton  •  Staffi. 

Tel:  Tipton  2181  I 


AH' 

T/SHO^P%  h 

’’filCH  THB QUMCABEL  •!” 

Colds  are  a  nuisance  to  everyone,  and  the  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  are  aggravated  when,  as  inevitably 
happens,  there  is  widespread  absenteeism. 

To  combat  this  we  suggest  you  keep  in  stock  our 
"QUINCABEL”  Cold  Mixture,  and  make  sure  employees 
take  it  at  the  first  indication  of  that  wretched  condition 
known  as  “a  Cold”, 

We  feel  certain  you  will  be  very  pleased  with  the  results. 

We  find  it  very  effective,  minimising  the  effects  and 
duration  of  employees'  colds. 

Prices  (including  Tax):  Postage  extra: 

4oz....3Ud.  8oz....5  4d. 

I  lb.*. ..7  7d.  (*plus  container,  returnable) 

SEND  POSTAL  ORDER  FOR  SAMPLE  4  oz....3  9d 
(including  Tax  &  Postage) 

Cl4kSaH^e\AaActe&{tii 

OLDBURY,  BIRMINGHAM 


For  Sugar 
Confectionery  . . . 

Rubber  Moulds 
are  STILL  the  answer 
to  many  production  problems 

Clean  to  use  •  Economical 
Hygienic 

No  Trouble  •  No  Bother 
No  Fuss  and  NO  STARCH! 

Special  Models  made  to  order 

Particulars  and  catalogue  on  request 

THE  CONFECTIONERS’  VEGETABLE 
COLOURS  &  FRUIT  ESSENCES  CO.  LTD. 

MESSINA  WORKS,  43a  WHITE  POST  LANE,  HACKNEY  WICK 
LONDON,  E.9 


use  the 


HOLROYD  DEFROSTER 


for  your  cold  room 

The  “Holroyd"  defroster  is  the  latest,  simplest,  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  defroster  available. 

One  gas  tap  and  one  by-pass  valve  only  for  defrosting. 

Defrosting  completed  rapidly.  Dry  coils  ready 
for  re-freezing.  Negligible  rise  in  room 
temperature.  No  emptying  the  refrigerator  for 
defrosting. 

JOHN  DOWNTON  (ELECTRIC)  LTD. 

Write  for  details  to  HEATON  WORKS.  POTTER  STREET. 

Nr.  HARLOW.  ESSEX. 


ClI 
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ONLY  CLEAN  AIR  CAN  REACH 
YOUR  PRODUCT  FROM  THIS  PUMP! 

‘  IVASH  HYTOR  ’  ClEAX  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


Ril'd.  Trad*  Mark 


IT’S  THE  SCRUBBING  .ACTION  OF  THE  LIQUID  SEAL 
AND  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  INTERNAL  LUBRICATION 


NO  FILTERS 
OR  AFTER  COOLERS 


ONE  MOVING  PART 
NO  METALLIC  CONTACT 


British  Made 

By  NASH  ENGINEERING  CO.  (Great  Britain)  LTD. 

Further  details  with  pleasure  from  Sole  Agents  and  Service  Engineers  for  BRITISH  ISLES 

NORMAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

HEAD  OFFICE:  Hytor  Work*,  Commtrc*  Way,  Purity  Way,  Craydoa  TalcfhM*:  Croydaa  ItTE-t 

NORTHERN  OFFICE:  273  Royal  Eickanf*,  Manchoator,  2  Talayhono:  Blacktriara  1033 


n  n  O  G  M-  y  ^  -  ^ 


p  R  O  G  ^  *■  V..V  - 


THE  SUPERIOR  AND  HARMLESS  ANTIOXIDANTS 


The  two  representatives  of  Alkyl  Gallatei 
extensively  tested  by  famous  research 
workers  and  finally  accepted  as  the  most  reliable 
and  harmless  Antioxidants. 

Uniform  and  dependable  purity. 

Specified  in  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex 
1949  edition. 

Officially  approved  by  the  authorities  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  ANTIOXIDANTS  FOR  EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 


NIPA  LABORATORIES  LTD.  TREFOREST  TRADING  ESTATE  nr.  CARDIFF 

Distributors:  P.  SAMUELSON  &  CO.  ROMAN  WALL  HOUSE,  I  CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.3 
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REQUIRED 

IN  THE  LONDON  AREA 

MODERN  FACTORY 

WITH  CLEAR  SPACE 
OF  15,000  SQUARE  FEET  UPWARDS 

FOR  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

FREEHOLD  PREFERRED 

CHAMBERLAIN  &  WILLOWS 

23  MOORGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
CITY  6013  (8  lines) 


BUCKET  ELEVATORS 
BAND  AND  WORM  T 
CONVEYORS 

CAPACITIES 

65  TONS  I  I 

HOUR 

for  grain,  flour, 
powders,  etc. 

FCTA^CV  P  I  l-lo''  Works,  Vauxhall, 

•  51  ALCT  a  LO.  Ltd*  St.,  Birmingham,  4. 

Aston  Cross  3721  (7  lines) 


your  enquiries  are  invited  for: — 

EDIBLE  OILS  &  FATS 
(Including  HARDENED  OILS) 

PURE  REFINED  LARD 
SOYA  LECITHIN 
LOCUST  BEAN  GUM 
GLYCERINE  B.P. 

AGAR  AGAR 
and  Allied  Products 
Please  contact — 

FATOILS  LIMITED 

91-93  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

TEL;  LONDON  WALL  S047  INTL  TELEX:  BSIt 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 


^NORSK  GELATAN;^ 

“Norsk"  Gelatan  is  a  Stabilizer,! 
thickener  and  gelling  agent,  with 
a  unique  abilit)r  to  produce 
N  viscous  solutions  AND  gels! 

V  “Norsk  Gelatan"  is  a  pure 

Carrageen  -  Moss  extract  with 
CONSISTENT  ideal  properties. 

We  invite  you  to  carry  out  side- 
by-side  tests  against  your  present 
ingredients; 


EARN 

YOU 

MONEY 


DAVID  ROBERTS  &  SON 

BS4  HIGH  ROAD,  TOTTENHAM,  N.I7 

TELEPHONE;  TOTTENHAM  532» 


Pure  extract 
Carrageen-Moss 


Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
descriptive  pamphlet  to: 

FINCH  &  KNIGHT  Ltd. 
BRACKNELL,  BERKSHIRE 


Send  your  enquiries 
to  the  Producers 


YHE  BEDDDN^TON  NUT  a  IPIg©D(yi€i  €©.  LTU. 


HIGHLANDS  HILL,  SWANLEY,  KENT 

Telephone  :  Swanicy  Junction  2306/7 
Telegraphic  Addreu  I  "Nanuoluc,  Swanky  Orpington* 


CIV 


February,  19.35 — Food  Manufacture 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

SALES  Representatives,  resident  in  Lundun 
or  Uristol  districts,  preferably  witli  technical 
knowledge  of  Essential  Oils,  Aromatic 
Chemicals  and  Flavouring  Essences,  recjiiired 
to  represent  London  factory  of  International 
Company  in  London,  Bristol  and  South 
Coast  areas.  Previous  experience  an  ad¬ 
vantage;  salary,  commission,  exp«'nses  and 
car  supplied.  I’ennanent,  progressive  posi- 
— Write,  giving  full  details  to  Lautier 
Fils  Ltd.,  Power  Road,  London,  W.4. 

EXPERIENCED  Senior  Chemist  and  .\nalyst, 
possessing  Honours  Degree  in  Chemistry  ancl 
preferably  F.R.I.C.  (Branch  E)  is  required  to 
take  up  the  position  of  Deputy  Head  in  the 
Society’s  Technical  Research  Department  in 
Manchester.  The  post  offers  possibility  of 
advancement.  Initially  the  salary  will  be 
between  £1,100  and  £1,300  per  annum, 
according  to  experience. —  Full  details  to¬ 
gether  with  copies  of  references  to  be  addressed 
to  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited, 
Central  Labour  Ih-partment,  1,  Balloon 
Street,  Manchester,  -t,  and  marked  "  Deputy 
Head — Technical  Research  Department,  .Man¬ 
chester.” 

SHEFFIELD  AND  DISTRICT.  .Manufacturers 
of  .Margarine  and  Cooking  l  at  wish  to  appoint 
local  agent  to  strengthen  and  extend  their 
existing  connection  among  large  Wholesale 
and  .Multiple  Grocers.  First  class  proixjsition 
awaits  applicant  with  required  connection, 
and  having  established  reputation  for  ability 
to  command  brisk  sale  in  quality  products. — 
Write  fully  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  B4«74. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT.  .Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Margarine  and  Cooking  F'at  wish  to 
appoint  local  agent  to  strengthen  and  extend 
their  existing  connection  among  large  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Multiple  Grocers.  First  class  propKJsi- 
tion  awaits  applicant  with  re(]uired  connec¬ 
tion,  and  having  established  reptitation  for 
ability  to  command  brisk  sale  in  quality 
products. — Write  fully  in  strict  confidence  to 
Box  B4875. 

THE  National  Institute  for  Research  in 
Dairying.  Dairy  Engineering  IX-partment. 
.\n  Experimental  Officer  is  rejjuired  for  testing 
of  dairy  machinery.  Applicants  should  have 
a  degree  or  equivalent  including  applied 
thermodynamics  to  H.N.C.  standard  and 
experience  of  engineering  testing  work. 
Experience  in  the  dairy  industry  is  not 
essential.  Salary  scale  (men)  £fx)o-£S$o  with 
F.S.S.U.  superannuation.  .Applications  stating 
age,  present  appointment  and  salary  to  the 
Secretary,  N.l.R.D.,  Shinfield,  Reading. 
Quote  Ref.  54/9. 

BOROUGH  Polytechnic,  Borough  Road, 
S.E.i.  Depiirtment  of  Chemistry  and  Footl 
Technology.  The  Governors  invite  applica¬ 
tions  from  suitably  qualified  candidates  for 
appointment  as  assistant  lecturer  (Grade  B) 
in  Chemistry  in  relation  to  Chocolate  and 
Sugar  Confectionery.  Candidates  should  have 
a  B.Sc.  special  in  Chemistry  or  a  B.Sc.  general 
including  chemistry  and  physics,  and  research 
or  industrial  experience.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  research  leading  to  a  higher 
degree.  Further  particulars  of  the  jKKt  and 
forms  on  which  to  apply  may  be  obtained 
from  the  I*rincipal. 

AN  excellent  opportunity  has  ;u-isen  for  a 
Supervisor  in  the  Manufactured  Meats  Dept, 
of  a  well-known  food  manufacturing  company 
m  the  Home  Counties. — Write  giving  full 
details  of  age,  experience  and  salary  required 
to  Box  B4877. 

GENERAL  Manager.  F.  G.  Pearce  Ltd., 
Ice  Cream  manufacturers  of  Nottingham 
require  an  ambitious  man,  age  30-45  years,  to 
be  assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  in 
general  duties,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
marketing  and  sales.  Excellent  prospects 
with  eventual  directorship.  Good  remunera¬ 
tion.— Applications  in  strict  confidence  to 
Managing  Director,  F.  G.  Pearce  Ltd.,  Grant 
Street,  Nottmgham. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

In  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  BE 
PREPAID 

4d.  a  word,  minimum  lOt. 

Box  numbers,  Is.  extra. 

RepHes  to 

BOX  NUMBERS 

should  bo  addrossod  to 
food  Manufocturt,  Stratford  Houao,  9  Edon 
Stroot,  London,  N.W.i 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 

THE  rNTVERSITV  OF  LEEDS 
APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  Limited  Research  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  Bacteriology,  Biochemistry,  Bio- 
molecular  Structure,  Botany  (Plant  Bio¬ 
chemistry  and  Biophysics),  Chemical  En¬ 
gineering,  Chemistry,  Chemistry  of  Leather 
.Manufacture,  Chemotherapy,  Colour  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Dyeing,  Engineering  (Civil,  Electrical 
or  .Mechanical),  b'uel  and  Refractories, 
Geology  (including  Geochemistry),  Metallurgy, 
.Mining  (Selective  Flotation  and  Geophysical 
Surveying),  Pharmacology,  Ph>’sics,  Pliysio- 
logy  or  Textile  Industries  (Ihrotein  Chemistry 
and  Wool  Textile  Flngineering).  The  Fellow¬ 
ships  will  lie  of  an  annual  value  within  the 
range  £(>oo-£90o  a  year  according  to  (]ualifi- 
cations  and  ex(>erieiice  and  will  normally  be 
tenable  for  three  years.  Further  particulars 
can  be  obtained  on  request. — Three  copies  of 
applications  (one  in  the  case  of  applicants 
from  overseas),  together  with  the  names  of 
two  referees,  shoiikl  reach  the  Registrar,  The 
University,  Leeds,  2,  not  later  than  .April  15, 
1955- 

LEADING  manufacturers  of  Bakers'  l*repared 
.Materials  in  London  require  a  Lalioratory/ 
Test  Bakery  Assistant  for  Analytical  and 
Bacteriological  work.  Ihrevious  experience 
with  raw  and  prepared  materials  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  Bakery  practice  is 
essential. — Apply  giving  full  particulars, 
qualifications,  experience,  age,  salary,  etc.,  to 
Box  B4878. 

MEDIUM  size  .Meat  Canning  Plant  in  the 
.Manchester  area  have  vacancy  for  f*roduction 
Manager,  accustomed  to  processing  meat  and 
meat  protlucts.  Knowledge  of  engineering 
a  distinct  advantage.  Remuneration  suggested 
£750  p.a.,  plus  share  in  profits,  but  this  de- 

g-iids  on  the  individual  applicant. — Apply 
ox  B488Z. 

QUALIFIED  Chemist  required  by  progressive 
Company  Canning  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Experienced  in  Quality  Control  essential. 
Excellent  prospect  for  fiKt  class  man,  having 
the  ability  to  develop  new  lines.  Salary 
according  to  experience  and  qualifications. — 
Fullest  details  in  strict  confidence,  to  Box 
B4808. 

TIME  and  .Motion  Study  Engineer  required 
by  old  established  and  progressive  Chocolate 
and  Sugar  Confectionery  manufacturers  in 
the  London  area.  Applicants  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  35  and  possess  sound 
education  and  practical  experience.— Please 
reply,  giving  full  details  of  age,  education  and 
salary  required  to  Box  B4879. 

CHEIQST  required  for  large  Jam  Makers  in 
Herefordshire,  able  to  take  control  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  production.  Experience  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  Jams,  .Marmalade,  Mincemeat,  Curd 
and  Fruit  Pulps  necessary. — Details  of 
experience  and  qualifications,  together  with 
salary  required  and  references,  to  Box  B4884. 

FOOD  Canning  Technician  wanted  by  Meat 
and  Footl  Canners  in  South  Wales.  General 
knowledge  of  canning  and  quality  control 
desirable.  Suitable  remuneration  to  ex¬ 
perienced  applicant. — Write  in  confidence  to 
BoxiB4888. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

CHIEF  Chemist.  Wm.  .Moorhouse  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  Svmglow  McKlel  Factory,  Leeds,  require 
Chief  Chemist  experienced  in  Preserves  or 
Food  Industry,  able  to  take  full  analytical 
and  quality  control.  .Main  specialities:  Jams, 
Marmalades,  Lemon  Curd,  Christmas  Pud¬ 
dings,  Mincemeat,  Bottled  and  Canned 
Fruits,  Jellies.  This  is  a  Senior  appointment 
an<l  carries  non-contributory  pension. — Apply 
giving  full  details  present  appointment,  past 
record,  salary  required,  etc.,  to  Managing 
Director.  .All  applications  treated  in  strictest 
confidence. 

TECHNICIAN  required  to  advise  on  packaging 
materials  as  applied  to  modem  automatic 
machinery.  .Applicants  must  have  good  all¬ 
round  knowletige  of  paper,  films  and  adhesives. 
This  is  a  senior  appointiiu-nt  with  a  progressive 
and  expanding  manufacturing  Company  and 
commencing  salary  will  lie  dependent  on 
previous  expernmee;  excellent  prospects  for 
man  prepared  to  use  initiative.  Applicant 
must  be  preparetl  to  reside  in  North  of 
England.  Contributory  superannuation 
scheme. — .Apply  in  writing  giving  details  of 
age,  education,  exjx'rience  to  Box  B4889. 
.All  applications  treated  in  strictest  confidence. 
OLD  Established  Jam  and  Pickle  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  South  Wales  require  a  Departmental 
Manager  or  Senior  Jam  Boiler  with  good 
practical  knowledge  in  all  stages  of  production 
of  High  Class  Presexves,  Lemon  Curd  and  Mince¬ 
meat. — State  experience  in  full,  age,  and  salary 
required.  Box  B489S. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  Manager  seeks  post.  Full  know¬ 
ledge  of  canned  meats,  sausage,  pie,  pudding 
manufacture,  used  to  high  output,  control  of 
large  mixed  staff,  purchase  of  raw  material. 
Highest  business  and  personal  references,  own 
accommodation,  free  March,  Age  47. — Box 
B4890. 

CHEMIST  fully  conversant  with  processing 
of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  soups. 
Pickles  and  sauces.  Quality  control.  Fact<^ 
hygiene  and  relevant  problems.  Desires 
change  to  production  or  allied  industry. 
Age  36.— B4870. 

FOOD  Technologist  seeks  position  with  pro¬ 
gressive  firm.  Varied  experience  in  food  and 
allied  industries,  factory  and  laboratory 
control,  also  factory  management. — Box 
B4880. 

MICROBIOLOGIST  with  experience  in  routine 
laboratory  control  and  experimental  work  in 
many  branches  of  the  food  industry,  seeks 
responsible  p<ist  at  senior,  or  executive,  level. 
— Box  B4881. 

UNIVERSITY  engineering  student,  with  three 
years  experience  as  technical  trainee  and 
idso  of  control  of  staff,  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
cannery,  requires  employment  in  similar  or 
allied  industry  during  holiday  period  July- 
October. — Box  8783,  Eason’s  Advertising 
Service,  Dublin. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 

GROUND  PAPRIKA 

• 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

51  A  52  BARBICAN.  LONDON.  E.C.1 
TtUphont:  Mumareh  6124-4  (S  llmt) 

The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

1  «.  (!/•)  aakM  ■  Rial  tl  mmmm 

1IK31- 

For  furthar  dtailt  apply: 

ARTH  UR  WHITTAKER  A  CO.  LTD. 

M  Oliartb  tt,  Nowtoa  HMtk,  ManclMilor,  IB 


foofl  Ifanu/acture— February,  1955 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 


THE  Owners  of  Patents  Nos.  658,056  which 
concerns  “  Meat  Mincing  .Machines  ”  and 
565,819  which  concerns  “  Stackers  for  Slicing 
■Machines,”  are  desirous  of  arranging  hv  way 
of  licence  or  otlierwise,  on  reasonable  terms, 
for  the  commercial  development  in  Great 
Britain  of  these  inventions. — Por  particulars 
.aldress  HIkington  and  Fife,  329,  High 
Holborn,  Lomlon,  W.C.i. 

FRUIT  Canning  Business  offered  complete  or 
the  factory  premises  suitable  other  goods. 
Situated  in  excellent  fruit  growing  area. 
Labour  avail. ible,  also  g<HKl  living  accommo¬ 
dation. — Box  n4.'<76. 

DE-GREASING  and  Cle.uiing  Down !  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  live  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  -  cleaning  -  with  -  detergent  eijuipment ; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
‘‘  Sjx-i-dylectric  ”  liigli-<“fhciency  steam  l.mce; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  15  ft.  detergent  hose;  £40 
complete.  Ideal  for  fhe  l•(Kxl  industry. — 
B.istianand  .■\llen  Ltd.,  Leaflet  L.30,  Ferndale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 


SOUP  and  gravy-base  formulae  (dehydr.) 
marketed  successfully  in  U.S.  for  sale  in  U.  K. 
against  Sterling. — Please  write  Box  B4859. 

WELL-KNOWN  Scottish  Pie  Makers  can  offer 
attractive  terms  to  Agents  with  own  transport. 
Goods  despatched  to  any  part  of  the  country 
by  passenger  train.  Branded  line,  goods  packed 
in  cardboard  cartons,  each  containing  one 
doten. — Trade  inquiries  to  :  V.  C.  Pies  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  Tel.:  Maryhill  1048. 

FULL  Steam  in  five  minutes  with  B.  and  A. 
Electrode  Boilers,  used  by  British  industries 
for  twenty  years.  No  boilerhouse,  no  flue,  no 
attendant  needed.  The  most  compact  and 
convenient  steam  raisers  available,  can  go 
beside  machines  using  the  steam. — Write  for 
leaflet  125,  Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Ferndale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 


ADVANTAGES 
OBTAINED  BY 

Converting  a  Private  Family 
Business 
into 

A  PUBLIC  LIMITED 
LIABILITY  COMPANY 

I  Removal  of  Business  from  penal 
applications  of  Death  Duties. 

2.  Owner  receives  large  TAX  FREE 
CASH  payment. 

3.  Existing  Management  with  effec¬ 
tive  control  can  remain. 

4.  Shares  become  readily  Market¬ 
able. 

5.  Continuity  of  Business  is  assured. 

Future  finances  of  dependents  secured 


Proposals  submitted  without  obligation  or  charge  by: 

REGINALD  TERRELL 

Managing  Director, 

BUSINESS  BROKERS  LIMITED 
46  ST.  JAMES  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  4720  &  S4I8 


evi 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
VESSELS 

so .  each  carriage  paid 
in  dozens 

55  .  each  plus  2  6  car¬ 
nage  and  packing 
smaller  numbers. 
Capacity  6  gallons. 

I6'x  I  I'x  1 1'  deep. 
Complete  with  lid  as 
illustrated  plus  inner 
anti -splash  lid.  Handle 
swivels  flat  thus  securing 
lids  when  in  transit. 

Ex  M.O.S.  constructed  to  usual  high  government 
specification. 

Radius  corners.  20  gauge  18  8  stainleu  steel,  every 
vessel  despatched  in  sound  serviceable  condition. 
IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH 

MYERS  &  FOULKES  <FM) 

Grove  Green  Road.  London,  E.ll.  LEYtonstone  1013 


WANTED  to  purchase  Macaroni  and  Extruded 
Paste  business. — Write  Box  B4869. 

BRAZIL  and  Walnut  Shell  required.  Quote 
quantity  available,  price  delivered  London. 
—Box  B4886. 

I  BUY  discontinued  lines,  old  stocks,  small  or 
large  lots,  canned  goods,  chocolates,  sweets, 
groceries,  biscuits,  hardware,  chemist’s  sun¬ 
dries,  polishes,  soap  powders,  fancy  tins, 
cardlxiard  boxes  tor  packing  chocolates, 
sweets. — Paul,  413,  Bury  Xew-road,  Salford, 
7.  Tel.:  Broughton  2700. 

REQUIRED  redundant  Wooden  Boxes,  Cases, 
Bottle  Crates  and  Containers  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. — Full  particulars  price  etc.,  to  Silver- 
dale  Box  Supplies  Ltd.,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
Tel.:  3485. 

MEDICAL  liottles;  tablet  bottles;  jars; 
bottle  closures,  bakelite  and  metal  purchased. 
Best  prices  paid. — Samples  and  full  details  in 
first  instance  to  Noel  Da  void  and  Co.,  9, 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C.4.  Tel.:  .MANsion  House  3951-2. 

DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  resi¬ 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  oflers  to  Rotunda  Foods 
Co.,  London  Office:  50/52,  Blandford  Street, 
W.i.  Tel.:  Welbeck  8465. 


APPLES  for  Canning,  Jam  and  Mincemeat. 
500  tons  hand-picked  Bramleys,  machine 
graded  2^  in.-2  j  in. -3  in.  to  your  requirements. 
Also  Swedes  and  Carrots  tor  Canning.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  submit  keen  quotations 
delivered  to  your  factory  in  6-ton  loads  on 
receipt  of  your  enquiry. — Horace  Sullivan 
Ltd.,  Fruit  .Merchants,  133,  Wideinarsh 
Street,  Hereford.  Tel.:  2532  I4  lines). 

TEN  toiir.  Citric  .Vcid  B.P.,  4  tons  lartaric 
.\cid  B.P.  .md  i  ton  Refined  Soya  LiK-ithiii 
(>o%  Jtor  sale. — Whiteeoiirt  Ltd.,  21,  Little 
Portland  Street,  l.iiiubm,  W.i. 

ONE  cwt.  Caxton  K.50  Choi-olate  Couvertun-. 

cwt.  Lesme  S.59  Chocolate  Couverture. 
ij  cwt.  l.esine  Eureka  Chocolate  Couverture. 
At  2/6  per  lb.  for  quick  sale  in  one  lot. — Box 
B4892. 

ESTABLISHED  manufacturers  invite  en¬ 
quiries  for  genuine  Worcestershire  Sauce  at 
13/6  gall.,  ex  works. — Tamar  Iiidieti,  Harders 
Road,  Peckham,  S.E.  15. 

FOR  SALE.  Substiuitial  old-established 
Company  in  North  West.  Foodstuff  manufac¬ 
turers  and  pre-packers  (flour,  cereals,  tea, 
etc.);  branded  names;  London  branch; 
modem  .Mills  and  Plant;  average  turnover, 
£300,000;  income  tax  losses  about  £60,000. — 
Box  E.926,  Lee  and  Nightingale,  Liverpool. 


All  kinds  of 

GEIATIIVES 


CAKE  AND  GROUND 


ALMONDS 

BRAZILS 

WALNUTS 

HAZELNUTS 

GINGER 

TARTARIC  ACID 
SARIN  A 

LIQUID 


DES.  COCONUT 
AGAR-AGAR 
GUM  ARABIC 
ALBUMEN 
COCOA  BUTTER 
SACO  FLOUR 
CORNFLOUR 
GLUCOSE 


T.M.DIICUE&S0\S 

(U.K.)  LTD. 

MANCHESTER  •  LONDON  •  GLASGOW 


DRAKESONS 


GENERAL  METAL  SPINNERS 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  72* 

IN  ALL  METALS 


SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 


21  PARKHOUSE  HREET.  CAMBERWaU 
LMDON.  S.t5.  Mi'iSriu 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PRE-PACKED  FOOD  LINES 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE  RETAIL 
OR  CATERING  TRADE 

Hav*  you  any  dormant  or  alow  foiling 
good!  that  you  with  to  claar  which  art 
uking  up  valuabit  space  {  Wa  arc  spot 
cash  buyari  tor  any  quantity  of  tha  abova. 

Send  details  to: 

MR.  R.  J.  HIBBINS 
ANGEL  WAREHOUSE  CO.  LIMITED 
ISLINGTON  GREEN,  LONDON,  N.l 

CAN.  3247  (10  lines) 

(Please  mention  this  advertisement  when  repiying  ) 


FACTORY  TO  LET 


FACTORY  TO  LET 

2/9  per  square  foot 
60,000  square  feet 
IN  PERFECT  ORDER 
30  miles  NORTH  OF  LONDON 
(adjoining  station) 

Single-storey  brick  and  steel  construc¬ 
tion  clear  manufacturing  space  excellent 
headroom.  G(}od  loading  facilities. 
Immediate  possession. 
Freehold  available. 

Plant  art  availablt  and  for  arrangements 
to  view  apply: 

CHAMBERLAIN  &  WILLOWS 

23,  Moorgata,  London,  E.C.2.  (City  MI3) 


February.  — Food  \fanujacture 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

Ro.  FOUR  Felkinaii  Mortitii  J  Sack  DiiplfX 
Mixer,  in  excellent  condition,  late  nuxiel,  little 
used;  fully  motori>ed  440/3/50  electric  supply; 
automatic  tipping,  two  speed;  £300.  Savy 
Jean  i6-in.  ChcKolatc  Enrober  in  need  of 
slight  repair  and  overhaul;  complete  with 
60-ft.  wo^  cooling  tunnel;  £80  for  (jiiiek  sale. 
Two  400-lb.  thcM'olate  Kettles  for  steam  or 
hot  water,  in  very  good  condition;  f.  and  1. 
pulley  gearing;  £70  each.  Two  old  models 
80-quart  Cake  Mixers,  complete  with  3-phase 
motors;  £30.  New  14-in.  Lalx'l  Pasting 
.Maclime  fully  mot«>rised  for  3-phase  supply, 
bv  I'arrow  and  Jackson.  New  8-gall.  U  hiz- 
Mix  Hatter  .Mixer,  fully  motorised,  3-phase 
supply. — Hox  114801. 

HOMOGENISERS.  several  sizi-s;  also  stainh-ss 
steel  Tanks,  gocnl  < ondition. — Hox  H48q3. 

ORE  tlouble  ••  7.  ”  arim-d  Mixer,  33  in.  by 
33  in.  by  25  in.  ileep,  motorised  440/3/50, 
with  safety  guard  completi’.  One  Low  and 
Duff  steani  jac  ket«  cl  Hoiling  P.in,  30  in.  diam. 
by  24  in.  deep,  with  retractable  stirring  gear, 
motorised  440  3, 50;  w.p.  »io  p.s.i.  One  braiul 
new  Morton  latest  iiicKlel  self-discharging 
twin-screw  .Mixing  .Machine;  10  cwt.  capacity; 
complete  with  15  h.p.  4<k)  440,3/50  electric 
motor  and  starter.  Two  complete  l.ightfoot 
Refrigerating  I’lants,  approximately  120,000 
B.T.l's.  hr.  each;  with  motors  44o'3/5o. 
All  in  first  class  condition. — Hox  H4894. 
nVE-QALL.  gas-heated  Pan.  Stirrers  lift 
out  of  mixer;  15-gall,  copjier,  jacketed  tilting 
Pan,  double  acting  stirrers;  30-gall.  .Monel, 
jacketed  tilting  Pan,  double  acting  .Monel 
stirrers;  Ccx’hran-Kirke  Sinutlo  G.E.  Hoiler, 
mcjdern,  fully  automatic,  1,300  lb.  p.h., 
4  ft.  b  in.  diam.  by  7  ft.  6  in.  high;  Mikro 
Pulverizer,  12  in.,  complete  grinding  unit; 
N'o.  3  Kc'k  Mill,  ncAv  condition. — Hox  U4873. 

TWO  H.  iker  Perkitis  C'ieiinara  Kne.iding 
Mixi-rs,  each  complete  with  two  steel  bowls. 
Several  Dough  Hrakes,  32  in.  by  12  in.  One 
No.  100  18  in.  Rapid  Grinding  .Mill  by  the 
Whitmee  I'ingineering  Co.  Ltd.,  London, 
S.W.iz  Hrand  new.  Offered  cheap  for  ciuick 
sale. — OHc-rs  to  Lloyd  Kakusen  and  Sons  l.td., 
Mc*anwt>c«l  Road,  l.c-eds,  7. 

OAS-FIRED  Travelling  Oven  by  Baker 
Perkins,  42  ft.  by  2  pan  wide,  chain  type. 
Delivered  and  erected  by  experts  anywhere  in 
England.  £1,480. — (i.  R.  Gilbert  Ltd., 
Hackbridge  Road,  Hackbridge,  Surrey. 

PATENT  and  I’rocluctive  Plant  for  pre-cooked 
(quick  cooking)  rice  and  cereals  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  on  royalty  basis. — Hox  B4885. 

IMMEDIATELY  available:  (i)  Stainless  steel 
Pulping  machine  by  Brierley  Colli«*r  and 
Hartley.  (2)  Three  staiidess  steel  lined 
vertical  Retorts  (tw<»  never  In-en  used)  by 
Fraser,  with  baskets.  (3)  One  compressed  air 
Sausage  Eiller,  120  lb.  capacity.  (4)  Dowson 
and  Mason  Smoke  House  and  l.itest  American 
type  Smoke  Plant.  (5)  Sectional  Prestcold 
Ice  Cream  Hardening  Refrigerator,  dull 
plates,  two  10  h.p.  compressors,  ideal  for 
quick  freezing. — Box  B4887. 

SMALL  laboratory  jacketed  Mixer,  Copper 
inner  gin.  by  5in.  deep,  with  mixing  apparatus 
New  and  unused  £20,  ct>st  £40. — Box  B4896I 
Phone  98  Staines 

(UNUSED)  portable  elec.  Stirrers,  440/3/50, 
t  h.p.,  350  r.p.m.  I’ressure  Tanks  (glass 
lined),  7,000  and  2,400  gall.  Kustner  jac. 
vacuum  twin  “  Z  ”  blade  .Mi.xer,  20  in.  by 

19  in.  by  ib  in.  deep.  (30)  twin  “  Z  ”  blade 
and  An  blade  .Mixers,  up  to  42  in.  by  28  in. 
by  38  in.  Heavy  twin  spiked  roll  Crusher, 
18  in.  by  12  in.  Gardner  .Mixers  and  Sifter/ 
Mixers,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  2  ft.,  5  ft.  by  19  in.  by 

20  in.,  4  ft.  by  18  in.  by  21  in.  and  2  ft.  by 
14  in.  by  15  in.  deep.  Chocolate  Kettle,  39  in. 
by  28  in.  «le«‘p;  also  jac.  cyl.  .Mi.xers,  30,  40, 
60,  up  to  300  gall.  Copp<T  Dragee  or  Coating 
Pan,  3b  in.  by  18  in.  Jac.  cyl.  Ovens,  8  ft. 
by  5  ft.,  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in., 
7  ft.  by  3  ft.;  ditto,  rectanguiar,  8  ft.  by 
3  ft.  b  in.  by  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  b  in.  by  3  ft.  by 
2  ft.  Drying  Oven,  to  ft.  by  b  ft.  9  in.  by 

ft.  4  in.,  Ave  doors  (coil  heated).  Wood 
late  Filter  Press,  31  plates,  30  sq.  in.  John¬ 
son  lab.  Filter  Press,  5  frames,  9  si|.  in. 
Unused  20  and  30  gall,  tinned  copper  elec. 
Pans  (1948).  40  and  80  gall,  copjx'r  jac.  Pans. 
ReAners,  conches,  presses,  condensers,  pans, 
pumps,  hydros,  steam  anil  diesel  engines, 
etc. — Harry  H.  (lardam  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Staines. 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

POTATO  Crisp  Manufacturing  Plant  for 
sale,  situate  in  JIull.  Will  1k‘  ilisposed  of  in 
whole  or  part. — Write  Box  H4883. 

TWO  Base  Exchange  Water  Softeners, 
thoroughly  reconditioned.  Ailed  new  softening 
medium,  as  new.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
.Also  new  Base  Exchange  Softening  Medium 
suitable  for  topping  up  or  complete  recharging. 
— Hoyd-Chambers,  Consulting  Engineers,  4, 
Titian  .Avenue,  Hushey  Heath,  Herts. 

PRODORITE  glass-lined  Tanks,  1,000  gall., 
unused,  new,  two  for  sale.  Automatic  Weigh¬ 
ing  .Machine,  new,  Valeo  model.  Si,  at  present 
adjusted  to  2  oz.  Suitable  for  toffees,  sweets, 
biscuits,  fruit,  crisps,  Ik-uiis,  lentils,  tablets, 
pastilles.  .Adjustable  to  14  to  25  weighings 
iH-r  minute. — British  Chemotheutic  Proilucts 
l.td.  Grant  Street,  Bradford. 

ROLLER  Conveyor  with  belt  30  in.  wide  by 
25  ft.  centres,  plus  In-nds  and  feed  rollers, 
motorised,  400/440/3/50;  Gardner,  sii.„  G, 
300-lb.  Sifter-Mixers;  Southall  and  Smith 
.Automatic  Weighers  and  Filling  Machines, 
up  to  3  lb.;  stainless  steel  100-gall,  water- 
jacketed  .Mixers;  stainless  steel  60-gall, 
steam-jacketed  Pan;  stainless  steel  60-gall, 
gas-heated  water-jacketed  Pan;  stainless 
steel  5  in.  Premier  Colloid  .Mill;  stainless  steel 
Hurrell  Hoinogenisers ;  stainless  steel  2-  and 
3-throw  Hoinogenisers;  Kek  N'o.  3  Grinding 
Mill,  15  h.p.  motor;  Herbert  No.  6  .Atrittor 
Pulverising  .Mill;  aluminium  Tanks  750, 
1,000  and  1,300  gall.;  ten  steel  oval  Tanks, 
each  1,500  gall.,  totally  enclosed,  manhole 
covers. — Dartnall,  248,  Humberstone  Road, 
Plaistow,  London,  E.13. 

COMBINED  Sifting  and  .Mixing  Machines, 
sizes  5  cwt.  and  3  cwt.  ex  stock. — .Makers: 

D.  Burr  and  Son  Ltd.,  Drayton  Place,  West 
Croydon. 

SOUTHALL  and  Smith  automatic  Weighing 
and  Filling  .Machines  up  to  3  and  7  lb.  Gardner, 
size  G,  Sifter  .Mixers.  Young  600  lb.  Sifter 
Mixer.  Drum  Mixer,  7  ft.  by  8  ft.  long.  Kek 
Mill,  No.  3,  with  15  h.p.  motor,  etc. — Dartnall, 
248,  Humberstone  Road,  Plaistow,  London, 

E. 13. 

VERTICAL  cross-tube  Steam  Boiler,  7  ft.  by 
3  ft.  diam.,  80-lb.  pressure,  450-lb.  evapor.i- 
tion.  Gas-Ared  Steam  Hoiler,  54  in.  by  18  in. 
diam.,  loo-lb.  pressure.  Gilled  steel  Steam 
Tubing,  2j  in.  ix>re.  Portway  three-tier  gas- 
Ared  Pastry  Oven.  Kelvinator,  75  cu.  ft. 
Cold  Room,  230  volt,  single-phasi-. — .A.  H. 
Kimmins  and  Sons  Ltd.,  I.yndhurst  Ro.id, 
Worthing. 

MARMALADE  .Manufacturing  Plant  com¬ 
prising:  Kellie  and  Whites  orange  quartering 
machines;  B.C.H.  “  Turnbull  ”  peel  chipping 
machines;  Kellie  chipping  machine;  Kellie 
shredding  machine;  B.C.H.  8-in.  stainless 
steel  pulping  machines;  40-gall,  capacity 
copper-jacketed  boiling  pans;  copper  cooling 
tank;  Purdy  and  Autorex  jar  labelling 
machines;  Taggart  steam  steriliser  for  i  lb. 
and  2  lb.  jars. — .Apply  C.  Skerman  and  Sons, 
1 18,  I’utney  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W.15. 
Tel. :  A’andyke  2406. 


Powtll ft  0«.,‘DrHM  Muter’  Warkt,  Byrry  Port,  Cwint. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 

WANTED  :  Baker  Perkins  Continuous  Fon¬ 
dant  Plant.  F'ull  particulars,  condition,  size 
and  price  to  Hox  H4871. 

WANTED  :  B.C.H.  Jelly  Cutting  Machine  to 
cut  standard  size  i  pint  Jelly  Tablets  with 
sub-di\  isions. — Details  to  Box  114872. 

PURDY  Rotary  or  Banks  Automatic  Bottle 
Labelling  Machines  required.  Condition  not  of 
importance. —  Please  state  full  details  and 
price  required  to  Box  B4849. 


600 

TEN  new  twin-roll  Spray  Driers,  Esi.her- 
Wyss  System.  Drier  roils  of  chilled  cast  iron, 
40  in.  long  by  32  in.  diam.,  for  max.  74  lb. 
sq.  in.  w.p.,  Atted  air-cooled  doctor  blades, 
rotary  disc  distribution  trough,  air  spray  jets 
and  worm  discharge  conveyors.  Stainiess 
steel  feed  pump,  jacketed  feed  tank,  alu¬ 
minium  encased  powder  dresser,  valves  and 
gauges. 

Six  new  Vacuum  Drying  Ovens  of  m.s. 
welded  constr.,  approx.  7  ft.  long  by  42  in 
wide  b>'  42  in.  deep,  Atted  nine  steam-heated 
shelves  to  carry  thirty-six  acid-resisting 
metal  traj-s,  36  in.  long  by  16  in.  wide  by 
1}  in.  deep.  Davit  swung  door  at  each  end. 
hand  wheel  closing.  With  horiz.  wet  vacuum 
pump,  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges,  metal 
trays  and  connecting  pipe. 

Cylindrical  Powder  Blender,  approx.  7  ft. 
6  in.  diam.  by  3  ft.  long,  Atted  internal  flights 
and  equipped  with  twin  discharge  openings 
with  covers.  Blender  is  arranged  for  ifrive  by 
girth  gear  from  electric  motor  through  reduc¬ 
tion  gearbox  and  is  complete  with  steel 
staging. 

Vertical  open  top  .Mixer  by  Kellie.  30  in.  diam. 
by  22  in.  deep,  50-gall,  capacity,  16  g  F.D.P. 
stainless  steel  lined  monel  metal  coil  heating, 
I  in.  centre  outlet;  m.s.  mixer  body  on  four 
tubul.nr  legs,  stainless  steel  Attings,  and  horiz. 
three-arm  nickel  silver  agitator  31  r.p.m., 
motorised  420/3/50. 

Sifter, .Mixer  by  Gardner,  300  lb.  capacity, 
mixing  trough  60  in.  long  by  19  in.  wide  by 
19J  in.  deep,  with  ribbon-type  agitator. 
Brush  sifter  vee  rope  driven  through  gearing 
by  2^  h.p.  motor,  4«5/.a'5o.  Bottom  of  mixer 
hinged  and  Atted  gate  discharge. 

Two  new  Wet  and  Dry  Horiz.  Vacuum  Pumps, 
type  PN.  6,  single-stage,  double-acting  type; 
capacity  approx.  200  cu.  ft.  per  min.  displace¬ 
ment  at  125  r.p.m.;  Atted  outboard  bearing 
with  driving  pulley;  approx.  12  h.p.  required 
to  drive. 

GEORGE  COHEN 

SONS  ft  CO.  LTD. 

WOOD  LANE.  LONDON 

Tel.:  Shepherd*  Bu*h  U7* 

A  STANNINGLEY,  Nr.  LEEDS 

Tel.i  Pudaey  1341 

LABELLING 

MACHINES 

Reconditioned 
as  new 

PURDY  •  NATIONAL 
RAWSON  •  ERMOLD 
FLOWERS  •  NEWMAN 

Labeller*  alway*  in  stock 

EitaSIUhtd  187} 

C.  SKERM.4N  &  SONS  LTD. 

Ill,  PUTNEY  BRIDGE  ROAD.  LONDON. 
S.W.15  Ttl.:  VANDYKE  2404/7 
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all  British  ^ 

vacuum  pumps 

FOR  FACTORY  OR  LARORATORY  PUMPOSCS 


All  Types 
for 

All  Duties. 

Wet  and  dry 
pumps  of  all 
sizes 

Reciprocating 

and 

Rotary  Types. 

Single  and 
Two-stage 
High  Vacuum 
pumps. 


TNI  HCV  V-Bd(  Drive  Cuilogue 
No  130/14 


MZr  F§ti  Atamst  a  rtmuu  oh  your 
Compaq  Itiurktad 

J  H  FENNER  &  CO  LTD 
HULL  ENGLAND 


VACUUM  EQUIPMENT  for 

HAM  CANNING 


TYPE  H 


The  loading  ,11 

and  unload-  . 

ing  of  cans 

into  drum  M  | P 

type  vacuum  T 

machines  and 

the  consequent  stacking  and 
unstacking  is  largely  wasted 
labour. 

The  TYPE  H  vacuum  seal¬ 
ing  machine  was  designed  so 
that  each  can  may  be  vacuum- 
ised  in  transit  between  the  dip 
soldering  of  the  end  and  pack¬ 
ing  into  the  retort.  Full  visi¬ 
bility,  pistol  grip  solder  gun 
with  solder  magazine,  and  a 
capability  of  producing  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vacuum  in  the  ham-can 
completely  beyond  even  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  the 
drum  type  machine. 


H'e  make  a  full  range  of  canning  machinery.  Please  write  for  details. 

PREMIER  FILTERPRESS  COMPAXY  LTD. 

GROSVENOR  CHAMBERS  •  WALLINGTON  •  SURREY 

TtlephoHt:  Telegramt:  CabtoM: 

Walluigton  S572  Filtering,  Soupbone,  London  Filtering.  London 


Teletrams: 

Filtering,  Soupbone,  London 


Cables: 

Filtering.  London 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD.. 
30.34  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  E.C.4 

Ttlelibwi*.-  CCNTMl  5342-5  Taleframt:  DUYAD,  LUO.  LONDON 

WORKS:  SANNINO  TOWN.  I.tS  eei  QUtlNOOROUOH,  KINT 


Printed  for  the  Proprtttors,  LEONARD  HILL  LIMITED,  and  published  by  them  at  their  Offices,  Stratford  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.VP.l 
by  Billing  and  Sons  Ltd.,  The  London  Printing  Works,  Guildford  and  London,  England 
Registered  for  T ransmisston  to  Canada  including  Newfoundland 


S  6  ^~‘~[aificr 

PROCESS  TIMER 


-the  automatii 


safeguard  of 
quality  in 
canning  and 


bottling 


Safeguard  your  reputation  for  quality  with  the  S  &  M- Taylor  Process  Timer,  which  eliminates  manual 
timing  in  batch  processing  and  ensures  a  consistently  high  standard  for  your  canned  or  bottled 
products.  The  operator  has  only  to  load  the  retort  and  set  the  timing  knob — the  process  timer  raises 
the  temperature  automatically,  holding  it  at  the  set  point  for  the  duration  of  the  cooking  period.  The 
instrument  then  automatically  cools  the  batch  ready  for  unloading.  Send  for  full  particulars. 


SM9RT  &  /AAS9N  LT?  ANEROID  WORKS.  HALE  END  ROAD.  WALTHAMSTOW.  LONDON.  E.I7.  (LARKSWOOD  3371/6) 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  TAYLOR  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 
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JOINT  SAlfS  ORGANIZATIONS  TOR  TLAT-ROLLED  MILD  STEEL.  PRODUCTS 
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